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CHAPTER I. 
MANDA PRATT’S cottage-house was 
{ raised upon two banks above the 
road-level. Here and there the banks 
showed irregular patches of yellow oreen, 
vhere a little milky-stemmed plant grew 
It had come up every spring since Aman 
da could remember. 

There was a great pink-lined shell on 
each side of the front door-step, and the 
path down over the banks to the road 
was bordered with smaller shells. The 
house was white, and the front door was 
dark green, with an old-fashioned knock 
er in the centre. 

There were four front windows, and 
the roof sloped down to them; two were 
in Amanda’s parlor, and two were in Mrs. 
Field’s. She rented half of her house to 
Mrs. Jane Field. 

There was a head at each of Amanda’s 
front windows. One was hers, the other 
was Mrs. Babeock’s. Amanda’s old blond 
face, with its folds of vellow-gray hair 
over the ears and sections of the softly 
wrinkled pinky cheeks, was bent over 
some needle-work. So was Mrs. Bab- 
cock’s, darkly dim with age, as if the 
hearth fires of her life had always smoked, 
with a loose flabbiness about the jaw 
bones, which seemed to make more evi 
dent the firm structure underneath 

Amanda was sewing a braided rug; her 
little veiny hands jerked the stout thread 
through with a nervous energy that was 
out of accord with her calm expression 
and the droop of her long slender body. 

“It’s pretty hard sewin’ braided mats, 
ain’t it?” said Mrs. Babcock. 

‘*T don’t care how hard ‘tis if I can 
get em sewed strong,” replied Amanda, 
and her voice was unexpectedly quick 
and decided. ‘‘I never had any feelin’ 
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that ar ng was hard if I could only 
do it.” 


‘Well, . u ‘ain't had so much hard 
work to do as some folks. Settin’ in a 


rockin’-chair sewin’ braided mats ain’t like 
doin’ the house-work for a whole family. 
If you'd hed the cookin’ to do for four 
men folks the way I have, you'd felt it 
was pretty hard work, even if you did 
make out to fill ‘em up.” Mrs. Babcock 
smiled, and showed that she did not for 
get she was company, but her tone was 
quite fierce. 

‘*Mebbe I should,” returned Amanda, 
stiffly. 

There was a silence. 

‘**Let me see, how many mats does that 
make ?” Mrs. Babcock asked, finaliy, in an 
amiable voice. 

** Like this one ?” 

“Yea.” 

‘*This makes the ninth.” 

Mrs. Babcock serutinized the floor. It 
was almost covered with braided rugs, 
and they were all alike. 

‘*T declare I don’t see where you'll put 
another in here,” said she. 

‘I guess I can lay ’em a little thicker 
over there by the whatnot.” 

‘* Well, mebbe you can; but I declare 
[ shouldn’t scarcely think you needed 
another. I shouldn’t think your carpet 
would wear out till the day of judg- 
ment. What made you have them mats 
all jest alike ?” 

‘*T like ‘em better so,” replied Aman- 
da, with dignity. 

‘** Well, of course, if you do, there ain’t 
nothin’ to say; it’s your carpet an’ your 
mats,” returned Mrs. Babeock, with grim 
apology. 

There were two curious features about 
Amanda Pratt’s parlor: one was a gentle 
monotony of details; the other, a certain 
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It was like holding a 
shell to one’s ear to enter Amanda’s par 


savor of the sea. 


lor. There was a faint suggestion of far 
away sandy beaches, the breaking of 
waves, and the rush of salt winds. In 
the centre of the mantel-shelf stood a 
stuffed sea-gull: on either side shells were 
The fireplace was flanked by 
great branches of coral, and on the top 


banked. 


of the air-tight stove there stood always 
in summer-time, when there was no fire, 
a superb nautilus shell, like a little pearl 
The corner whatnot too had its 
shelves heaped with shells and coral and 


vessel. 


choice bits of rainbow lava from volcanic 
islands. Between the windows, instead of 
the conventional mahogany card-table, 
stood one of Indian laequer, and on it 
was a little inlaid cabinet that was 
brought from over- seas. The whole 
room in this little inland cottage, far be 
yond the salt fragrance of the sea, seemed 
like one of those marine fossils sometimes 
found miles from the coast. It indicated 
the presence of the sea in the lives of 
Amanda's race. Her grandfather had 
been a seafaring man, and so had her fa- 
ther until late in life, when he had mar 
ried an inland woman, and settled down 
among waves of timothy and clover on 
her paternal acres. 

Amanda was like her mother, she had 
nothing of the sea tastes in her nature. 
She was full of loyal conservatism tov 
ard the marine ornaments of her parlor, 
but she secretly preferred her own braid- 
ed rugs, and the popular village fancy- 
work, in which she was quite skilful. 
On each of her chairs was a tidy, and 
the tidies were all alike; in the corners 
of the room were lambrequins, all work- 
ed after the same pattern in red worsted 
and beads. On one wall hung a group 
of pictures framed in card-board, four 
little colored prints of crosses twined 
with flowers, and they were all alike. 
‘Why didn’t you get them crosses differ- 
ent ?” many a neighbor had said to her 
these crosses, with some variation of the 
entwining foliage, had been very popular 
in the rural neichborhood —and Aman- 
da had replied with quick dignity that 
she liked them better the way she had 
them. Amanda maintained the monot- 
ony of her life as fiercely as her fathers 
had pursued the sea. She was like a lit- 


tle animal born with a rebound to its 
own track, from whence no amount of 
pushing could keep it long. 


Mrs. Babeock glanced sharply around 
the room as she sewed, she was anx 
ious to divert Amanda’s mind from thy 
mats. ‘‘Don’t the moths ever git into 
that stutfed bird over there?” she asked 
suddenly indicating the gull on the shelf 
with a sidewise jerk of her head. 

‘*No: I’ain’t never had a mite of trou 
ble with ’em,” replied Amanda. ‘‘T al 
ways keep a little piece of camphor tuck 
ed under his wing feathers.” 

‘*Well, you're lucky. Mis’ Jackson 
she had a stuffed canary-bird all eat up 
with ‘em. She had to put him in the 
stove; couldn't do nothin’ with him. She 
felt real bad about it. She'd thought a 
good deal of the bird when he was alive, 
an’ he was stuffed real handsome, an’ 
She used 
to keep him on her parlor shelf; he was 
jest the right size. It’s a pity your bird 
is quite so big; ain't it?” 

‘*‘T s’pose he’s jest the way he was 
made,” returned Amanda, shortly. 

‘*Of course he is. I ain’t findin’ no 
fault with him; all is, I thought he was 
kinder of big for the shelf; but then 
birds do perch on dreadful little places.” 
Mrs. Babeock, full of persistency in ex- 
posing herself to rebutfs, was very sensi- 


settin’ on a little green sprig. 


tive and easily cowed by one. ‘* Let me 
see,—he’s quite old. Your grandfather 
bought him, didn’t he?” said she, in a 
mollifying tone. 

Amanda nodded. ‘* He’s a good deal 
older than I am,” said she. 

‘** It’s queer how some things that ain’t 
of no account really in the world last, 
while others that’s worth so much more 
don’t,” Mrs. Babeock remarked, medita- 
tively. ‘‘ Now there’s that bird there, 
lookin’ jest as nice and handsome, and 
there’s the one that bought him and 
brought him home, in his grave out of 
sight.” 

‘*There’s a good many queer things in 
this world,” rejoined Amanda, with a sigh. 

‘*T guess there is,” said’ Mrs. Babcock. 
‘“Now you can jest look round this 
room, an’ see all the things that belonged 
to your folks that’s dead an’ gone, and 
it seems almost as if they was immortal 
instead of them. An’ it’s goin’ to be jest 
the same way with us; the clothes that’s 
hangin’ up in our closets are goin’ to out- 
last us. Well, there’s one thing about it 
—this world ain't our abidin’-place.” 

Mrs. Babcock shook her head resolute- 
ly, and began to fold up her work. She 
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‘““T WISH YOU WOULDN’T 


rolled the unbleached cloth into a hard 
smooth bundle, with the scissors, thimble, 
and thread inside, and the needle quilted 
in. 

‘You ain it goin’? said Amanda 

“Yes, I guess I must.: I’ve got to be 
home by half past five to get supper, an’ 
I thought I’d jest look in at Mis’ Field’s 
aminute. Do you s’pose she’s to home 2” 

‘IT shouldn’t wonder if she was. | 
‘ain't seen her go out anywhere.” 

“Well, I dun’no’ when I’ve been in 
there, an’ I dun’no’ but she'd think it 
was kinder quee# if I went right into the 
house and didn’t go near her.” 

Amanda arose, letting the mat slide to 
the floor, and went into the bedroom to get 
Mrs. Babcock’s bonnet and light shawl. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t be in such a 
hurry,” said she, using the village formu- 
la of hospitality to a departing guest. 

“It don’t seem to me I’ve been in much 


FIELD. 























BE IN SUCH A HURRY.’ 


*) 
of a hurry. Ive staid here the whole 
afternoon.” Suddenly Mrs. Babcock, 
pinning on her shawl, thrust her face 
close to Amanda’s. ‘‘I want to know if 
it’s true Lois Field is so miserable?” she 
whispered 

‘Well, [dun’no’. She don’t look jest 
right, but she an’ her mother won't own 
up but what she’s well.” 

** Goin’ the way Mis’ Maxwell did, ain't 
she?” 

‘I dun’no’. I’m worried about her 
myself—dreadful worried. Lois is a nice 
girl as ever was.” 

**She ‘ain’t give up her school?” 

Amanda shook her head. 

‘*T shouldn't think her mother’d have 
her.” 

‘*T s’pose she feels as if she’d got to.” 
Mrs. Babcock dropped her voice still low- 
er. ‘‘They’re real poor, ain’t they?” 

‘I guess they ‘ain't got much.” 
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‘*I s’posed they hadn't. Well, I hope 


I heard she looked 
Mis’ Jackson she was in yes 
Well, you come 


Lois ain’t goin’ down. 
dreadful. 
terday, talkin’ about it 
over an’ see me, Mandy. Bring your 
sewin’ over some afternoon.” 

‘Well, mebbe I will. I don't go out 
a great deal, you know.” 

The two women grimaced to each other 
in a friendly fashion, then Amanda shut 
her door, and Mrs. Babeock patted softly 
and heavily across the little entry, and 
opened Mrs. Field’s door. She pressed 
the old brass latch with a slight show 
of ceremonious hesitancy, but she never 
thought of knocking. 
in the room, which had a clean and sparse 


There was no one 


air. The chairs all stood back against 
the walls, and left in the centre a wide 
extent of faded carpet, full of shadowy 
gray scrolls. 

Mrs. Babcock stood for a moment star 
There was a faint 
sound of a voice seemingly from a room 
beyond. She called, softly, ** Mis’ Field!” 
There was no response. She advanced 
then resolutely over the stretch of carpet 


ing in and listening. 


toward the bedroom door. She opened 
it, then gave a little embarrassed grunt, 
and began backing away. 

Mrs. Field was in there, kneeling beside 
the bed, praying. She started and looked 
up at Mrs. Babcock with a kind of solemn 
abashedness, her long face flushed. Then 
she got up. *‘* Good-afternoon,” said she. 

‘*Good-afternoon,” returned Mrs. Bab- 
cock. She tried to smile and recover 
her equanimity. ‘‘Ive been into Mandy 
Pratt's,” she went on, ‘‘an’ I thought I'd 
jest look in here a minute before I went 
home, but I wouldn’t have come in so if 
I'd known you was—busy.” 

‘Come out in the other room an’ sit 
down,” said Mrs. Field. 

Mrs. Babeock’s agitated bulk followed 
her over the gray carpet, and settled into 
the rocking-chair at one of the front win 
dows. Mrs. Field seated herself at the 
other 

‘It’s been a pleasant day, ‘ain’t it?” 
said she. 

‘Real pleasant. I told Mr. Babcock 
this noon that I was goin’ to git out some- 
wheres this afternoon come what would. 
I've been cooped up all the spring house 
cleanin’, an’ now I’m goin’ to git out. I 
dun’no’ when I’ve been anywhere. I 
‘ain’t been into Mandy’s sence Christmas 
that I know of—lI ‘ain’t been in to set 


down, anyway; an’ [ve been meanin 
to run in an’ see you all winter, Mis 
Field.” <All the trace of confusion now 
left in Mrs. Babeock’s manner was a weak 
volubility. 

‘It's about all anybody can do to do 
their house-work, if they do it thorough,’ 
returned Mrs. Field. 
been takin’ up carpets?” 

‘Took up every carpet in the hous: 
I do every year. Some folks don’t, but 
I can’t stan’ it. Tm afraid of moths 
too. I spose you've got your cleanin 


‘I s’pose you’y 


all done?” 

** Yes, [ve got it about done.” 

* Well, I shouldn’t think you could do 
so much, Mis’ Field, with your hands.” 

Mrs. Field’s hands lay in her lap, yel 
low and heavily corrugated, the finger 
joints in great knots, which looked as if 
they had been tied in the bone. Mrs 
Babcock eyed them pitilessly. 

‘* How are they now?” she inquired. 
‘*Seems to me they look worse than they 
used to.” 

Mrs. Field regarded her hands with a 
staid, melancholy air. ‘* Well, Idun‘no’.’ 

**Seems to me they look worse. How’s 
Lois, Mis’ Field?” 

‘She's pretty well, I guess. 
why she ain’t.” 

‘*Somebody was sayin’ the other day 
that she looked dreadfully.” 

Mrs. Field had heretofore held herself 
with a certain slow dignity. Now her 
manner suddenly changed, and she spoke 
fast. ‘* I dun’no’ what folks mean talkin’ 
so,” said she. ‘Lois ain’t been lookin’ 
very well, as I know of, lately; but it’s 
the spring of the year, an’ she’s always 
apt to feel it.” 

‘*Mebbe that is it,” renvlied the other, 
with a doubtful inflection. ‘‘ Let me see, 
you called it consumption that ailed your 
sister, didn’t you, Mis’ Field?” 

‘*T s‘pose it was.” 

Mrs. Babcock stared with cool reflec 
tion at the other woman’s long pale face, 
with its high cheek-bones and deep-set 
eyes and wide, drooping mouth. She 


I dun’no’ 


was deliberating whether or not to ask 
for some information that she wanted. 
‘*Speakin’ of your sister,” said she, final 
ly, with a casual air, ‘‘ her husband’s 
father is livin’, ain’t he?” 

‘* He was the last I knew.” 

‘*T s’pose he’s worth considerable prop- 
erty?” 

‘** Yes, I s’pose he is.” 
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‘““Well, I want to know. Somebody 

was speakin’ about it the other day, an’ 
they said they thought he did, an’ I told 
‘em I didn’t believe it. He never helped 
your sister’s husband any, did he?” 
* Mrs. Field did not reply for a moment. 
Mrs. Babeock was leaning forward and 
smiling ingratiatingly, with keen eyes 
upon her face. 

‘IT dumno’ as he did. But I guess 
Edward never expected he would much,” 
said she. 

‘“* Well, I told ‘em I didn’t believe he 
did. I declare! it seemed pretty tough, 
didn’t it?” 

‘I dun’no’. I thought of it some 
along there when Edward was sick.” 

‘I declare, I should have thought 
you'd wrote to him about it.” 

Mrs. Field said nothing. 

‘Didn't yvouever?” Mrs. Babeock asked. 

‘Well, yes; I wrote once when he 
was first taken sick.” 

** An’ he didn’t take any notice of it?” 

Mrs. Field shook her head. 

‘** He's a regular old skinflint, ain’t he?” 
said Mrs. Babcock. 

**T guess he’s a pretty set kind of a 
man.” 

‘Set! I should call it more’n set 
Now, Mis’ Field, I'd really like to know 
something. I ain't curious, but ve heard 
so many stories about it that I'd really 
like to know the truth of it once. Some 
body was speakin’ about it the other day, 
an’ it don’t seem right for stories to be 
goin’ the rounds when there ain’t no truth 
in’em. Mis’ Field, what was it set Ed 
ward Maxwell's father again’ him?” Mrs. 
Babeock’s voice sank to a whisper, she 
leaned farther forward, and gazed at Mrs. 
Field with crafty sweetness. 

Mrs. Field looked out of the window. 
** Well, I s’pose it was some trouble about 
money matters.” 

‘* Money matters?” 

‘** Yes, I s’pose so.”’ 

** Mis’ Field, what did he do?” 

Mrs. Field did not reply. She looked 
out of the window at the green banks in 
front. Her face was inscrutable. 

Mrs. Babeock drew herself up. ‘‘Course 
[ don’t want you to tell me nothin’ you 
don’t want to,” said she, with injured 
dignity. ‘‘I ain’t pryin’ into things that 
folks don’t want me to know about; it 
wa’n’t never my way. Allis,I thought I'd 
like to know the truth of it, whether there 
was anything in them stories or not.” 
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** Oh, I'd jest as soon tell you,” rejoined 
Mrs. Field,quietly. *‘ I was jest a-thinkin’. 
As near as I can tell you, Mis’ Babcock, 
Edward's father he let him have some 
money, and Edward he speculated with 
it on something contrary to his advice, 
an’ lost it, an’ that made the trouble.” 

**Was that all?” asked Mrs. Babcock, 
with a disappointed air. 

‘** Yes, I s’pose it was.” 

‘*T want to know!” Mrs. Babcock leaned 
back witha sigh. ‘* Well, there’s another 
thing,” she said, presently. ‘*Somebody 
was sayin’ the other day that you thought 
Esther caught the consumption from her 
husband. I wanted to know if you did.” 

Mrs. Field’s face twitched. ‘* Well,” 
she replied, *‘ I dun’no’. I’ve heard con- 
sumption was catchin’, an’ she was right 
over him the whole time.” 

‘** Well, I don’t know. I ’ain’t never 
been able to take much stock in catchin’ 
consumption. There was Mis’ Say night 
an’ day with Susan for ten years, an’ she’s 
jest as well as anybody. I should be 
afraid ‘twas a good deal likelier to be in 
your family. Does Lois cough?” 

‘*None to speak of.” 

‘Well, there’s more kinds of consump- 
tion than one.” 

Mrs. Babeock made quite a long call. 
She shook Mrs. Field’s hand warmly at 
parting. ‘I want to know, does Lois 
like honey?” said she. 

‘* Yes, she’s real fond of it.” 

“Well, [m goin’ to send her over a 
dish of it. Ours was uncommon nice 
this year. It’s real good for a cough.” 

On her way home Mrs. Babeock met 
Lois Field coming from school attended 
by a little flock of children. Mrs. Bab- 
cock stopped, and looked sharply at her 
small, delicately pretty face, with its point- 
ed chin and deep-set blue eyes. 

‘* How are you feelin’ to-night, Lois?” 
she inquired, in a tone of_forcible com- 
miseration. 

** Tm pretty well, thank you,” said Lois. 

*‘Seems to me you're lookin’ pretty 
slim. You'd ought to take a little vaca- 
tion.” Mrs. Babcock surveyed her with 
a kind of pugnacious pity. 

Lois stood quite erect in the midst of 
the children. ‘‘I don’t think I need any 
vacation,’’ said she, smiling constrainedly. 
She pushed gently past Mrs. Babcock, with 
the children at her heels. 

‘*You’d better take a little one,” Mrs. 
Babcock called after her. 
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Lois kept on as if she did not hear. 
Her face was flushed, and her head seemed 
full of beating pulses 

One of the children, a thin little girl in 
a blue dress, turned around and grimaced 
at Mrs. Babcock; another pulled Lois’s 
dress 

‘Teacher, Jenny Whitcomb is makin’ 
faces at Mis’ Babcock,” she drawled. 

‘Jenny! said Lois, sharply; and the 
little girl turned her face with a scared, 
nervous giggle. ‘You mustn't ever do 
such a thing as that again,” said Lois. 
She reached down and took the child’s 
little restive hand and led her along. 

Lois had not much further to go. The 
children all clamored **Good-by, teacher !” 
when she turned in at herown gate. She 
went in through the sitting-room to the 
kitchen, and settled down into a chair 
with her hat on. 

‘** Well, so vou’ve got home,” said her 
mother; she ‘as moving about preparing 
supper. She smiled anxiously at Lois as 
she spoke. 

Lois smiled faintly, but her forehead 
was frowning. ‘* Has that Mrs. Babeock 
been here?” she asked. 

‘Yes. Did you meet her?” 

‘Yes, I did: and Id like to know what 
she meant telling me I'd ought to take a 
vacation, and I looked bad. I wish people 
would let me alone tellin’ me how I look.” 

‘*‘She meant well, I guess,” said her 


mother, soothingly. ‘‘She said she was 
goin’ to send you over a dish of her 
honey.” 

‘I don’t want any of her honey. I 


don’t see what folks want to send things 
in to me, as if I were sick, for.” 

**Oh, I guess she thought I'd like some 
too,” returned her mother, with a kind of 
stiff playfulness. ‘‘ You needn’t think 
you're goin’ to have all that honey.” 

‘I don’t want any of it,” said Lois. 

The window beside which she sat was 
open; under it,in the back yard, was a lit- 
tle thicket of mint, and some long sprays 
of sweetbrier bowing over it. Lois reach- 
ed out and broke off a piece of the sweet- 
brier and smelled it. 

‘*Supper’s ready,” said her mother, 
presently; and she took off her hat and 
went listlessly over to the table. 

The table, covered with a white cloth, 
was set back against the wall, with only 
one leaf spread. There were bread and 
butter and custards and a small glass 
dish of rhubarb sauce for supper. 


Lois looked at the dish. ‘I didn’t 
know the rhubarb was grown,” said she 

**[ managed to get enough for supper,’ 
replied her mother, in a casual voice. 

Nobody would have dreamed how day 
after day she had journeyed stiffly down 
to the old garden spot behind the house 
te watch the progress of the rhubarb, and 
how triumphantly she had brought up 
those green and rosy stalks. Lois had 
always been very fond of rhubarb. 

She ate it now witha keen relish. Her 
mother contrived that she should have 
nearly all of it; she made a show of help 
ing herself twice, but she took very little 
But it was to her as if she also tasted ey- 
ery spoonful which her daughter ate, and 
as if it had the flavor of a fruit of Para 
dise and satisfied her very soul. 

After supper Lois began packing up the 
cups and saucers. 

‘‘Now you go in the other room an’ 
set down, an’ let me take care of the 
dishes,” said Mrs. Field, timidly. 

Lois faced about instantly. ‘* Now, 
mother, I'd just like to know what you 
‘I guess I ain’t quite 
so far gone but what I can wash up a 


mean?” said she. 


few dishes. You act as if you wanted to 
make me out sick in spite of myself.” 

‘I thought mebbe you was kind of 
tired,” said her mother, apologetically. 

‘I ain't tired. I’m just as well able to 
wash up the supper dishes as I ever was.” 
Lois carried the cups and saucers to the 
sink with a resolute air, and Mrs. Field 
said no more. She went into her bed 
room to change her dress; she was going 
to evening meeting. 

Lois washed and put away the dishes; 
then she went into the sitting-room, and 
sat down by the open window. She lean- 
ed her cheek against the chair back and 
looked out; a sweet almond fragrance of 
cherry and apple blossoms came into her 
face; over across the fields a bird was call 
ing. Lois did not think it tangibly, but 
it was to her as if the blossom scent and 
the bird call came out of her own future. 
She was ill, poor, and overworked, but she 
was not unhappy, for her future was yet, 
in a way, untouched; she had not learned 
to judge of it by hard precedent, nor had 
any mistake of hers made a miserable cer- 


tainty of it. It still looked to her as fair 


ahead as an untrodden field of heaven. 


She was quite happy as she sat there; 
but when her mother, in her black wool- 
len dress, entered, she felt instantly ner- 
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vousand fretted. Mrs. Field said nothing, 
but the volume and impetus of her anx- 
iety when she saw her daughter's head in 
the window seemed to actually misplace 
the air. 

Presently she went to the window, and 
leaned over to shut it. 

‘* Don’t shut the window, mother,” said 
Lois 

‘Tm dreadful afraid you'll catch cold, 
ehild.’ 

‘No, I sha‘n't either. I wish you 
wouldn't fuss so, mother.” 

Mrs. Field stood back: the meeting bell 
began to ring. 

**Goin’ to meetin’, mother?” Lois ask 
ed, in a pleasanter voice. 

‘*T thought mebbe I would.” 

‘IT guess I won't go. I want to sew 
some on my dress this evenin’.” 

‘*Sha’n’t you mind stayin’ alone, if I 
go?” 

**Mind stayin’ alone? of course Isha‘n’'t. 
You get the strangest ideas lately, mo 
ther.” 

Mrs. Field put on her black bonnet and 
shawl, and started. The bell tolled, and 
she passed down the village street with a 
She felt eager to 

This old New 
England woman, all of whose traditions 
were purely orthodox, was all unknow- 
ingly a fetich-worshipper in a time of 
trouble. Ever since her daughter had 
been ill, she had had a terrified impulse 
It seemed to her 
that if she stayed away, Lois might be 
worse. Unconsciously her church attend- 
ance became a species of spell, or propitia 
tion to a terrifying deity, and the wild 
instinet of the African awoke in the New 
England woman. 

When she reached the church, the bell 
had stopped ringing, and the vestry win- 
dows were parallelograms of yellow light: 
the meeting was in the vestry. 

Mrs. Field entered, and took a seat well 
toward the front. The room was half 
filled with people, and the mass of them 
were elderly and middle-aged women. 
There were rows of their homely, faded, 
and strong-lined faces set in sober bon 
nets, a sprinkling of solemn old men, a 
few bright-ribboned girls,and in the back 
ground a settee or two of smart young 
fellows. Right in front of Mrs. Field sat 
a pretty girl with roses in her hat. She 
was about Lois’s age, and had been to 
school with her. 


stiff steadiness of gait. 
go to meeting to-night. 


in her meeting-going. 
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Mrs. Field, erect and gaunt, with a look 
of goodness so settled and pre-eminent in 
her face that it had almost the etfeet of 
a smile, sat and listened to the minister, 
He was a young man with boyish shoul 
ders, and a round face which he screwed 
nervously as he talked. He was vehe 
ment, and strung to wiriness with new 
enthusiasm; he seemed to toss the doe 
trines like footballs back and forth before 
the eyes of the people. 

Mrs. Field listened intently, but all the 
time it was as if she were shut up in a cor- 
ner with her own God and her own reli- 
gion. There are as many side chapels as 
there are individual sorrows in every 
church. 

After the minister finished his discourse, 
the old men muttered prayers, with long 
pauses between. Now and then a young 
woman played a gospel tune on a melo- 
deon, and.a woman in the same seat with 
Mrs. Field led the singing. She was past 
middle age, but her voice was still sweet, 
although once in a while it quavered. 
She had sung in the church choir ever 
since she was a child, and was the prima 
donna of the village. The young girl 
with roses in her hat who sat in front of 
Mrs. Field also sang with fervor, although 
her voice was little more than a sweetly 
husky breath. She kept her eyes, at once 
bold and timid, fixed upon the young 
minister as she sang. 

When meeting was done, and Mrs. 
Field arose, the girl spoke to her. She 
had a pretty blush on her round cheeks, 
and she smiled at Mrs. Field in the same 
way that she would soon smile at the 
young minister. 

‘** How’s Lois to-night, Mrs. Field?” said 
she. 

**She’s pretty well, thank vou, Ida.” 

‘*T heard she was sick.” 

‘Oh no, she ain’t sick. The spring 
weather has made her feel kind of tired 
out, that’s all. It ‘most always does.” 

‘*“Well, I'm glad she isn’t sick,” said 
the girl, her radiant absent eyes turned 
upon the minister, who was talking with 
some one at the desk. ‘‘She wasn’t out 
to meeting, and I didn’t know but she 
might be.” 

“She thought she wouldn't—” began 
Mrs. Field, but the girl was gone. The 
minister had started down the other aisle, 
and she met him at the door. 

Several other people inquired for Lois 
as Mrs. Field made her way out; some 
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had heard she was ill in bed. She had 
an errand to do at the store on her way 
home; when she reached it she went in, 
and stood waiting at the counter. 

There was a number of men lounging 
about the large, rank, becluttered room, 
The 
village post-office was in one corner of the 
store. 


and there were several customers. 


There were only two clerks besides 
the proprietor, who was postmaster as 
well. Mrs. Field had to wait quite a 
while; but at last she had made her pur 
chases, and was just stepping out the door, 
when a voice arrested her. ‘‘ Mis’ Field,” 
it said. 

She turned, and the postmaster 
coming toward her with a letter in his 
hand. The lounging men twisted about 
and stared lazily. The postmaster was a 
short, elderly man with shelving gray 
whiskers, and a wide, smiling mouth, 
which he was drawing down solemnly. 

‘** Mis’ Field, here’s a letter I want you 
to look at; it come this mornin’,” he said, 
in a low voice. 

Mrs. Field took the letter. It was di- 
rected, in a fair round hand, to Mrs. Esther 
Maxwell, that had been her dead sister’s 
name. She stood looking at it, her face 


saw 


drooping severely. 


‘It was sent to my 
sister,” said she. 
‘I s'posed so. Well, I I'd 
hand it to you.” 
Mrs. Field nodded gravely, and put the 


letter in her pocket. 


thought 


She was again pass- 
ing out, when somebody nudged her 
heavily. It was Mrs. Green, a woman 
who lived in the next house beyond hers. 

‘* Jest wait a minute,” she said, ‘an’ 
Ill go along with you.” 

So Mrs. Field stood back and waited, 
while her neighbor pushed forward to the 
counter. After a little she drew the let- 
ter from her pocket and studied the su 
perscription. The post-mark was Elliot. 
She supposed the letter to be from her 
dead sister's father-in-law, who lived there, 

‘I may jest as well open it an’ see 
what it is while I’m waitin’,” she thought. 

She tore open the envelope slowly and 
clumsily with her stiff fingers, and held 
up the letter so the light struck it. She 
could not read strange writing easily, and 
this was a nearly illegible scrawl. How- 
ever, after the first few words, she seemed 
to absorb it by some higher faculty than 
reading. In ashort time she had the gist 
of the letter. It was from a lawyer who 
signed himself Daniel Tuxbury. He stated 
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formally that Thomas Maxwell was dead; 
that he had left a will greatly to Esther 
Maxwell’s advantage, and that it would 
be advisable for her to come to Elliot at 
an early date if possible. 
a copy of the will. It was dated several 
years ago. All Thomas Maxwell’s prop 
erty was bequeathed without reserve to 
his son’s widow, Esther Maxwell, should 
she survive him. In case of her decease 
before his own, the whole was to revert 
to his brother's daughter, Flora Max- 
well. 

Jane Field read the letter through twice, 
then she folded it, replaced it in the en- 
velope, and stood erect by the store door. 
She could see Mrs. Green’s broad shawled 
back among the customers at the calico 
counter. while she looked 
around with a beseeching and apologetic 
smile. 

Mrs. Field thought, *‘I won't say a 
word to her about it.” However, she 
was conscious of no evil motive; it was 


Enclosed was 


Once in a 


simply because she was naturally secre- 
tive. She looked pale and rigid. 

Mrs. Green remarked it when she finally 
approached with her parcel of calico. 
‘Why, what's the matter, Mis’ Field?” 
she exclaimed. ** You ain’t sick, be you?” 

“No. Why?” 

‘* Seems to me you look dreadful pale. 
It was too bad to keep you standin’ there 
so long, but I couldn’t get waited on be- 
fore. I think Mr. Robbins had ought to 
have more help. It’s too much for him 
with only two clerks, an’ the post-office 
to tend too. I see you got a letter.” 

Mrs. Field nodded. The two women 
went down the steps into the street. 

**How’s Lois to-night?” Mrs. Green 
asked as they went along. 

‘I guess she’s about as usual. 
didn’t say but what she was.” 

‘**She’ain’t left off her school, has she?” 

‘* No,” replied Mrs. Field, stiffly, ‘‘ she 
‘ain’t.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Green stopped and laid 
a heavy hand on Mrs. Field’sarm. *‘* Look 
here, Mis’ Field, I dun’no’ as you'll thank 
me for it, but I'm goin’ to speak real 
plain to you, the way I'd thank any- 
body to if ‘twas my Jenny. Im dread- 
ful afraid you don’t realize how bad Lois 
is, Mis’ Field.” 

‘*Mebbe I don’t.” 
sounded hard. 

The other woman looked perplexedly 
at her for a moment, then she went on: 


She 


Mrs. Field’s voice 
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‘‘ Well, if you do, mebbe I hadn't ought to 
said anything; but I was dreadful afraid 
you didn’t, an’ then when you come to, 
perhaps when ‘twas too late, you'd never 
forgive yourself. She hadn't ought to 
teach school another day, Mis’ Field.” 

‘T dun‘no’ how it’s goin’ to be helped,” 
Mrs. Field said again, in her hard voice. 

‘** Mis’ Field, I know it ain’t any of my 
business, an’ I don’t know but you'll think 
I'm interferin’, but I can’t help it nohow 
when I think of—my Abby, an’ how—she 
wentdown. ‘Ain't you got anybody that 
could help you a little while till she gets 
better, an’ able to work ?” 

‘I dun‘no’ of anybody.” 

‘*Wouldn’t your sister’s husband's fa 
ther? ‘Ain't he got considerable prop 
erty?” oe 

Mrs. Field turned suddenly, her voice 
sharpened. ‘‘ I’ve asked him all I’m ever 
voin’ to—there! I let Esther’s husband 
have fifteen hundred dollars that my poor 
husband saved out of his hard earnin’s, 
an’ he lost it in his business; an’ after he 
died I wrote to his father, an’ I told him 
about it. I thought mebbe he'd be will 
in’ to be fair, an’ pay his son’s debts, if 
he didn’t have much feelin’. There was 
Esther an’ Lois an’ me, an’ not a cent to 
live on, an’ Esther she was beginnin’ to 
be feeble. But he jest sent me back my 
letter, an’ he'd wrote on the back of it 
that he wa’n’t responsible for any of his 
son's debts. I said then I'd never go to 
him again, and I didn’t; an’ Esther didn't 
when she was sick an’ dyin’; an’ I never 
let him know when she died, an’ I don't 
spose he knows she is dead to this day.” 

‘Oh, Mis’ Field, vou didn’t have to 
lose all that money !” 

** Yes, I did, every dollar of it.” 

‘*T declare it’s wicked.” 

“There's a good many things that’s 
wicked, an’ sometimes I think some 
things ain't wicked that we've always 
thought was. I don’t know but the 
Lord meant everybody to have what be 
longed to them in spite of everything.” 

Mrs. Green stared. ‘*I guess I don't 
know jest what you mean, Mis’ Field.” 

“IT mean everybody ought to have 
what's their just due, an’ I believe the 
Lord will uphold them in it. I've about 
come to the conclusion that folks ought 
to lay hold of justice themselves, if there 
ain't no other way, and that’s what we've 
got hands for.” Suddenly Mrs. Field’s 
manner changed. ‘I know Lois hadn't 
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ought to be teachin’ school as well as you 
do,” said she. **1 ‘ain't said much about 
it, it ain't my way, but I’ve known it all 
the time.” 

‘She'd ought to take a vacation, Mis’ 
Field, an’ get away from here for a spell. 
Folks say Green River ain’t very healthy. 
They say these low meadow-lands are bad. 
I worried enough about it after my Abby 
died, thinkin’ what might have been done. 
It does seem to me that if something was 
done right away, Lois might get up; but 
there ain't no use waitin’. Ive seen 
young girls go down; it seems sometimes 
as if there wa’n’t nothin’ more to them 
than flowers, an’ they fade away ina day. 
I've been all through it. Mis’ Field, you 
don't mind my speakin’ so, do you?) Oh, 
Mis’ Field, don’t feel so bad! I’m real 
sorry I said anything.” 

Mrs. Field was shaking with great sobs. 
‘I ain’t-—blamin’ you,” she said, bro- 
kenly. 

Mrs. Green got out her own handker- 
chief. *‘* Mis’ Field, I wouldn't have spo- 
ken a word, but—I felt as if something 
ought to be done, if there could be; an’— 
[ thought—so much about my—poor 
Abby. Lois always made me think of 
her: she’s jest about her build; an’—I 
didn’t know as you—realized.” 

*T realized enough,” returned Mrs. 
Field, catching her breath as she walked 
ou 

‘* Now | hope you don’t feel any worse 
because I spoke as I did,” Mrs. Green said, 
when they reached the gate of the Pratt 
house. 

‘You ‘ain't told me anything I didn’t 
know,” replied Mrs, Field. 

Mrs. Green felt for one of her distorted 
hands; she held it a second, then she 
dropped it. Mrs. Field let it hang stiffly 
the while. It was a fervent demonstra- 
tion to them, the evidence of unwonted 
excitement and the deepest feeling 

When Mrs. Field entered her sitting- 
room, the first object that met her eyes 
was Lois’s face. She was tilted back in 
the rocking-chair, her slender throat was 
exposed, her lips were slightly parted, and 
there was a glassy gleam between her half- 
open eyelids. Her mother stood looking 
at her. 

Suddenly Lois opened her eyes wide 
and sat up. ‘‘ What are you standing 
there looking at me so for, mother?” she 
said, in her weak, peevish voice. 

‘*T ain’t lookin’ at you, child. I’ve jest 
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come home from meetin’ 


I guess you've 
been asleep.” 

‘I haven’t been asleep a minute. I 
heard you open the outside door ” 

Mrs. Field’s hand 
letter in her pocket. 
tying her bonnet. 


verged towards the 
Then she began un- 


Lois arose, and lighted another lamp. 
** Well, I guess U'll go to bed,” said she. 

“Wait a 
turned 

Lois paused inquiringly. 


minute,” her mother re- 


** Never mind,” her mother said, hasti- 
ly. ‘You needn't stop. I can tell you 
jest as well to-morrow.” 

** What was it?” 


‘** Nothin’ of any account. Run along.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE next morning Lois had gone to her 
school and her mother had not yet shown 
the letter to She 
usual, doing her house-work slowly and 
vigorously. 


her. went about as 
Mrs. Field’s cleanliness was 
proverbial in this cleanly New England 
neighborhood. It amounted to 
her when her 
was finished, had the bareness and purity 
of a There was never any 
bloom of dust on Mrs. Field's furniture; 
there was only the hard, dull glitter of 
the Her few and 
looked as if waxed; the paint was pol- 
ished in places from her doors and win- 


almost 


asceticism ; rooms, work 


nun’s cell. 


wood, chairs tables 


dow-casings; her window-glass gave out 
green lights like jewels; and all this she 
did with infinite pains and slowness, as 
there was hardly a natural movement 
left in her rheumatic hands. But there 
her nature an element of stern 
activity that must have its outcome in 


was in 


some direction, and it took the one that 
it could find. Jane had used to take in 
sewing before her hands were diseased. 
In her youth she had learned the trade 
j when ready-made cloth- 
ine, even for children, came into use, she 
made Her had been 
long-waisted and stiffly boned, with high, 
straight biases, cut seemingly fitted 
her own nature instead of her customers’ 
forms; but they had been strongly and 
faithfully sewed, and her stitches held 
fast as the rivets on a coat of mail. Now 
she could not sew. She could knit, and 


of a tailoress; 


dresses 


d resses. 


to 


that was all, besides her house-work, that 
she could do. 
This morning, while dusting a little 
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triangular whatnot that stood in a corner 
of her sitting-room, she came across a 
small box that held some old photographs 
The box kind of 
work—shells held in place by a bed of 
putty. Amanda Pratt had made it and 
given it to her. Mrs. Field took up this 
box and dusted it carefully; then she 


was made of a stucco 


opened it, and took out the photographs 
one by one. 

After a while she stopped; she did not 
take out any more, but she looked intent 
ly at one; then she replaced all but that 
one, got painfully up from the low foot 
stool where she had been sitting, and went 
out of her room across the entry to Aman 
da’s, with the photograph in her hand. 

Amanda sat at her usual window, sew 
ing on her rug. 
and her shadow, set in a bright square, 
wavered on the floor; the clock out in the 
kitchen ticked. Amanda looked up when 
Mrs. Field entered. 


The sunlight came in, 


‘Oh, it’s you?” said 


she. ‘* Il wondered who was comin’. Set 
down, won't you?” 

Mrs. Field went over to Amanda and 
held out the photograph. ‘‘I want to 


see if you can tell me who this is.” 
Amanda took the photograph and held 
it toward the light. 
lips and wrinkled her forehead. 
it?” 
Mrs. Field made no reply; she stood 


She compressed her 
‘* Why, 
it’s you, of course—ain’t 
looking at her. 

‘Why, ain't it you?” Amanda asked, 
looking from the picture to her in a be- 
wildered way 

‘*No; it’s Esther.” 

‘Esther ?” 

** Yes, it’s Esther.” 

‘Well, I declare! When was it took ?” 

“About ten years ago, when she was 
in Elliot.” 

‘** Well, all I've got to say is, if any 
body had asked me, I'd have said it was 
took for you yesterday. Why, Mis’ Field, 
what's the matter?” 

‘*There ain’t anything the matter.” 

‘“ Why, you look dreadfully!” 

Mrs. Field’s face was pale, and there 
was a curious look about her whole fig 
ure. It shrinking from 
something, twisting itself rigidly, as a 
fossil tree might shrink in a wind that 
could move it. 

‘I feel well ‘nough,” 
guess it’s the light.” 

‘Well, mebbe ’tis,” 
still 


seemed as if 
said she. ‘I 


replied Amanda, 
looking anxiously at her. ‘‘ Of 
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**MRS. FIELD STOOD BY THE FRONT GATE, LOOKING DOWN THE ROAD.” 





course you know if you feel well, but’ mornin’, an’ I thought she walked dread 
you do look dreadful white to me. Don’t ful weak.” 


you want some water, or a swaller of cold ‘*T guess she don’t walk any too strong.” 

tea?” When Mrs. Field was in her own room j 
‘No, I don’t want a single thing; [Tm she stowed away the photograph in the “3 

well enouch.” Mrs. Field’s tone was al- shell box: then she got a little broom 

most surly. She held out her hand for and brushed the shell-work carefully; she 


the photograph. ‘‘ I must be goin’,” she thought it looked dusty in spite of her 
continued; ‘* I ’ain’t got my dustin’ done. rubbing. 


I jest come across this, an’ I thought I'd W hen the dusting was done it was time 
show it to you, an’ see what you said.” for her to get her dinner ready. Indeed, 

‘Well, I shonldn’t have dreamed but there was not much leisure for Mrs. Field 
what it was yours; but then you an’ your all day. She seldom sat down for long 


sister did look jest alike. I never could at a time. From .morning until night 
tell you apart when you first came here.” she kept up her stiff resolute march about 
‘* Folks always said we looked alike. her house. 
We always used to be took for each other At half past twelve she had the dinner 
when we was girls, an’ I think we look- onthe table, but Lois did not come. Her 
ed full as much alike after our hair be- mother went into the sitting-room, sat 
gun to turn. Mine was a little lighter down beside a window,and watched. The 
than hers, an’ that made some difference town clock struck one. Mrs. Field went 


betwixt us before. It didn’t show when out doors and stood by the front gate, 
we was both gray.” looking down the road. She saw a girl 
i ‘T shouldn't have thought “twould. coming in the distance with a flutter of 
i Well, I must say, I shouldn’t dream but light skirts, and she exclaimed with glad- 
what that picture was meant for you.” ness, ‘‘There she is!” The girl drew 


Mrs. Field took her way ont ofthe room. nearer, and she saw it was Ida Starr in 
‘**How’s Lois this mornin’?” Amanda a dress that looked like Lois’s. 


called after her. The girl stopped when she saw Mrs. a 
‘* About the same, I guess.” Field at the gate. ‘‘Good-morning,”’ said 


**T saw her goin’ out of the yard this she. 
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‘*Good-mornin’, Ida.” 

‘*Tt’s a beautiful day.” 

Mrs. Field did not reply; she gazed past 
her down the road, her face all one pale 
frown. 

The girl looked curiously at her. ‘‘I 
hope Lois is pretty well this morning?” 
she said, in her amiable voice. 

Mrs. Field responded with a harsh out- 
burst that fairly made her start back. 

‘*No,” she eried out, ‘‘she ain’t well; 
she’s sick. She wa'n’t fit to go to school. 
She couldn’t hardly crawl out of the yard. 
She ‘ain't got home, an’ I'm terrible wor- 
ried. I dun’no’ but she’s fell down.” 

**Maybe she just thought she wouldn't 
come home.” : 

‘*No; thatain’t it. She never did such 
a thing as that without saying something 
about it; she’d know I'd worry.” 

Mrs. Field craned her neck farther over 
the gate, and peered down the road. Be- 
side the gate stood two tall bushes, all 
white with flowers that grew in long white 
racemes, and they framed her distressed 
face. 

‘Look here, Mrs. Field,” said the girl, 
‘Tl tell you what Pll do. The school 
house isn’t much beyond my house; I'll 
just run over there and see if there’s any- 
thing the matter: then I'll come back 
right off, and let you know.” 

** Oh, will you?” 

“Of course I will. Now don’t you 
worry, Mrs. Field; I don’t believe it’s any- 
thine.” 

The girl nodded back at her with her 
pretty smile; then she sped away with a 
light tilting motion. Mrs. Field stood a 
few minutes longer, then she went up the 
steps into the house. She opened Aman- 
da Pratt's door instead of her own, and 
went through the sitting-room to the 
kitchen, from whence she could hear the 
clink of dishes. 

‘Lois ‘ain't got home yet,” said she, 
standing in the doorway. 

Amanda set down the dish she was 
wiping. ‘‘ Mis’ Field, what do you mean?” 

** What I say.” 

‘* Ain’t she got home yet?” 

‘No, she ain’t.” 

‘Why, it’s half past one o'clock! She 
ain't comin’; it’s time for school to begin. 
Look here, Mis’ Field, I guess she felt kind- 


er tired, an’ thought she wouldn't come.” 


Mrs. Field shook her head with a sort 
of remorselessness toward all comfort. 
‘*She’s fell down.” 
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‘*Oh, Mis’ Field! you don’t s’pose so? 
The Starr girl’s gone to find out.” 

Mrs. Field turned to go. 

‘* Hadn't you better stay here till she 
comes?” asked Amanda, anxiously. 

‘*‘No; I must go home.” Suddenly 
Mrs. Field looked fiercely around. ‘ [ll 
tell you what ‘tis, Mandy Pratt, an’ you 
mark my words! I ain’t goin’ to stan’ this 
kind of work much longer! I ain’t goin’ 
to see all the child I’ve got in the world 
murdered; for that’s what it is—it’s mur- 
der!” 

Mrs. Field went through the sitting- 
room with a stiff rush, and Amanda fol- 
lowed her. 

‘**Oh, Mis’ Field, don’t take on so 
don’t!” she kept saying. 

Mrs. Field went through the house into 
her own kitchen. The little white-laid 
table stood against the wall; the tea- 
kettle steamed and rocked on the stove: 
the room was full of savory odors. Mrs. 
Field set the teakettle back where it would 
not boil so hard. These little household 
duties had become to her almost as invol- 
untary as the tick of her own pulses. No 
matter what hours of agony they told off, 
the pulses ticked; and in every stress of 
life she would set the teakettle back if it 
were necessary. 

Amanda stood in the door, trembling. 
All at once there wasa swift roll of wheels 
in the yard past the window. 

‘*Somebody’s come!” gasped Amanda. 

Mrs. Field rushed to the back door, and 
Amanda after her. There was a buggy 
drawn up close to the step, and a man was 
trying to lift Lois out. 

Mrs. Field burst out in a great wail. 
“Oh, Lois! Lois! She's dead — she’s 
dead!” 

** No, she ain’t dead,” replied the man, 
ina drawling joculartone. ‘‘ She’s worth 
a dozen dead ones—ain’t you, Lois? I 
found her layin’ down side of the road 
kinder tuckered out, that’s all, and I 
thought I'd give her a lift. Don’t you be 
seared, Mis’ Field. Now, Lois, you jest 
rest all your heft on me.” 

Lois’s pale face and little reaching 
hands appeared around the wing of the 
buggy. Amanda ran around to the 
horse’s head. He did not offer to start; 
but she stood there, and said ‘‘ Whoa, 
whoa,” over and over, in a pleading, 
nervous voice. She was afraid to touch 
the bridle; she had a great terror of 
horses. 
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““THEY STOOD LOOKING 


The man, who was Ida Starr's father, 
lifted Lois out, and carried her into the 
house. She struggled a little. 

‘I can walk,” said she, in a weakly 
indignant voice. 

Mr. Starr carried her into the sitting 
room and laid her down on the sofa. 
She raised herself immediately, and sat 
up with a defiant air. 

‘*Oh, dear child, do lay down,” sobbed 
her mother. 

She put her hand on Lois’s shoulder 
and tried to force her gently backward, 
but the girl resisted. 

‘*Don’t, mother,” said she. ‘‘I don’t 
want to lie down.” 

Amanda had run into her own room 
for the camphor bottle. Now she leaned 
over Lois and put it to her nose. *‘ Jest 
smell of this a little,” she said. 

Lois pushed it away feebly. 

‘*T cuess Lois will have to take a little 
vacation,” said Mr. Starr. ‘‘I guess I 
shall have to see about it, and let her 
have a little rest.” 

He was one of the school committee. 
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‘I don’t nee? any vacation,” said Lois, 
in a peremptory tone. 

‘** ] guess we shall have to see about it,” 
repeated Mr. Starr. There was an odd 
undertone of decision in his drawling 
voice. He was a large man, with a plea- 
sant face full of double curves. ‘‘ Good 
day,” said he, after a minute. 
1 must be goin’.” 


‘I wuess 


‘*Good-day,” said Lois. ‘‘ I’m much 
obliged to you for bringing me home.” 

** You're welcome.” 

Amanda nodded politely when he with 
drew, but Mrs. Field never looked at him. 
She stood with her eyes fixed upon Lois. 

‘What are you looking at me so for, 
mother?” said Lois, impatiently, turning 
her own face away. 

Mrs. Field sank down on her knees 
before the sofa. ‘‘Oh, my child!” she 
wailed. ‘*My child! my child!” 

She threw her arms around the girl's 
slender waist, and clung to her convul- 
sively. Lois cast a terrified glance up at 
Amanda. 

‘* Does she think I ain’t going to get 
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well?” she asked, as if her mother were 
not present. 

** Of course she don’t,’ replied Amanda, 
with decision. She stooped and took hold 
of Mrs. Field’s shoulders. ‘* Now look 
here, Mis’ Field,” said she, ** you ain't act- 
in’ like yourself. You're goin’ to make 
Lois sick, if she ain't now, if you go on 
this way. You get up an’ make her a 
cup of tea, an’ get her somethin’ to eat. 
Ten chances to one, that’s all that ailed 
her. I don’t believe she’s eat enough to- 
day to keep a cat, alive.” 

‘IT know all about it,” moaned Mrs. 
Field. ‘‘It’s jest what I expected. Oh, 
my child! my child! I have prayed an’ 
done all I could, an’ now it’s come to 
this. I’ve got togiveup. Oh,my child! 
my child!” 

It was to this mother as though her 
daughter was not there, although she held 
her in herarms. She was in that aban- 
don of grief which is the purest selfish- 
ness. 

Amanda fairly pulled her to her feet. 
‘“Mis’ Field, [m ashamed of you!” said 
she, severely. ‘‘I should think you were 
beside yourself. Here’s Lois better—” 

‘* No, she ain't better. I know.” 

Mrs. Field straightened herself, and 
went out into the kitchen. 

Lois looked again at Amanda, in a pit- 
eous, terrified fashion. ‘‘Oh,” said she, 
‘you don’t think I'm so very sick, do 
you ” 

‘Very sick? No; of course you ain’t. 
Your mother got dreadful nervous be- 
cause you didn’t come home. That's 
what made her act so. You look a good 
deal better than you did when you first 
came in.” 

‘*T feel better,” said Lois. ‘‘I never 
saw mother act so in my life.” 

‘*She got all wrought up, waitin’. IfI 
was you, I'd lay down a few minutes, 
jest on her account. I think it would 
make her feel easier.” 

‘Well, I will, if you think I'd better; 
but there ain’t a mite of need of it.” Lois 
laid her head down on the sofa arm. 

“That's right,” said Amanda. ‘ You 
can jest lay there a little while. I’m go- 
in’ out to tell your mother to make you 
a cup of tea. That ‘ll set you right up.” 

Amanda found Mrs. Field already mak- 
ing the tea. She measured it out careful- 
ly, and never looked around. Amanda 
stepped close to her. 

‘*Mis’ Field,” she whispered, ‘‘I hope 
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you wa’n’t hurt by what Isaid. I meant 
it for the best.” 

‘*T sha’n’t give way so again,” said Mrs, 
Field. Her face had a curious deter- 
mined expression. 

‘*T hope you don’t feel hurt?” 

‘‘No, I don’t. I sha’n’t give way so 
again.” She poured the boiling water 
into the teapot, and set it on the stove. 

Amanda looked at a covered dish on 
the stove hearth. ‘* What was you goin’ 
to have for dinner?” said she. 

*‘Lamb broth. I’m goin’ to heat up 
some for her. She didn’t eat hardly a 
mouthful of breakfast.” 

‘*That’s jest the thing for her. I'll get 
out the kettle and put it on to heat. I 
dun’no’ of anything that gits cold any 
quicker than lamb broth, unless _ it’s 
love.” 

Amanda put on a cheerful air as she 
helped Mrs. Field. Presently the two wo- 
men carried in the little repast to Lois. 

‘**She’s asleep,” whispered Amanda, who 
went first with the tea. 

They stood looking at the young girl, 
stretched out her slender length, her white 
delicate profile showing against the black 
arm of the sofa. 

Her mother caught her breath. ‘* She's 
got to be waked up; she’s got to have 
some nourishment, anyhow,” said she. 
**“Come, Lois, wake up, and have your 
dinner.” 

Lois opened her eyes. All the anima- 
tion and defiance were gone from her face. 
She was so exhausted that she made no re- 
sistance to anything. She let them raise 
her, prop her up with a pillow, and near- 
ly feed her with the dinner. Then she 
lay back, and her eyes closed. 

Amanda went home, and Mrs. Field 
went back to the kitchen to put away the 
dinner dishes. She had eaten nothing 
herself, and now she poured some of the 
broth into a cup, and drank it down with 
great gulps without tasting it. It was 
simply filling of a necessity the lamp of 
life with oil. 

After her house-work was done, she sat 
down in the kitchen with her knitting. 
There was no sound from the other room. 

The latter part of the afternoon Aman- 
da came past the window and entered the 
back door. She carried a glass of foam- 
ing beer. Amanda was famous through 
the neighborhood for this beer, which she 
concocted from roots and herbs after an 
ancient recipe. It was pleasantly flavor- 
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ed with aromatic roots, and instinet with 
agreeable bitterness, being an innocently 
tonie old-maiden brew. 

“T thought mebbe she'd like a e@lass of 
my beer,” whispered Amanda. ‘‘I came 
round the house so’s not to disturb her. 
How is she?” 

‘I guess she’sasleep. I ‘ain't heard a 
sound.” 

Amanda set the glass on the table. 
‘‘Don’t you think you'd ought to have a 
doctor, Mis’ Field?” said she. 

It seemed impossible that Lois could 
have heard, but her voice came shrilly 
from the other room: ‘No, I ain’t going 
to havea doctor; there’s no need of it. I 
sha’n’t like it if you get one, mother.” 

‘* No, you sha’n't have one, dear child,” 
her mother called back. ‘‘She was al- 
ways jest so about havin’ a doctor,” she 
whispered to Amanda. 

“*T’ll take in the beer if she’s awake,” 
said Amanda. 

Lois looked up when she entered ie 
don’t want a doctor,” said she, pitifully, 
rolling her blue eyes. 

‘*Of course you sha’n’t have a doctor 
if you don’t want one,” returned Aman- 
da, soothingly. ‘* I thought mebbe you’d 
like a glass of my beer.” 

Lois drank the beer eagerly, then she 
sank back and closed her eyes. ‘* I’m 
going to get up in a minute, and sew on 
my dress,” she murmured 

But she did not stir until her mother 
helped her to bed early in the evening. 

The next day she seemed a little better. 
Luckily it was Saturday, so there was no 
worry about her school for her. She 
would not lie down, but sat in the rock- 
ing-chair with her needle-work in her lap. 
When any one came in, she took it up 
and sewed. Several of the neighbors had 
heard she was ill, and came to inquire. 
She told them, with adefiant air, that she 
was very well, and they looked shocked 
and nonplussed. Some of them beckon- 
ed her mother out into the entry when 
they took leave, and Lois heard them 
whispering together. 

The next day, Sunday, Lois seemed 
about the same. She said once that she 
was going to church, but she did not 
speak of itagain. Mrs. Field went. She 
suggested staying at home, but Lois was 
indignant. 

‘Stay at home with me, no sicker than 
Iam! I should think you were crazy, 
mother,” said she. 


FIELD. 








‘SHE WATCHED HER MOTHER OUT OF SIGHT.” 


So Mrs. Field got out her Sunday 
clothes and went to meeting. As soon 
as she had gone, Lois coughed: she had 
been choking the cough back. She stood 
at the window, well back that people 
might not see her, and watched her mo- 
ther pass down the street with her stiff 
glide. Mrs. Field’s back and shoulders 
were rigidly steady when she walked; 
she might have carried a jar of water on 
her head without spilling it, like an Ind- 
ian woman. Lois, small and slight al- 
though she was, walked like her mother. 
She held herself with the same resolute 
stateliness, when she could hold herself 
at all. The two women might, as far as 
their carriage went, have marched in a 
battalion with propriety. 

Lois felt a certain relief when her mo- 
ther had gone. Even when Mrs. Field 
made no expression of anxiety, there was 
a covert distress about her which seemed 
to enervate the atmosphere, and hinder 
the girl in the fight she was making 
against her own weakness. Lois had a 
feeling that if nobody would look at her 
nor speak about her illness, she could get 
well quickly of herself. 

As for Mrs. Field, she was no longer 
eager to attend meeting; she went rather 
than annoy Lois. She was present at 
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both the morning and afternoon services. 
They still had two services in Green 
River. 

Jane Field, sitting in her place in 
church through the long sermons, had a 
mental experience that was wholly new to 
her. She looked at the white walls of 
the audience-room, the pulpit, the carpet, 
the pews. She noted the familiar faces 
of the people in their Sunday gear, the 
green light stealing through the long 
blinds, and all these accustomed sights 
gave her a sense of awful strangeness and 
separation. And this impression did not 
leave her when she was out on the street 
mingling with the homeward people; ev 
ery greeting of an old neighbor strength- 
ened it. She regarded the peaceful village 
houses with their yards full of new green 
grass and flowering bushes, and they seem- 
ed to have a receding dimness as she 
neared some awful shore. Even the click 
of her own gate as she opened it, the 
sound of her own feet on the path, the 
feel of the door-latch to her hand—all the 
little common belongings of her daily 
life were turned into so many stationary 
landmarks to prove her own retrogressicn 
and fill her with horror. 

To-day, when people inquired for Lois, 
her mother no longer gave her customary 
replies. She said openly that her daugh- 
ter was real miserable, and she was wor- 
ried about her. 

‘*T guess she’s beginning to realize it,” 
the women whispered to each other with 
a kind of pitying triumph. For there 
is a certain aggravation in our friends’ 
not owning to even those facts which we 
deplore for them. It is provoking to 
have an object of pity balk. Mrs. Field’s 
assumption that her daughter was not 
ill had half incensed her sympathizing 
neighbors; even Amanda had marvelled 
indignantly at it. But now the sudden 
change in her friend caused her to mar- 
vel still more. She felt a vague fear 
every time she thought of her. After 
Lois had gone to bed that Sunday night, 
her mother came into Amanda’s room, 
and the two women sat together in the 
dusk. It was so warm that Amanda 
had set all the windows open, and the 
room was full of the hollow gurgling of 
the frogs—there was some low meadow- 
land behind the house. 

‘*T want to know what you think of 
Lois?” said Mrs. Field, suddenly; her 
voice was high and harsh. 
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‘Why, I don’t know, hardly, Mis’ 
Field.” 

‘Well, I know. She’s runnin’ down 
She won't ever be any better, unless | 
can do something. She's dyin’ for the 
want of a little money, so she can stop 
work an’ go away to some healthier place 
an’ rest. She is; the Lord knows she is.” 
Mrs. Field’s voice was solemn, almost 
oratorical. 

Amanda sat still; her long face looked 
pallid and quite unmoved in the low light: 
she was thinking what she could say. 

But Mrs. Field went on; she was her 
self so excited to speech and action, the 
outward tendency of her own nature was 
so strong, that she failed to notice the 
course of another’s. ‘‘She is,” she re 
peated, argumentatively, as if Amanda 
had spoken, or she was acute enough to 
hear the voice behind silence; ‘there 
ain’t any use talkin’.” 

There was a pause, a soft wind came 
into the room, the noise of the frogs grew 
louder, a whippoorwill called; it seemed 
as if the wide night were flowing in at the 
windows. 

‘*What I want to know is.” said Mrs. 
Field, *‘if you will take Lois in here to 
meals, an’ look after her a week or two. 
Be you willin’ to?” 

‘You ain’t goin’ away, Mis’ Field?” 
There was a slow and contained surprise 
in Amanda’s tone. 

‘* Yes, I be; to-morrow mornin’, if I live, 
on the early train. I be, if you’re willin’ 
to take Lois. I don’t see how I can 
leave her any other way as she is now. 
You sha’n’t be any loser by it, if you'll 
take her.” 

‘“ Where be you goin’, Mis’ Field?” 

‘*T don’t want you to say anything 
about it. I don’t want it all over town.” 

‘IT sha’n’t say anything.” 

‘** Well, ’m goin’ down to Elliot.” 

‘You be?” 

‘*Ves, I be. Old Mr. Maxwell's dead. 
I had a letter a night or two ago.” 

Amanda gasped, ‘* He’s dead?” 

~ aes.” 

‘*What was the matter, do you know?” 

“They called it paralysis. It was 
sudden.” 

Amanda hesitated. ‘‘I s’pose—do you 
know anything about—his property ?” 
said she. 

‘“ Ves; he left it all to my sister.” 
‘* Why, Mis’ Field!” 
‘Yes; he left every cent of it to her.” 
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**Oh, ain’t it dreadful she’s dead?” 
“It’s all been dreadful right along,” 
said Mrs. Field. 

‘Of course,” said Amanda, ‘‘I know 
she’s better off than she’d be with all the 
money in the world; it ain’t that; but it 
would do so much good to the livin’. 
Why, look here, Mis’ Field, I dun‘no’ 
anything about law, but won't you have 
it if your sister’s dead?” 

‘““T'm goin’ down there.” 

‘It seems as if you'd ought to have 
somethin’ anyway, after all you've done, 
lettin’ his son have your money an’ ev 
erything.” 

Amanda spoke with stern warmth. 
She had known about this grievance of 
her neighbor's for a long time. 

‘‘[m goin’ down there,” repeated Mrs. 
Field. 

‘**T would,” said Amanda. 

‘*T hate to leave Lois,” said Mrs. Field; 
‘“but I don’t see any other way.” 

‘*T’ll take her,” said Amanda, ‘‘if you’re 
willin’ to trust her with me.” 

‘“T’ve got to,” replied Mrs. Field. 

‘* Well, [ll do the best I ean,” replied 
Amanda. 

She was considerably shaken. She felt 
her knees tremble. It was as if she were 
working a new tidy or rug pattern. Any 
variation of her peaceful monotony of ex 
istence jarred her whole nature like heavy 
wheels, and this was a startling one. 

She wondered how Mrs. Field could 
bring herself to leave Lois. It seemed 
to her that she must have hopes of all the 
old man’s property. 

After Mrs. Field had gone home, and 
she, primly comfortable in her starched 
and ruffled dimities, lay on her high fea- 
ther-bed between her smooth sheets, she 
settled it in her own mind that her neigh- 
bor would certainly have the property. 
She wondered if she and Lois would go 
to Elliot to live, and who would live 
in her tenement. The change was hard 
for her to contemplate, and she wept a 
little. Many a happiness comes to its 
object with outriders of sorrows to others. 

Poor Amanda bemoaned herself over 
the changes that might come to her lit- 
tle home, and planned nervously her man- 
ner of living with Lois during the next 
week. Amanda had lived entirely alone 
for over twenty years; this admitting an- 
other to her own territory seemed as grave 
a matter to her as the admission of for- 
eigners did to Japan. Indeed, all her 
Vor. LXXXIV.—No. 504 —79 
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Amanda; and she was shy of them, she 
had so withdrawn herself by her solitary 
life, for solitariness is the farthest coun- 
try of them all. 

Amanda did not sleep much, and it was 
very early in the morning—she was stand- 
ing before the kitchen looking-glass, twist- 
ing the rosettes of her front hair—when 
Mrs. Field came in to say good-by. Mrs. 
Field was gaunt and erect in her straight 
black clothes. She had her black veil 
tied over her bonnet to protect it from 
dust, and the black frame around her 
strong-featured face gave her a rigid, re- 
lentless look, like a female Jesuit. Lois 
came faltering behind her mother. She 
had a bewildered air, and she looked from 
her mother to Amanda with appealing 
significance, but she did not speak. 

** Well, ’ve come to say good-by,” said 
Mrs. Field. 

Amanda had one side of her front hair 
between her lips while she twisted the 
other; she took it out. ‘*Good-by, Mrs. 
Field,” she said. ‘‘Tll do the best I can 
for Lois. How soon do you s’pose you'll 
be back?” 

‘It’s accordin’ to how I get along. I’ve 
been tellin’ Lois she ain’t goin’ to school 
to-day. She’s afraid Mr. Starr will put 
[dain if she don’t; but there ain't no need 
of her worryin’; mebbe a way will be 
opened. I want you to look out she don’t 
go. There ain’t no need of it.”” 

‘*Tll do the best I can,” said Amanda, 
with a doubtful glance at Lois. 

Lois said nothing, but her pale little 
mouth contracted obstinately. She and 
Amanda followed her mother to the door. 
The departing woman said good-by, and 
went down the steps over the te. races. 
She never looked back. She went on out 
the gate, and turned into the long road. 
She had a mile walk to the railroad sta- 
tion. Amanda and Lois went back into 
the sitting-room. 

‘*When did she tell you she was go- 
ing?’ Lois asked suddenly. 

** Last night.” 

‘*She didn’t tell me till this morning.” 

Lois held her head high, but her eyes 
were surprised and pitiful, and the cor- 
ners of her mouth drooped. She faced 
about to the window with a haughty mo- 
tion, and watched her mother out of sight, 
a gaunt, dark old figure disappearing un- 
der low green elm branches. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. } 


kind were in a certain way foreigners to 
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AND ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


BY ANNIE THACKERAY RITCHIE 


I. 
fig sons and daughters of men and 


women eminent in thei generation 
are from circumstances fortunate in their 
opportunities. From childhood they know 
their parents’ friends and contemporaries, 
the remarkable men and women who are 
the makers of the age, quite naturally 
and without excitement. At the same 
time this facility may perhaps detract in 
some degree from the undeniable glamour 
of the Unknown; and, indeed, it is not 
till much later in life that the time comes 
to appreciate. Bor C or Disa great man; 
we know it because our fathers have told 
us; but the moment when we feel it for 
ourselves comes suddenly and mysterious- 
ly. My own experience certainly is this. 
The friends existed first, then, long after 
wards, they became to me the notabilities, 
the interesting people as well, and these 
two impressions were oddly combined in 
my mind. 


“Such men are even now upon the earth, 
Serene amid the half-formed creatures round.”* 
When the writer was a child living in 
Paris, she used to look with a certain 
mingled terror and fascination at various 


pages of grim heads drawn in black and 
red chalk, something in the manner of 


Fuseli. Masks and faces were depicted, 
erowding together with malevolent or 
agonized or terrific expressions. There 
were the suggestions of a hundred weird 
stories on the pages which we gazed at 
with creeping alarm. These pictures 
were all drawn by a kind and most gen- 
tle neighbor of ours, whom we often met 
and visited, and of whom we were not in 
the very least afraid. His name was Mr. 
Robert Browning. He was the father of 
the poet, and he lived with his daughter 
in calm and pleasant retreat in those 
Champs Elysées to which so many peo- 
ple used to come at that time, seeking 
well-earned repose from their labors by 
crossing the Channel instead of the Styx. 
IT don’t know whether Mr. and Miss Brown- 
ing always lived in Paris; they are certain- 
ly among the people I can longest recall 
there. But one day I found myself listen- 
ing with some interest to a conversation 


* Paracelsus. 


which had been going on for some time 
between my grandparentsand Miss Brown 
ing—a long matter-of-fact talk about 
houses, travellers, furnished apartments, 
sunshine, south aspects, ete., ete., and on 
asking who were the travellers coming to 
inhabit the apartments, I was told that 
our Mr. Browning had a son who lived 
abroad, and who was expected shortly 
with his wife from Italy, and that the 
rooms were to be engaged for them, and 
I was also told that they were very gifted 
and celebrated people; and I further re- 
member that very afternoon being taken 
over various vacant houses and lodgings 
by my grandmother. Mrs. Browning was 
an invalid, my grandmother told me, who 
could not possibly live without light and 
warmth. So that by the time the travellers 
had really arrived, and were definitively 
installed, we were all greatly excited and 
interested in their whereabouts, and well 
convinced that wherever else the sun 
might or might not fall, it must shine 
upon them. In this homely fashion the 
shell of the future—the four walls of a 
friendship — began to exist before the 
friends themselves walked into it. We 
were taken to call very soon after they 
arrived. Mr. Browning was not there, 
but Mrs. Browning received us in a low 
room with Napoleonic chairs and tables, 
and a wood fire burning on the hearth. 

I don’t think any girl who had once 
experienced it could fail to respond to 
Mrs. Browning's motherlyadvance, There 
was something more than kindness in it; 
there was an implied interest, equality, 
and understanding which is very difficult 
to describe and impossible to forget.* This 
generous humility of nature was also to 
the last one special attribute of Robert 
Browning himself, translated by him into 
cheerful and vigorous good-will and utter 
absence of affectation. But, indeed, one 
form of greatness is the gift of reaching 
the reality in all things, instead of keep- 
ing to the formalities and the affectations 
of life. The free-and-easiness of the small 
is a very different thing from this. It 
may be as false in its way as formality 


* Notwithstanding an incidental allusion in Mrs. 
Orr’s life of Browning, I can only adhere to my 
own vivid impression of the relations between Mrs. 
Browning and my father. 
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itself, if it is founded on conditions which 
do not and can never exist. 

To the writer’s own particular taste 
there never will be any more delightful 
person than the simple-minded woman 
of the world, who has seen enough to 
know what it is all worth, who is sure 
enough of her own position to take it for 
granted, who is interested in the person 
she is talking to, and unconscious of any 
thine but a wish to give kindness and 
attention. This is the impression Mrs. 
Browning made upon me from the first 
moment I ever saw her to the last. Alas! 
the moments were not so very many when 
we were together. Perhaps all the more 
vivid is the impression of the peaceful 
home, of the fireside where the logs are 
burning while the lady of that kind hearth 
is established in her sofa corner, with her 
little boy curled up by her side, the door 
opening and shutting meanwhile to the 
quick step of the master of the house, to 
the life of the world without as it came 
to find her in her quiet nook. The hours 
seemed to my sister and to me warmer, 
more full of interest and peace, in her 
sitting-room than elsewhere. Whether 
at Florence, at Rome, at Paris, or in Lon 
aon once more, she seemed to carvy her 
own atmosphere always, something seri 
ous, motherly, absolutely artless, and yet 
impassioned, noble, and sincere. I can 
recall the slight figure in its black dress, 
the writing apparatus by the sofa, the tiny 
inkstand, the quill-nibbed pen—the unpre 
tentious implements of her magic. ‘*She 
was alittle woman; she liked little things,” 
Mr. Browning used to say. Her minia 
ture editions of the classics are still care- 
fully preserved, with her name written in 
each in her delicate, sensitive handwrit- 
ing, and always with her husband’s name 
above her own, for she dedicated all her 
books to him; it was a faney that she 
had. Nor must his presence in the home 
be forgotten any more than in the books— 
a spirited domination and inspired com- 
mon-sense, which seemed to give a cer- 
tain life to her vaguer visions. But of 
these visions Mrs. Browning rarely spoke; 
she was too simple and practical to in- 
dulge in many apostrophes. 


Il. 


To all of us who have only known Mrs. 
Browning in her own home as a wife and 
a mother, it seems almost impossible to 
realize the time before her home existed 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


when Mrs. Browning was not, and Eliz- 
abeth Barrett, dwelling apart, was weav- 
ing her spells like the Lady of Shalott, 
and subject, like the lady herself, to the 
visions in her mirror. 

Mrs. Browning* was born in the county 
of Durham, on the 6th of March, 1809. 
It was a golden year for poets, for it was 
also that of Tennyson's birth. She was 
the eldest daughter of Edward Moulton, 
and was christened by the names of 
Elizabeth Barrett. Not long after her 
birth, Mr. Moulton, sueceeding to some 
property, took the name of Barrett, so 
that in after-times, when Mrs. Browning 
signed herself at length as Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, it was her own Christian 
name that she used without any further 
literary assumptions. Her mother was 
Mary Graham, the daughter of a Mr. 
Graham, afterwards known as Mr. Gra- 
ham Clark of Northumberland. Soon 
after the child’s birth her parents brought 


* The facts and passages relating to Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s early life are taken (by the kind permission 
of the proprietors and editor) from an article con- 
tributed by the present writer to the Biographical 
Dictionary published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 
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her southward, to Hope End, near Led- 
bury, in Herefordshire, where Mr. Barrett 
now possessed a considerable estate, and 
had built himself a country house. The 
house is now pulled down, but it is de- 
scribed by one of the family as ‘‘a luxu- 
rious home standing in a lovely park, 
among trees and sloping hills all sprin 
kled with sheep”; and this same lady re 
members the great hall, with the great or- 
gan in it, and more especially Elizabeth's 
room, a lofty chamber, with a stained- 
glass window casting lights across the 
floor, and little Elizabeth as she used to 
sit propped against the wall, with her hair 
falling all about her face. There were 
gardens round about the house leading to 
the park. Most of the children had their 
own plots to cultivate, and Elizabeth was 
famed among them all for suecess with 
her white roses. She had a bower of her 
own all overgrown with them; it is still 
blooming for the readers of the lost bow- 
er ‘‘as once beneath the sunshine.” An 
other favorite device with the child was 
that of a man of flowers, laid out in beds 
upon the lawn—a huge giant wrought of 
blossom. ‘‘Eyes of gentianella azure, 
staring, winking at the skies.” 

Mr. Barrett was a rich man, and his 
daughter's life was that of a rich man’s 
child, far removed from the stress, and 
also from the variety and experience, of 
humbler life; but her eager spirit found 
adventure for itself. Her gift for learn- 
ing was extraordinary. At eight years 
old little Elizabeth had a tutor and could 
read Homer in the original, holding her 
book in one hand and nursing her doll 
on the other arm. She has said herself 
that in those days *‘the Greeks were her 
demi-gods; she dreamed more of Aga- 
memnon than of Moses, her black pony.” 
At the same small age she began to try 
her childish powers. When she was 
about eleven or twelve, her great epic of 
the battle of Marathon was written in 
four books, and her proud father had it 
printed. ‘*‘Papa was bent upon spoil- 
ing me,” she writes. Her cousin remem- 
bers a certain ode the little girl recited 
to her father on his birthday; as he lis- 
tened, shading his eyes, the young cous- 
in was wondering why the tears came 
falling along his cheek. It seems right 
to add, on this same authority, that their 
common grandmother, who used to stay 
at the house, did not approve of these 
readings and writings, and said she had 








far rather see Elizabeth's hemming mor 
carefully finished off than hear of a] 
this Greek 

Elizabeth was growing up meanwhil 
under happy influences; she had brothers 
and sisters in her home; her life was not 
all study, she had the best of company 
that of happy children as well as of all 
natural things; she loved her hills, her 
gardens, her woodland play-ground. As 
she grew older she used to drive a pony 
and go farther afield. There is a story 
still told of a little girl, flying in terror 
along one of the steep Herefordshire 
lanes, perhaps frightened by a cow’s horn 
beyond the hedge, who was overtaken by 
a young girl, with a pale spiritual face 
and a profusion of dark curls, driving a 
pony-carriage, and suddenly caught up 
into safety and driven rapidly away 
These scenes are turned to account in 
‘Aurora Leigh.” Very early in life the 
happy drives and rides were discontin 
ued, and the sad apprenticeship to suffer- 
ing began. It probably was Moses, the 
black pony, who was so nearly the cause 
of her death. One day, when she was 
about fifteen, the young girl, impatient, 
tried to saddle her pony in a field alone, 
and fell, with the saddle upon her, in 
some way injuring her spine so seriously 
that she lay for years upon her back. 

She was about twenty when her mo 
ther’s last illness began, and at the same 
time some money catastrophe, the result 
of other people’s misdeeds, overtook Mr. 
Barrett. He would not allow his wife 
to be troubled or to be told of this crisis 
in his affairs, and he compounded with 
his creditors at an enormous cost, mate- 
rially diminishing his income for life, so 
as to put off any change in the ways at 
Hope End until change could trouble the 
sick lady no more. After her death, 
when Elizabeth was a little over twenty, 
they came away, leaving Hope End 
among the hills forever. ‘* Beautiful, 
beautiful hills,” Miss Barrett wrote long 
after from her closed sick-room in Lon 
don, ‘‘and yet not for the whole world’s 
beauty would I stand among the sun 
shine and shadow of them any more; it 
would be a mockery, like the taking back 
a broken flower to its stalk.” 

The family spent two years at Sid 
mouth, and then came to London, where 
Mr. Barrett first bought a house in 
Gloucester Place, and then removed to 
Wimpole Street. His daughter’s contin- 
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ued delicacy and failure of health kept 
her for months at a time a prisoner to her 
room, but did not prevent her from living 
her own life of eager and beautiful aspi 
ration. 
world 


She was becoming known to the 
Her ‘‘ Prometheus,” which was 
published when she was twenty-six years 
old, was reviewed in the Quarterly Re 
view for 1840, and there Miss Barrett's 
name comes second among a list of the 


G e, 174 Br 


most accomplished women of those days, 
whose little tinkling guitars are scarcely 
audible now, while this one voice vibrates 
only more clearly as the echoes of her 
time die away. 

Her noble poem on 
was republished with the ‘* Seraphim,” 
by which (whatever her later opinion 


‘Cowper's Grave” 


may have been) she seems to have set 
small count at the time, ‘‘ all the remain- 
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ing copies of the book being locked away 
in the wardrobe in her father’s bedroom,” 
‘entombed as safely as Oidipus among 
the olives.” 

From Wimpole Street Miss Barrett 
went, an unwilling exile for her health’s 
sake, to Torquay, where the tragedy oc 
curred which, as she writes to Mr. Horne, 
‘gave a nightmare to her life forever.” 
Her companion-brother had come to see 
her and to be with her and to be com- 
forted by her for some trouble of his 
own, when he was accidentally drowned, 
under circumstances of suspense which 
added to the shock. All that year the sea 
beating upon the shore sounded to her as 
a dirge, she says in a letter to Miss Mit- 
ford It was long before Miss Barrett's 
health was sufficiently restored to allow 
of her being brought home to Wimpole 
Street, where many vears passed away in 
confinement to a sick-room, to which few 
besides members of her own family were 
admitted. Among these exceptions was 
her devoted Miss Mitford, who would 
‘‘travel forty miles to see her for an 
hour.” Besides Miss Mitford, Mrs. Jame- 
son also came, and, above all, Mr. Ken- 
yon, the friend and dearest cousin, to 
whom Mrs. Browning afterwards dedi- 
cated ** Aurora Leigh.” Mr. Kenyon had 
an almost fatherly affection for her, and 
from the first recognized his young rela- 
tive’s genius. He was a constant visitor 
and her link with the outside world, and 
he never failed to urge her to write, and 
to live out and beyond the walls of her 
chamber. 

As Miss Barrett lay on her couch with 
her dog Flush at her feet, Miss Mitford 
describes her as reading every book, in 
almost every language, and giving her- 
self heart and soul to poetry. She also 
occupied herself with prose, writing lit- 
erary articles for the Atheneum, and 
contributing to a modern rendering of 
Chaucer which was then being edited by 
her unknown friend Mr. R. H. Horne, 
from whose correspondence with her I 
have already quoted, and whose interest 
in literature and occupation with literary 
things must have brought wholesome 
distractions to the monotonies of her life. 

But such a woman, though living so 
quietly and thus secluded from the world, 
could not have been altogether out of 
touch with its changing impressions. 
The early letters of Mrs. Browning's to 
Mr. Horne, written before her marriage, 


and published with her husband’s sane 
tion after her death, are full of the suo 
gestions of her delightful fancy. Take 
for instance, ‘‘Sappho, who broke off a 
fragment of her soul for us to gues 
at.” Of herself, she says (apparently in 
answer to some questions), ** my story 
amounts to the knife-grinder’s, with no 
thing at all for a catastrophe! <A bird 
in a cage would have as good a story, 
most of my events and nearly all my 
intense pleasure s have passed in Why 
thoughts.” Here is another instance of 
her unconscious presence in the minds 
of others. ‘‘I remember all those sad 
circumstances connected with the last 
doings of poor Haydon.” Mr. Brown 
ing writes to Professor Knight, in 1882 
‘‘He never saw my wife, but inter 
changed letters with her occasionally. 
On visiting her, the day before the paint 
er’s death, I found her room occupied 
by a quantity of studies—sketches and 
portraits —which, together with paints, 
palettes, and brushes, he had chosen to 
send in apprehension of an arrest or, at 
all events, an ‘execution’ in his own 
house. The letter which apprised her of 
this step said, in excuse of it, ‘they may 
have a right to my goods; they can have 
none to my mere work tools and necessa- 
ries of existence,’ or words to that effect. 
The next morning I read the account in 
the Times, and myself hastened to break 
the news at Wimpole Street, but had 
been anticipated. Every article was at 
once sent back, no doubt. I do not re 
member noticing Wordsworth’s portrait 
—it never belonged to my wife, certain 
ly, at any time. She possessed an en 
graving of the head; I suppose a gift 
from poor Haydon....” 


III. 


My friend Professor Knight has kindly 
given me leave to quote from some more 
of his letters from Robert Browning. One 
most interesting record describes the 
poet’s own first acquaintance with Mr. 
Kenyon. The letter is dated January 
the 10th, 1884; but the events related, of 
course, to some forty years before. 


“With respect to the information you desire 
about Mr. Kenyon, all that I do ‘know of 
him—better than anybody,’ perhaps—is his 
great goodness to myself. Singularly, little 
respecting his early life came to my know- 
ledge. He was the cousin of Mr. Barrett; 
second cousin, therefore, of my wife, to whom 





ROBERT AND 
he was ever deeply attached. I first met him 
at a dinner of Sergeant Talfourd’s, after which 
he drew his chair by mine and inquired 
whether my father had been his old school- 
fellow and friend at Cheshunt, adding that, 
in & poem just printed, he had been com- 
memorating their play-ground fights, armed 
with sword and shield, as Achilles and Hector, 
some half-century before. On telling this to 
my father at breakfast next morning, he at 
once, with a pencil, sketched me the boy’s 
face, still distinguishable in the 
elderly gentleman’s I had made acquaintance 
with. 
acquaintance with my father, and became my 
fast friend; hence my introduction to Miss 
Barrett. 

“He was one of the best of human beings, 
with a general sympathy for excellence of 
every kind. He enjoyed the friendship of 
Wordsworth, of Southey, of Landor; and, in 
later days, was intimate with most of my own 
I believe that 


handsome 


Mr, Kenyon at once renewed his own 


contemporaries of eminence. 
he was born in the West Indies, whence his 
property that of Mr. 
Barrett, persistentiy styled a ‘merchant’ by 
biographers who will not take the pains to do 
more than copy the blunders of their forerun- 
ners in the business of article-mongery. He 
was twice married, but left no family. I 
should Mr. Scharf (of the National 
Portrait Gallery) as a far more qualified in- 
formant on all such matters, my own concern 
having mainly been with his exceeding good- 
ness to me and mine.” 


was derived, as was 


suggest 


IV. 

When Mrs. Orr’s admirable history of 
Robert Browning appeared, the writer 
felt that it but waste of time to 
attempt anything like a_ biographical 
record. Others, with more knowledge 


was 


of his early days, have described Robert 
Browning as a child, as a boy, and a 


very young man. Howtouching, among 
other things, is the account of the little 
child among his animals and pets; and 
of the tender mother taking so much 
pains to find the original editions of 
Shelley and of Keats, and giving them to 
her boy at a time when their works were 
scarcely to be bought! This much I will 
just note, that Browning was a year 
younger than my own father, and was 
born at Camberwell in May, 1812. He 
went to Italy when he was twenty years 
of age, and there he studied hard, laying 
in a noble treasury of facts and fancies 
to be dealt out in after-life, when the 
time comes to draw upon the past, upon 
that youth which age spends liberally, 
and which is ‘‘the background of pale 
gold” upon which al] our lives are painted. 
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Browning's first published poem was 
Pauline,” coming out in the same year 
as the ‘ Miller's Daughter” and the 
‘Dream of Fair Women.” And we are 
also told that Dante Rossetti, then a very 
young man, admired ** Pauline” so much 
that he copied* the whole poem out from 
the book in the British Museum. 

In 1834 Robert Browning went to 
Russia, and there wrote ** Porphyria’s 
published by Mr. Jonathan Fox 
in a Unitarian magazine, where the poem 
must have looked somewhat out of place. 
It was at Mr. Fox’s house that Browning 
first met Macready. 

Notwithstanding many differences and 
consequent estrangements, | have often 
heard Mr. Browning speak of the great 
actor with interest and sympathy, the 
last time being when Recollections of 
Macready, a book of Lady Pollock’s, had 
just come out. She had sent Mr. Brown- 
ing a copy, with which he was delighted, 
and he quoted after page from 
memory. His memory was to the last 
most remarkable. 

There is a touching passage in Mrs. 
Orr's deseribing the meeting of 
Browning and Macready after their long 
years of estrangement. Both had 
their homes wrecked and desolate; both 
had passed through deep waters. They 
met unexpectedly and held each other's 
hands again. ‘“‘Oh! Macready,” said 
Browning. And neither of them could 
speak another word. 

As we all know, it was Mr. Kenyon 
who first introduced Robert Browning to 
his future wife; and the story, as told 
by Mrs. Orr, is most romantic. The poet 
was about thirty-two years of age at this 
time, in the fulness of his powers. She 
was supposed to be a confirmed invalid, 
confined to her own room and to her 
couch, seeing no one, living her own spir- 
itual life, indeed, but looking for none 
other, when Mr. Kenyon first brought Mr. 
Browning to her father’s house. Miss 
Barrett’s reputation was well established 
by this time. ‘* Lady Geraldine’s Court 
ship” was already published, in which 
the author had written of Browning 
among other poets as of ‘‘some pome- 
granate, which, if cut deep down the 
middle, shows a heart within blood-tincet- 


ae 


Lover,” 


page 


book 


seen 


* The writer has in her possession a book in 
which her own father, somewhere about that same 
year, copied out Tennyson’s “‘ Day Dream ” verse by 
verse. 
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ured, of a veined humanity”; and one 
can well believe that this present meet 
ing must have been but a phase in an 
old and long-existing sympathy between 
kindred spirits. 
the poets became engaged, and they were 
murried in the autumn of the year 1846. 

Who does not know the story of this 
Has not Mrs. 
3rowning herself spoken of it in words 
indelible and never to be quoted without 
sympathy by all women? while he from 
his own fireside has struck chord after 
chord of manly feeling than which this 
life nothing deeper or more 
true. 


Very soon afterwards 


marriage of true souls? 


contains 
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though she died in Florence, though she 
loved the land of her adoption, yet she 
never, for all that, ceased to breathe her 
as she sat by the Casa Guid 
Italian 
dazzled her dark eyes, and Italian voices 
the though her 
mixed the waters of the 
Arno, she still of Herefordshire 
lakes and hills, of the green land where 
childhood” played, ‘* dimpled 
close with hill and valley, dappled very 
with *..... Now that the 
writer has seen the first home and the 
last home of that kind friend of her girl 
hood, it seems to her if she could 


native air 


windows; and though sunshine 
street, 
with 


wrote 


echoed in very 


ink was 


**jocund 


close shade.’ 
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The sonnets from the Portuguese were 
written by Elizabeth Barrett to Mr. 


better listen to that poet’s song, growing 
sweeter, all true with 
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music does, 
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3rowning before her marriage, although 
she never even showed them to him till 


years. 


We had been spending an autumn 
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some years after they were ma.iand wife. 


They were sonnets such as no Portuguese 
ever wrote will write 
again. There is a quality in them which 
is beyond words, that echo which belongs 
to the highest human expression of feel- 
ing. But such a love to such a woman 
comes with its own testament. 


before, or ever 


Some years before her marriage the 
doctors had positively declared that Miss 
Barrett's life depended upon her leaving 
England for the winter, and immediately 
after their marriage Mr. Browning took 
his wife abroad. 

Mrs. Jameson 
and Mrs. Browning arrived there. 
is an interesting account* of the meet- 
ing, and of their all journeying together 
southwards by Avignon and Vaucluse. 
Can this be the life-long invalid of whom 
we read, perching out-of-doors upon a 
rock, among the shallow curling waters 


was at Paris when Mr. 
There 


of a stream? They come to a rest at 
Pisa, whence Mrs. Browning to 
her old friend Mr. Horne, to tell him of 
her marriage, adding that Mrs. Jame- 
son calls her, notwithstanding all the 
emotion and fatigue of the last six weeks, 
rather ‘‘transformed” than improved. 
From Pisa the new married pair went to 
Florence, where they finally settled, and 
where their boy was born in 1849. 

Poets are painters in words, and the 
color and the atmosphere of the country 
to which they belong seem to be repeated 
almost unconsciously in their work and 
its setting. Mrs. Browning was an Eng- 
lish woman; though she lived in Italy, 

* Life of Mrs. Jameson, by Mrs. Macpherson. 


writes 


month in Mrs. Browning’s country when 
we drove to visit the scene of her early 
youth, and it seemed to me as if an echo 
of her melody was still vibrating from 
hedge-row to hedge-row, even though the 
birds though summer 
and singing-time was over. We drove 
along, my little son and I, towards Hope 
End, by a road descending gradually 
from the of the Malvern Hills 
into the valley; it ran across commons 
sprinkled with with ‘lively 
donkeys, and skirted by the cottages still 
alight with and nasturtium 
beds, for they sheltered from the 
cold wind by t range of purple hills 
‘‘looming arow”; then we dipped into 
lanes between high banks heaped with 
ferns and leaves of every shade of bur 
nished gold and brown, fenced up by the 
twisting roots of the chestnuts and oak- 
trees; and all along the way, as our old 
white horse jogged steadily on, we could 
see the briers and the blackberry sprays 
traveliing too, advancing from tree to 
tree and from hedge to hedge, flashing 
their long flaming brands and warning 
tokens of winter’s approaching armies 
The wind was cold and in the north; the 
sky overhead was broken and stormy. 
Sometimes we dived into’ sudden glooms 
among rocks overhung with ivy and 
thick brushwood, then we came out into 
an open space again. and caught sight of 
vast skies dashed with strange lights, of 
a wonderful cloud-capped country up 
above that seemed to reach from ocean 
to ocean, while the storm-clouds reared 
their vast piles out of these sapphire 
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depths. Our adventures were not along 
the road, but chiefly overhead. My boy 
amused himself by counting the broken 
rainbows and the hail-storms falling in 
the distance; and then at last, just as we 
were getting cold and tired, we turned 
into the lodge gates of Hope End. 

[ don’t know how the park strikes 
other people; to me, who paid this one 
short visit, it seemed a sort of enchanted 
warden revealed for an hour, and I almost 
expected that it would then vanish away.* 
The green sides of the hills sloped down 


herds, wild creatures, sympathetic, not 
yet afraid! Finally came a sight of the 
river, where a couple of water-fowl were 
flying into the sedges. But where was 
the wild swan’s nest? and why was not 
the great god Pan there to welcome us? 
It all seemed so natural and so vivid 
that I should not have been startled to 
see him sitting there by the side of the 
river. 
IV. 

The only memorandum I ever made of 

Mrs. Browning's talk was when I was 


BROWNING'S TOMB AT FLORENCE. 


into the garden, and rose again crowned 
with pine-trees; everything was wild, 
abrupt, and yet suddenly harmonious. 
We passed an unsuspected lake covered 
with water-lilies. A flock of sheep at 
full gallop plunged across the roaa, then 
came ponies with long manes and round 
wondering eyes trotting after us. Some- 
times in the Alps one has met such 
* “Here’s the garden she walked across.... 

Down this side of the gravel-walk 

She went, while her robe’s edge brushed the box : 

And here she paused in her gracious talk 

To point me a moth on the milk-white flox. 

Roses ranged in valiant row, 

I will never think she passed you by!”.... 

—‘Garpen Fanctes,”’ R. 


about sixteen years old, and I heard her 
saying of some one else, ‘* That without 
illness, she saw no reason why the mind 
should ever fail.” The visitor to whom 
she was talking seems to have come away 
complaining that the conversation had 
been too matter-of-fact, too much to the 
point; nothing romantic, nothing poetic, 
such as one might expect from a poet! 
Another person also present had an- 
swered that was just the reason of Mrs. 
Browning’s power—she kept her poetry 
for her poetry, and didn’t scatter it about 
where it was not wanted; and then comes 
a girlish note: ‘‘I think Mrs. Browning 
is the greatest woman I ever saw in all 
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my life. She is very small; she is brown, 
with dark eyes and dead brown hair; she 
has white teeth and a low, curious voice; 
she has a manner full of charm and 
kindness; she rarely laughs, but is always 
cheerful and smiling: her eyes are very 
bright. 
He is short; he is dark, with a frank open 


Her husband is not unlike her. 


countenance, long hair streaked with 
gray; he opens his mouth wide when he 
speaks; he has white teeth.” 

When I first remember Mr. Browning 
he was a comparatively young man 
though, for the matter of that, he was 
always young, as his father had been be- 
fore him—and he was also happy in this, 
that the length of his life can best be 
measured by his work. In those days | 
had not read one single word of his 
poetry, but somehow one realized that it 
was there.* Almost the first time I ever 
really recall Mr. Browning, he and my 
father and Mrs. Browning were discuss- 
ing spiritualism in a very human and 
material fashion, each holding to their 
own point of view, and my sister and I 
sat by listening and silent. My father 
was always immensely interested by the 
stories thus told, though he certainly did 
not believe in them. Mrs. Browning be 
lieved, and Mr. Browning was always 
irritated beyond patience by the subject. 
I can remember her voice, a sort of faint 
minor chord, as she, lisping the ‘‘r” a lit- 
tle, uttered her remonstrating ‘* Robert!” 
and his loud dominant barytone sweep- 
ing away every possible plea she and my 
father could make; and then came my 
father’s deliberate notes, which seemed 
to fall a little sadly —his voice always 
sounded a little sad—upon the rising 
I think this 
must have been just before we all went 
to Rome: it was in the morning, in some 
foreign city. I can see Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning, with their faces turned tow- 
ards the window, and mv father with his 
back to it, and all of us assembled in a 
little high-up room. Mr. Browning was 
dressed in a brown rough suit, and his 
hair was black hair then; and she, as far 
as I can remember, was, as usual, in 
soft-falling flounces of black silk, and 
with her heavy cvr!s drooping, and a 
thin gold chain hanging round her neck. 


waves of the discussion. 


* An incidental allusion in Mrs. Orr’s life of 
Browning has only reealled my own vivid impression 
of the happy relations between my father and Mrs, 
Browning. 
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In the winter of 1853-4 we lived in 
Rome, in the Via della Croce, and th 
Brownings lived in the Bocca di Leon 
hard by. The evenings our father dined 
away from home our old donna (so | 
think cooks used to be called) would 
conduct us to our tranquil dissipations, 
through the dark streets, past the swing 
ing lamps, up and down the black stone 
staircases; and very frequently we spent 
an evening with Mrs. Browning in her 
quiet room, while Mr. Browning was out 
visiting some of the many friends who 
were assembled in Rome that year. At 
ten o'clock came our father’s servant to 
fetch us back, with the huge key of our 
own somewhat imposing palazzo. It was 
a happy and an eventful time, all the 
more eventful and happy to us for the 
presence of the two kind ladies, Mrs. 
Browning and Mrs. Sartoris, who befriend 
ed us. 

I can also remember one special even 
ing at Mrs. Sartoris’s, when a certain 
number of people were sitting just before 
dinner-time in one of those lofty Roman 
drawing-rooms, which become so delight 
ful when they are inhabited by English 
people, which look so chill and formal 
in their natural condition. This saloon 
was on the first floor, with great win- 
dows at the farther end. It was all full 
of a certain mingled atmosphere of flow- 
ers and light, and comfort and color. It 
was in contrast but not out of harmony 
with Mrs. Browning’s quiet room—in both 
places existed the individuality which real 
home-makers know how to give to their 
homes. Here swinging lamps were light- 
ed up, beautiful things hung on the walls, 
the music came and went as it listed, a 
great piano was drawn out and open, the 
tables were piled with books and flowers. 
Mrs. Sartoris, the lady of the shrine, dress- 
ed in some flowing, pearly satin tea gown, 
was sitting by a round table reading to 
some other women who had come to see 
her. She was reading from a book of 
poems which had lately appeared; and as 
she read in her wonderful Muse-like way 
she paused, she re-réad the words, and 
she emphasized the lines, then stopped 
short, the others exclaiming, half laugh 
ing, half protesting....It was a lively, 
excitable party, outstaying the usual hour 
of a visit; questioning, puzzling, and dis- 
cursive—a Browning society of the past 

—into the midst of which a door opens 

(and it is this fact which recalls it to my 
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mind), and Mr. Browning himself walks 
in, and the burst of voices is suddenly 
reduced to one single voice, that of the 
hostess, calling him to her side, and ask 
ing him to define his meaning. But he 
evaded the question, began to talk of 
something else—he never much cared to 
talk of his own poetry—and the Brown 
ing society dispersed. 

Mrs. Sartoris used to describe many 
pleasant meetings between the Brown 
ings and themselves, and there is one 
particular festival she used to like to 
speak of—a certain luncheon at their 
house, which she always said was one of 
the most delightful entertainments she 
could remember in all her life. One won 
ders whether the guests or the hosts con- 
tributed most. Each one had been hap 
py and talked his or her best, and when 
the Sartorises got up reluctantly to go, 
saying **How delightful it had been,” 
Mr. Browning cried, **Come back to sup 
with us,do”; and Mrs. Browning exclaim 
ed, ‘‘Oh, Robert, how ean you ask them! 
There is no supper, nothing but the re- 
mains of the pie.” And then, cries Rob- 
ert Browning, ** Well, come back and fin- 
ish the pie.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette of April 9, 
1891, contains an amusing account of a 
journey from London to Paris taken for- 
ty years ago by Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 
The companion they carried with them 
writes of the expedition, dating from 
Chelsea, September 4, 1851: 

“The day before yesterday, near midnight, 
I returned from a very short and very insig- 
nificant excursion to Paris, which, after a month 
at Malvern water-cure and then a ten days at 
Secotsbrig, concludes my travels for this year. 
Miserable puddle and tumult all my travels 
are; of no use to me except to bring agitation, 
sleeplessness, sorrow, and distress. Better not 
to travel at all unless when Iam bound to do 
it. But this tour to Paris was a promised one, 
I had engaged to meet the Ashburtons (Lord 
and Lady) there, on their return from Switzer- 
land and Hamburg, before either party left 
London. The time at last suited; all was ready 
except will on my part; so, after hesitation 
and painful indecision enough, I did resolve, 
packed my baggage again, and did the little 
tour I stood engaged for.” 


The chronicle begins on Monday, Sep- 
tember 21st, when ‘* Brother John” and 
Carlyle go to Chorley to consult about 
passports, routes, and conditions.... 

“ At Chapman’s shop I learned that Robert 
Browning (poet) and his wife were just about 
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setting out for Paris. I walked to their place ; 
had, during that day and the following, consul- 
tations with these fellow-pilgrims, and decided 
to go with them vid Dieppe on Thursday... . 
“Up, according, on Thursday morning, in 
unutterable flurry and tumult — phenomena 
on the Thames all dreamlike, one spectralism 
chasing another—to the station in good time; 
found the Brownings just arriving, which 
seemed a good omen. Browning with wife 
and child and maid, then an empty seat for 
cloaks and baskets; lastly, at the opposite end 
from me.a hard-faced, honest Englishman or 
Scotchman all in gray with a gray cap, who 
looked rather ostrich-like, but proved very 
harmless and quiet—this was the loading of 
our carriage; and so away we went, Browning 
talking very loud and with vivacity, I silent 
rather, tending towards many thoughts. ... 
“Our friends, especially our French friends, 
were full of bustle, full of noise, at starting; 
but so soon as we had cleared the little chan- 
nel of Newhaven and got into the sea or Brit- 
ish Channel all this abated, sank into the gen- 
eral sordid torpor of seasickness, with its mis- 
erable noises— houhah, hoh !—and hardly any 
other, amid the rattling of the wind and sea, 
A sorry phasis of humanity! Browning was 
sick—lay in one of the bench-tents horizontal, 
his wife below I was not absolutely sick, 
but had to be quite quiet and without com- 
fort, save in one cigar, for seven or eight hours 
of blustering, spraying, and occasional rain.” 


And so with mention of the prostration 
into doleful silence, of evanition into ut 
ter carkness, of the poor Frenchman who 
was so lively at starting. 


“At Dieppe, while the others were in the 
hotel having some very bad cold tea and cold- 
er coffee, Browning was passing our luggage, 
brought it all in safe about half past ten 
o'clock, and we could address ourselves to re- 
pose. So to bed in my upper room, bemoan- 
ed by the sea and small incidental noises of 
the harbor. Next morning Browning, as be- 
fore, did everything. I sat out-of-doors on 
some logs at my ease and smoked, looking at 
the population and their ways. Browning 
fought for us, and we—that is, the woman, the 
child, and I—had only to wait and be silent. 
At Paris the travellers came into a crowding, 


jingling,vociferous tumult, in which the brave 


Browning fought for us, leaving me to sit be- 
side the woman.” 


Mr. Browning once told us a little an- 
ecdote of the Carlyles at tea in Cheyne 
Row, and of Mrs. Carlyle pouring out the 
tea, with a brass kettle boiling on the 
hob, and Mr. Browning presently seeing 
that the kettle was needed, and that Car- 
lyle was not disposed to move, rose from 
his own chair, and filled the teapot for 
his hostess, and then stood by her tea 
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table still talking and absently holding 
the smoking kettle in his hand. 

‘Can't you put it down?” said Mrs. 
Carlyle, suddenly; and Mr. Browning, 
confused and somewhat absent, immedi 
ately popped the kettle down upon the 
earpet, which was a new one. 

Mrs. Carlyle exclaimed in horror—I 
have no doubt she was half laughing 
‘*See how fine he has grown! He does 
not any longer know what to do with 
the kettle!” 

And, sure enough, when Mr. Browning 
penitently took it up again, a brown oval 
mark was to be seen clearly stamped and 


burned upon the new carpet. ‘* You can 
imagine what I felt,” said Mr. Browning. 
‘*Carlyle came to my rescue. ‘ Ye should 


have been more explicit,’ said he to his 
wife.” 
Vv 

When my father went for the second 
time to America, in 1856, my sister and I 
remained behind, and fora couple of days 
we staid on in our home before going to 
Paris. Those days of parting are always 
sad ones, and we were dismally moping 
about the house and preparing for our 
own journey when we were immensely 
cheered by a visitor. It was Mr. Brown- 
ing, who came in to see us, and who 
brought us an affectionate little note from 
his wife. We were to go and spend the 
evening with them, the kind people said. 
They had Mr, Kenyon’s brougHam at their 
disposal, and it would come and fetch us 
and take us back at night, and so that 
first sad evening passed far more happily 
than we could ever have imagined pos- 
sible. I remember feeling, as young peo- 
ple do, utterly, hopelessly miserable, and 
then suddenly very cheerful every now 
and then. I believe my father had 
planned it all with them before he went 
away. 

This was in the autumn of 1856, and 
‘**Aurora Leigh” was published in 1857. 
It must have been on the oceasion of their 
journey home to England that ‘*‘ Aurora 
Leigh’’ was lost in its box at Mar 
seilles. 

The box was at Marseilles, where it had 
been left by some oversight, and all the 
MSS. had been packed in it. In this same 
box were also carefully put away certain 
velvet suits and lace collars, in which 
the little son was to make his appear- 
ance among his English relatives. Mrs. 
Browning's chief concern was not for her 


MSS., but for the loss of her little boy’s 
wardrobe, which had been devised with 
so much motherly pride. Who shall 
blame her if her taste in boys’ costume 
was somewhat too fanciful and poetic for 
the days in which she lived? 

Happily for the world at large, one of 
Mrs. Browning's brothers chanced to pass 
through the place, and the box was dis 
covered by him stowed away in a cellar 
at the customs. 

We must have met again in Paris later 
in this same year. The Brownings had 
an apartment near the Rond Point, where 
we used to go and see them, only to find 
the same warm and tranquil atmosphere 
that we used to breathe at Rome—the sofa 
drawn out, the tiny lady in the corner, 
the afternoon sun dazzling in at the win- 
dow. On one occasion Mr. Hamilton 
Aidé was paying a visit. He had been 
talking about books, and, half laughing, 
he turned to a young woman who had 
just come in and asked her when her forth- 
coming work would be ready. Young 
persons are ashamed, and very properly 
so, of their early failures, of their pattes 
de mouches and wild attempts at author 
ship, and this one was no exception to 
the common law, and answered *‘ Never.” 
somewhat too emphatically. And then it 
was that Mr. Browning spoke one of those 
chance sayings which make headings to 
the chapters of one’s life. ‘* All in good 
tirne,” he said, and he went on to ask us 
all if we remembered the epitaph on the 
Roman lady who sat at home and span 
wool. ‘*‘ You must spin your wool some 
day,” he said, kindly, to the would-be 
authoress ; ‘every woman has wool to spin 
of some sort or another; isn’t it so?” he 
said, and he turned to his wife. 

I went home feeling quite impressed by 
the little speech, it had been so gravely 
and kindly made. My blurred pages 
looked altogether different, somehow. It 
was spinning wool—it was not wasting 
one’s time, one’s temper—it was something 
more than spoiling paper and pens. And 
this much I may perhaps add for the com- 
fort of the future race of authoresses who 
are now spinning the cocoons from which 
the fluttering butterflies and Psyches yet 
to be will emerge upon their wings: nev- 
er has anything given more trouble or 
seemed more painfully hopeless than those 
early incoherent pages, so full of meaning 
to one’s self, so absolutely idiotic in expres- 
sion. In later life the words come easily, 
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table still talking and absently holding 
the smoking kettle in his hand. 

‘Can't you put it down?” said Mrs. 
Carlyle, suddenly; and Mr. Browning, 
confused and somewhat absent, immedi- 
ately popped the kettle down upon the 
carpet, Which was a new one. 

Mrs. Carlyle exclaimed in horror—I 
have no doubt she was half laughing 
‘*See how fine he has grown! He does 
not any longer know what to do with 
the kettle!” 

And, sure enough, when Mr. Browning 
penitently took it up again, a brown oval 
mark was to be seen clearly stamped and 
burned upon the new carpet. ‘* You can 
imagine what I felt,” said Mr. Browning. 
‘*Carlyle came to my rescue. ‘ Ye should 
have been more explicit,’ said he to his 
wife.” 

y. 

When my father went for the second 
time to America, in 1856, my sister and I 
remained behind, and fora couple of days 
we staid on in our home before going to 


Paris. Those days of parting are always 


sad ones, and we were dismally moping 
about the house and preparing for our 
own journey when we were immensely 


It was Mr. Brown 
ing, who came in to see us, and who 
brought us an affectionate little note from 
his wife. We were to go and spend the 
evening with them, the kind people said. 
They had Mr, Kenyon’s brougham at their 
disposal, and it would come and fetch us 
and take us back at night, and so that 
first sad evening passed far more happily 
than we could ever have imagined pos- 
sible. I remember feeling, as young peo- 
ple do, utterly, hopelessly miserable, and 
then suddenly very cheerful every now 
and then. I believe my father had 
planned it all with them before he went 
away. 

This was in the autumn of 1856, and 
‘“Aurora Leigh’ was published in 1857. 
It must have been on the occasion of their 
journey home to England that ‘‘ Aurora 
Leigh’? was lost in its box at Mar- 
seilles. 

The box was at Marseilles, where it had 
been left by some oversight, and all the 
MSS. had been packed in it. In this same 
box were also carefully put away certain 
velvet suits and lace collars, in which 
the little son was to make his appear- 
ance among his English relatives. Mrs. 
Browning's chief concern was not for her 


cheered by a visitor. 
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MSS., but for the loss of her little boy's 
wardrobe, which had been devised with 
so much motherly pride. Who shall 
blame her if her taste in boys’ costume 
was somewhat too fanciful and poetic for 
the days in which she lived? 

Happily for the world at large, one o! 
Mrs. Browning's brothers chanced to pass 
through the place, and the box was dis 
covered by him stowed away in a cellar 
at the customs. 

We must have met again in Paris later 
in this same year. The Brownings had 
an apartment near the Rond Point, where 
we used to go and see them, only to find 
the same warm and tranquil atmosphere 
that we used to breathe at Rome—the sofa 
drawn out, the tiny lady in the corner, 
the afternoon sun dazzling in at the win- 
dow. On one occasion Mr. Hamilton 
Aidé was paying a visit. He had been 
talking about books, and, half laughing, 
he turned to a young woman who had 
just come in and asked her when her forth- 
coming work would be ready. Young 
persons are ashamed, and very properly 
so, of their early failures, of their pattes 
de mouches and wild attempts at author- 
ship, and this one was no exception to 
the common law, and answered ** Never.” 
somewhat too emphatically. And then it 
was that Mr. Browning spoke one of those 
chance sayings which make headings to 
the chapters of one’s life. ‘‘ Ali in good 
time,” he said, and he went on to ask us 
all if we remembered the epitaph on the 
Roman lady who sat at home and span 
wool. ‘‘ You must spin your wool some 
day,” he said, kindly, to the would-be 
authoress; ‘‘every woman has wool to spin 
of some sort or another; isn’t it so?” he 
said, and he turned to his wife. 

I went home feeling quite impressed by 
the little speech, it had been so gravely 
and kindly made. My blurred pages 
looked altogether different, somehow. It 
was spinning wool—it was not wasting 
one’s time, one’s temper—it was something 
more than spoiling paper and pens. And 
this much I may perhaps add for the com- 
fort of the future race of authoresses who 
are now spinning the cocoons from which 
the fluttering butterflies and Psyches yet 
to be will emerge upon their wings: nev- 
er has anything given more trouble or 
seemed more painfully hopeless than those 
early incoherent pages, so full of meaning 
to one’s self, so absolutely idiotic in expres- 
sion. In later life the words come easily, 
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It was in that same apartment that 
I remember hearing Mr. Browning say 
across all these long years): ‘‘It may 
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glimpse ‘‘ by the fireside” of the poet’s 
home: 
*Fiorence, Feb. 24, °58 

“It is far too many weeks now, my dear 
Milsand, since we got your letter and cer- 
tainly it has never once been out of sight any 
more than out of mind, for I put it over the 
fireplace where we both sit these long winter 
evenings, and often, indeed, a glance at it has 
brought you beside us again, as on those plea- 
sant Paris evenings. We English have a su- 
perstition that when people talk of us our ears 
burn —have yours caused you any serious in- 


convenience that way? 


You know we three 
have long since passed the stage in friendship 
when assurances are necessary to any one of us. 
For us two here, we gained nothing by our 
sojourn in Paris like the knowledge and love 
of you, and yet Paris gave us many valuable 
One day, in all probability, we shall 
come together again, and meantime the news 
of you, though never so slight, will be a delight 
tous; yet your letter has been all this time un- 
auswered; but one reason was that only in 


things. 


the last day or two have I been able to get the 
review with your article in; it is here on the 
table at last. In whatis it obscure? Strong, 
condensed, and direct it is, and no doubt the 
common readers of easy writing feel oppressed 
by twenty pages of such masculine stuff. My 
wife will write a few lines about ourselves; 
she is suffering a little from the cold which 
has come late, nor very severely either, but 
enough to intluence her more than I could 
wish. We live wholly alone here; I have 
not left the house one evening since our re- 
turn. I am writing, a first step towards pop- 
ularity for me, lyrics with more musie and 
painting than before, so as to get people to 
hear and see*......something to follow, rf I can 
compass it 

“IT have a new acquaintance here, much to 
my taste, Tennyson’s eldest brother, who has 
long been settled here, with many of his bro 
ther’s qualities, a very earnest, simple, and 
truthful man, with many admirable talents 
and aequirements, the whole sicklied o’er by 
an inordinate dose of our English disease, shy- 
ness; he sees next to no company, but comes 
here, and we wa'k together knew too 
little of Mr. Darley ;t will he keep the slender 
memory of me he may have? and do you, dear 
Milsand,ever know me for yours affectionately, 

By an” 


In this same letter there is an interest 
ing paragraph which runs as follows: 


* “ How a sound shall quicken content to bliss.” 
—Dramatic Lyrics. 

+ The writer has left the little message to Mr. Dar- 
ley, which commemorates another very early recol- 
lection, that of a gentle, handsome painter whom 
she as a child remembers. His paintings made no 
particular impression upon us all, but his kind tran- 
quillity of manner and courteous ways are not to be 
forgotten. 


“Helen Faucit isgoing to produce an old play 
of mine never acted, at the Haymarket, Co 
lombe’s Birthday; look out for it in April, keep- 
ing in mind the proverbial uncertainty of 
things theatrical. My main hope of its su 
cess lies in its being wholly an actor’s and 
manager’s speculation, not the writer's.” 


I have been fortunate for years past in 


being able to count upon the help of a re 
cording friend and neighbor, to whom | 
sometimes go for the magic of a sugges 
tive touch, when together we conjure up 
things out of the past. 

I wrote toask her about the production 
of Mr. Browning’s plays upon the stage, 
and she sent me the following account of 
her recollections of Strafford; nor can I 
do better now than insert her answer here 
at length, for to cut out any word is to 
destroy the impression which it gives: 


* April 30, 1891, Briguton 

“The production of Browning’s Strafford 
which you ask me about, occurred so early in 
my career that anything I could say about it 
would be, I fear, of little use to you. 
young then, and just a mere novice in my art, 
so that my first feeling, when I heard the play 
read, was one of wonder that such a weighty 
character as Lucy, Countess of Carlisle, should 
be intrusted to my hands. I was told that 
Mr. Browning had particulariy wished me to 
undertake it. I naturally felt the compliment 
implied in the wish, but this only increased 
my surprise, which did not diminish as I ad- 
vanced in the study of the character. 

“Lady Carlisle, as drawn by Mr. Browning, 
a woman versed in all the political struggles 
and intrigues of the times, did not move me. 


I was so 


The only interest she awoke in me was due to 
her silent love for Strafford and devotion to 
his cause; and I wondered why, depending so 
absolutely as he did upon her sympathy, her 
intelligence, her complete self-abnegation, he 
should only have, in the early part, a common 
expression of gratitude to give her in return. 

“This made the treatment of Lucy’s char- 
acter, as you will readily see, all the more dif- 
ficult in the necessity it imposed upon me of 
letting her feeling be seen by the audience, 
without its being perceptible to Strafford 

“Of course I did my best to carry out what 
I conceived was Mr. Browning’s view; and he, 
at all events, I had reason to know, was well 
satisfied with my efforts. I had imet him at 
Mr. and Mrs. Macready’s house previously, 
that at the rehearsals we renewed our acquaiut- 
ance, 

“T suppose he was nervous, for I remember 
Mr. Macready read the play to us in the green- 
room. And how finely he read! He made the 
smallest part distinct and prominent. He was 
accused of under-reading his own vart. But I 
do not think this was so. 
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“At the rehearsals, when Mr. Browning 
was introduced to those ladies and gentlemen 
whom he did not know, his demeanor was so 
kind, considerate, and courteous, so grateful 
for the attention shown to his wishes, that he 
won directly the warm interest of all engaged 
in the play. So it was that although many 
doubtful forecasts were made in the greenroom 
as to the ultimate attraction of a play so en- 
tirely turning on politics, yet all were deter- 
mined to do their very best to insure its suc- 
cess 

“In the play Lucey has only to meet Straf- 
ford, King Charles, and Henrietta. It seemed 
to me that Mr. Macready’s Strafford was a fine 
performance. The character fitted in with his 
restless, nervous, Changeable, impetuous, and 
emphatic style. He looked the very man as 
we knew him in Vandyck’s famous picture. 
The royal personages were very feebly repre- 
sented. Icould not help feeling in the scenes 
with them that my earnestness was overdone, 
and that I had no business*to appear to domi- 
nate and sway and direct opinions while they 
stood nerveless by. 

“There were some fine moments in the play. 
The last scene must have been very exciting 
and touching. Luey believes that by her 
means Strafford’s escape is certain; but when 
the water-gates open, with the boat ready to 
receive him, Pym steps out of it!......This effect 
was most powerful. 

“Tt wasadreadful moment. My heart seem- 
ed to cease to beat. [ sank on my knees, 
burying my head in my bosom, and stopping 
my ears with my hands while the death-bell 
tolled for Strafford. 

“T can remember nothing more than that I 
went home very sad; for although the play 
was considered a success, yet, somehow, even 
my small experience seemed to tell me it would 
not have a very long life, and that perhaps 
kind Mr. Browning would think we had not 
done our best for him. 

“The play was mounted in all matters with 
great care. Modern critics seem to have little 
knowledge of the infinite pains bestowed in all 
respects before their day upon the represen- 
tation of historical and Shakespearian plays 
and noteworthy people in romance or history. 

“T can see my gown now in Lucy Perey, 
made from a Vandyek picture, and remember 
the thought bestowed even upon the kind of 
fur with which the gown was trimmed. The 
same minute attention to accuracy of costume 
prevailed in all the characters produced, The 
scenery was alike accurate, if not so full of 
small details as at present. The human beings 
dominated all.” 


I need scarcely add that the writer of 
this letter is Helena Faucit, Lady Martin, 
and that I have heard from others of her 
perfect rendering of the part of Lucy 
Carlisle. Browning himself spoke of 
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Miss Faucit’s *‘ playing as an actress, and 
her perfect behavior as a woman.” 
VI. 

It was in Florence Mrs. Browning wrote 
‘Casa Guidi Windows.” containing the 
wonderful description of the procession 
passing by, and that noble apostrophe to 
freedom beginning, ‘**O magi from the 
Kast and from the West.” ‘‘ Aurora 
Leigh” was also written here, which the 
author herself ealls ** the most mature of 
her works,” the one into which her high- 
est convictions have entered. The poem 
is full of beauty from the first page to 
the last, and beats time to a noble human 
heart. The opening scenes in Italy; the 
impression of light, of silence; the beauti- 
ful Italian mother; the austere father with 
his open books; the death of the mother, 
who lies laid out for burial in her red silk 
dress; the epitaph, ‘‘ Weep for an infant 
too young to weep much when Death re- 
moved this mother.” Aurora’s journey 
to her father’s old home; her lonely ter- 
ror of England; her slow yielding to its 
silent beauty; her friendship with her 
cousin, Romney Leigh; their saddening, 
widening knowledge of the burthen and 
sorrow of life, and the way this know- 
ledge influences both their fates—all is de- 
scribed with that irresistible fervor which 
is the translation of the essence of things 
into words. 

Mrs. Browning was a great writer, but I 
think she was even more a wife and a mo- 
ther than a writer, and any account of 
her would be incomplete which did not 
put these facts first and foremost in her 
history. 

The author of ‘‘ Aurora Leigh” onee 
added a characteristic page to one of her 
husband's letters to Leigh Hunt. She has 
been telling him of her little bey’s illness. 
‘* You are aware that that child 1am more 
proud of than of twenty ‘ Auroras,’ even 
after Leigh Hunt has praised them. When 
he was ill he said to me, *‘ You pet, don’t 
be unhappy about me, think it’s only a 
boy in the street, and be a little sorry, but 
not unhappy.’ Who could not be un- 
happy, I wonder!....I never saw your 
book ealled The Religion of the Heart. I 
receive more dogmas, perhaps (my ‘ per- 
haps’ being in the dark rather), tlian you 
do.” 

She says in conclusion, ‘‘Churehes do 
all of them, as at present constituted, 
seem too narrow and low to hold true 
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Christianity in its proximate develop 
[ at least cannot help believing 


them so.” 


ment 


She seemed, even in her life, something 
of a spirit, as her friend has said, and her 
view of life’s sorrow and shame, of its 
beauty and eternal hope, is not unlike 
that which one might imagine a spirit’s 
to be. She died at Florence in 1861. It 
is impossible to read without emotion the 
account of her last hours as it is given in 
tobert Browning's life. 

A tablet has been placed on Casa Gui 
di, voted by the municipality of Florence, 
and written by Tommaseo: 

“Here wrote and died Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, whose woman’s heart combined the 
wisdom of a wise man with the genius of a 
poet, and whose poems form a golden ring 
which joins Italy to England. The town of 
Florence, ever grateful to her, has placed this 
epitaph to her memory.” 

There was a woman living in Florence, 
an old friend, clever, warm - hearted, 
Miss Isa Blagden, herself a writer, who 
went to Mr. Browning and his little boy 
in their terrible desolation, and who did 
what little a friend could do to help 
them. Day after day, and for two or 
three nights, she watched by the stricken 
pair until she was relieved, then the fa- 
ther and the little son came back to Eng- 
land. They settled near Miss Barrett, 
Mrs. Browning's sister, who was living 
in Delamere Terrace,and upon her own 
father’s death Miss Browning came to 
be friend, comforter, home-maker, for her 
brother. 

I can remember walking with my fa 
ther under the trees of Kensington Gar 
dens when we met Mr. Browning just af- 
ter his return to England. He was com- 
ing towards us along the broad walk in 
his blackness through the sunshine. We 
were then living in Palace Green, close 
by, and he came to see us very soon after. 
But he was ina jarred and troubled state, 
and not himself as yet, although I re- 
member his speaking of the house he had 
just taken for himself and his boy. This 
was only a short time before my father’s 
death. In 1864 my sister and I left our 


home and went abroad, nor did we all 
meet again for a very long time. 

It was a mere chance, so Mr. Brown- 
ing once said, whether he should live in 
this London house that he had taken, and 
join in social life, or go away to some 
quiet retreat and be seen no more; but 
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for creat poets, as for small ones, events 
shape themselves by degrees, and afte 
the first hard vears of his return a ney 
and gentler day began to dawn for him 
Miss Browning came to them; new in 
terests arose; acquaintances ripened to 
friends (this blessed human fruit takes 
time to mature); his work and his influ 
ence spread 

He published some of his finest work 
about this time. ‘* Dramatis Persons 
a great part of which had been written 
before, came out in 1864; then followed 
the * Ring and the Book,” published by 
his good friend, and ours, Mr. Georg 
Murray Smith, and ‘* Balaustion ” in 1871 
Recognition, popularity, honorary de 
grees, all the tokens of appreciation, which 
should have come sooner, now began to 
crowd in upon him, lord rectorships, and 
fellowships, and dignities of every sort 
He went his own way through it all, 
cordially accepted the recognition, but 
chiefly avoided the dignities, and kept his 
two lives distinct. He had his public life 
and his own private life, with its natural 
interests and outcoming friendships and 
constant alternate pulse of work and play 

VIL. 

Browning has been deseribed as look 
ing something like a hale naval officer 
but in later life, when his hair turned 
snowy white, he seemed to mm more like 
some sage of by-gone ages. There was a 
statue in the Capitol of Rome to which 
Mrs. Sartoris always likened him. 
not imagine that any draped and filleted 
sage could ever have been so delightful a 


l cali 


companion, so racy, so unselfishly inter 
ested in the events of the hour as he 
‘*He was not only ready for talk, but 
fond of it,” said a writer in the Stand 
ard. ‘*He was absolutely unaffected i: 
his choice of topies; anything bui the 
eant of literary circles pleased him. It 
only we knew a tithe of what he knew, 
and of what, unluckily, he gives us credit 
for knowing, many a hint that serves 
only to obscure the sense would be clear 
enough,” says the same writer, with no 
little truth. ‘ 

Among Browning’s many gifts that of 
delightful story-telling is certainly one 
which should not be passed over. His 
memory was very remarkable for certain 
things; general facts, odds and ends of 
rhyme and doggerel, bits of recondite 
knowledge, came back to him spontane- 
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ously and with vivacity. This is all to 
he noticed in his books, which treat of 
so many quaint facts and theories. His 
stories were specially delightful, because 
they were told so appositely, and were so 
simple and complete in themselves. A 
doggerel always had a curious fascina- 
tion for him, and he preferred to quote 
the very worst poetry in his talks. On 
one occasion we were dining at Mr. and 
Mrs. Lehmann’s house in Half- Moon 
Street: it was a cottage of delight rather 
than a palace, and Millais, turning round, 
happened to brush off the head of a flow 
er that Browning wore in his button-hole. 
Concerning the said flower, the poet im- 
mediately remembered a story of a city 
clerk who had considered himself inspired, 
and had some of his verses printed. One 
poem began something like this: 


“T love the gentle primrose 
That grows beside the rill; 
I love the water-lily, 
Narcissus, and jonquil.” 


This last word was by mistake printed 
* John Quill,” which seemed so appropri- 
ate a name, and the clerk got so much 
chaffed about it, that his poetical inspira- 
tions were nipped in the bud, and he print- 
ed no more poems. 

Another reminiscence which my friend 
Mrs. C—— recalls is in a sadder strain. 
It was a description of something Mr. 
Browning once saw in Italy. It hap- 
pened at Arezzo, where he had turned by 
chanee into an old church among the 
many old churches there, that he saw a 
crowd of people at the end of an aisle, and 
found they were looking at the skeleton 
of » man just discovered by some work- 
men who were breaking away a portion 
of the wall opposite the high altar. The 
skin was like brown leather, but the fea- 
tures were distinguishable. Mr. Brown- 
ing made inquiries as to who it was. He 
could hear of no tradition even of a man 
being walled up. The priests thought it 
must have been done three or four hun- 
dred years ago. A hole had been left 
above his head to enable him to breathe. 
Mr. Browning said the dead man was 
standing with his hands crossed upon his 
breast, on the face was a look of expecta- 
tion, an expression of hoping against hope. 
The man looked up, knowing help could 
only come from above, and must have 
died still hoping. Mrs. C—— said to Mr. 
Browning she wondered he had not writ- 
Vor. LXXXIV.—No. 5644—80 
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ten a poem about it. He replied he had 
done so, and had given it away. 

I often find myself going back to Dar- 
win’s saying about the duration of a man’s 
friendships being one of the best meas- 
ures of his worth,and Browning’s friend- 
ships are very characteristic and convin- 
cing. He specially loved Landor. For 
the Tennysons his was also a real and 
deep affection. Was there ever a hap- 
pier, truer dedication than that of his col- 
lected selections ? 

“TO ALFRED TENNYSON : 

“Tn poetry illustrious and consummate. In 

friendship noble and sincere ?” 


How enduring was his friendship for Mr. 
Procter, and how often has his faithful 
coming cheered the dear and kind old 
man! Of his feeling for Mr. Milsand I 
have already spoken. Among the wom- 
en who were Mr. Browning's real friends 
there is the same feeling of trust and de- 
pendence. 


VIII. 


Besides the actual personal feelings, 
there are the affinities of a life to be taken 
into account. The following passages, 
which I owe to Professor Knight’s kind- 
ness, are very remarkable, for they show 
what Browning’s estimation was of 
Wordsworth, and although they were 
not w. tten till much later, I give them 
here. Indeed the point of meeting of 
these two beneficent poet streams is one 
full of interest to those upon the shore. 
The first paragraph of the first letter re- 
lates to some new honors and dignities 
gratefully but firmly declined. 


“March 21st, °83.—I do feel increasingly 
(cowardly as seems the avowal) the need of 
keeping the quiet corner in the world’s van 
which I have got used to for so many years.... 

“T will, as you desire, attempt to pick out 
the twenty poems which strike me (and so as 
to take away my breath) as those worthiest of 
the master Wordsworth. 

“Speaking of a classification of Words- 
worth’s poems, in my heart I fear I should 
do it almost chronologically, so immeasura- 
bly superior seem to me the first sprightly 
runnings. Your selection would appear to be 
excellent, and the partial admittance of the 
later work prevents one from observing the 
too definitely distinguishing black line be- 
tween supremely good and—well, what is 
fairly tolerable from Wordsworth, always un- 
derstand.” 


To one of the letters addressed to Pro- 
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fessor Knight there is this touching post- 
seript: 

“I open the envelope to say—what I had 
nearly omitted—that Ld. Coleridge proposed, 
and my humbie self—at his desire—second- 
ed you, last evening, for admission to the 
Atheneum. I had the less scruple in offer- 
ing my services that you will most likely nev- 
er see in the offer anything but a record of my 
respect and regard, since your election will 
come on when I shall be—dare I hope? 
‘elect’ in even a higher society !” 

Here is another letter also relating to 
W ordsworth 


‘19 WaRWICK CRESCENT, W., 
Feb. 24, 86 

“My DEAR PROFESSOR,—I have kept you 
waiting this long while—and for how shabby 
a result! You must listen indulgently while 
I attempt to explain why I am forced to dis- 
appoint you, One remembers few more com- 
mouplace admonitions to a poet than that ‘he 
would wiselier have written but a quarter of 
the works which he has labored at for a life- 
time,’ unless it be this other, often coupled 
with it, ‘that such works ought to be address- 
ed to the general apprehension, not exclusive- 
ly suited to the requirements of a (probably 
quite imaginary) few.’ Each precept conira- 
dicts the other. Write, on set purpose, for the 
many, and you will soon enough be remind- 
ed of the old ‘Tot homines’; and write as 
conscientiously for the few—your idealized 
‘Double’ (it comes to that)—and you may 
soon suit him with the extremely little that 
suits yourself. Now in view of which of these 
objects should the maker of a selection of the 
works of any poet worth the pains begin his 
employment ? 

“| have myself attempted the business, and 
know something of the achievements in this 
kind of my betters. They furnish a list of 
the pieces which the selector has found most 
delight in. And I have found also that oth- 
ers, playing the selector with apparently as 
good a right and reason, were dissatisfied with 
this unaccountable addition, and that as in- 
explicable omission; in short, that the sole 
selector was not himself; the only case in 
which no such stumbling-block occurs being 
that obvious one—if it has ever occurred— 
when a public wholly unacquainted with an 
author is presumed to be accessible to a speci- 
men of his altogether untried prodnctions— 
for, by chance, the sample of the poetry of 
Brown and Jones may pierce the ignorance of 
somebody—say of Robinson. It is quite an- 
other matterof interest to know what Matthew 
Arnold thinks most worthy in Wordsworth. 
But should anybody have curiosity to inquire 
which ‘ fifteen or twenty’ of his poems have 
most thoroughly impressed such a one as 
myself, all I can affirm is that I treasure as 
precious every poem written during about the 


first twenty years of the poet’s life: afte; 
these, the solution grows weaker, the crystals 
gleam more rarely, and the assiduous stirri: y 
up of the mixture is too apparent and obtru 
sive. To the end cry stals are to be come at 
but my own experience resembles that of the 
old man in the admirable ‘ Resolution and In 
dependence’ : 


‘Once I could meet with them on every sid 


But they have dwindled long by slow decay 
Yet still I persevere, and find them where I may 


—that is, in the poet's whole work, which ] 
should leave to operate in the world as 
may, each recipient his own selector. 

“TI only find room to say that I was delight 
ed to make acquaintance with your daughter 


It 


and that should she feel any desire to make 
that of my sister, we shall welcome her gladly 
Believe me ever, my dear Professor, — 
Yours most truly, 
ROBERT BROWNING.” 


1X. 

We were all living in ‘sea - coast 
nook-full ” Normandy one year, scattered 
into various chateaux and shops and ten 
ements. Some of our party were in 
stalled in a clematis-wreathed mansion 
near the church tower; others were at 
the milk-woman’s on the road to the sea 
Most of the lively population of the little 
watering-place was stowed away in cha 
lets, of which the little fronts seemed 
wide open to the road from morning to 
night; many people contentedly spent 
whole days in tents on the sea-shore. It 
was a fine hot summer, with sweetness 
and completeness everywhere; the corn 
fields gilt and far-stretching, the waters 
blue, the skies arching high and clear, 
and the sunsets succeeding each other in 
most glorious light and beauty. Our old 
friend Mr. Milsand had a little country 
lodge at St. Aubin, near Luc-sur-Mer, and 
I wrote to him from the shady court-yard 
of our chateau, and begged him to come 
over and see us; and when he came he 
told us Mr. and Miss Browning were aiso 
living close by. We were walking along 
the dusty road and passing the old square 
tower when he suddenly stood still, and 
fixing his earnest look upon me, said: 

‘*Tell me why is there some reserve; is 
anything wrong between you and Rob 
ert Browning? I see you are reserved; | 
see he is also constrained; whit is it?” 

To which I replied honestly enough tliat 
I did not know what it was; there was 
some constraint between me and my old 
friend. I imagined that some one had 
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made mischief; I cou!d see plainly enough 
when we met that he was vexed and hurt, 
but L could not tell why, and it certainly 
made me very unhappy. ‘ But this must 
said Milsand; ‘‘ this 

I said it was hopeless; it had 


not be,” must be 


cleared.” 


lasted for months, and in those days I was 
still voung enough to imagine that a 


mood was eternal; that coldness could 
never change. Now [I fine it almost im- 
possible to give that consideration to a 
quarrel which is invariably claimed un 
der such circumstances. 

I happened to be alone next day; the 
cousins and the children who were with 
me had gone down tothe sea. I was keep- 
ing house in the blazing heat with F 
the family despot, the late nurse and 
present housekeeper of the party). The 
shutters were closed against the blinding 
light; I was writing in my bedroom, with 
a pleasant sense of temporary solitude 
and silence, when I chanced to go to the 
window, and looked into the old walled 
court. Isaw the great gates open a little 
way, and a man’s broad-shouldered figure 
coming through them, and then advance, 
striding across the stones, towards the 
house. It was Mr. Browning, dressed all 
in white, with a big white umbrella under 
It was the poet himself, and 
over and Deyond this, it was my k*>* wel- 
come old friend returned, all rese and 
coldness gone, never to trouble or pe. plex 
again. We had no explanations. 

‘*Don’t ask,’ he said; ‘‘the facts are 
not worth remembering or inquiring in- 
to; people make mischief without even 
meaning it. It is all over now. I have 
come to ask when you will come to St. 
Aubin; my sister is away for a few days, 
but the Milsands are counting on you.” 

We started almost the next day in a 
rattle-trap chaise, with an escort of don- 
keys ridden by nephews and nieces, along 
the glaring sandy road to Luc. The 
plains were burning hot and the sea 
seemed on fire, but the children and don- 
keys kept up valiantly. At last we 
reached a little village on the outer edges 
of Luc-sur-Mer, and in the street stood 
Monsieur Milsand,in front of a tiny house. 
How kind was his greeting! How cordial 
was that of his wife and daughter, com- 
ing to the door to make us welcome! Mr. 
Browning was also waiting /n the dimin- 
utive sitting-room, where I remember a 
glimpse of big books and comfortable 
seats and tables. The feast itself was 


his arm. 
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spread out-of-doors on the terrace at the 
back, with a shady view of the sea be- 
tween lilac-bushes; the low table was laid 
with dainties, glasses, and quaint decan- 
ters. Mr. Milsand was the owner of vine- 
yards in the south,and abstemious though 
he was, he gave his friends the best of 
good wine, as well as of words and wel- 
come. From this by-gone and happy 
feast, two dishes are still present to my 
mind: a certain capon, and a huge fish 
lying in a country platter, curled on a 
bed of fennel, surrounded by a wreath of 
marigolds, and in its mouth a bunch of 
flowers. The host helped us each in 
turn; the Normandy maid appeared and 
disappeared with her gleaming gold ear- 
rings; then came a pause, during which 
Madame Milsand rose quietly and went 
into the house. The gentlemen were 
talking pleasantly, and the ladies listen- 
ing agreeably (there are many local poli- 
tics to be discussed on the Normandy 
coast). But somehow, after a time, the 
voices ceased, and in the silence we heard 
the strains of distant martial musie. Mr. 
Milsand looked inquiringly at his daugh- 
ter. 

‘Tt is the regiment marching by,” said 
Mlle. Milsand. 

‘“But where is my wife?” said Mon- 
sieur Milsand. ‘* She cannot have gone 
to the review.” 

Still the music sounded; still we waited. 
Then to us returned our handsome, digni- 
fied hostess. ‘‘She had not been to the 
review,” she said, laughing and apologiz- 
ing; ‘‘but, ladies and gentlemen,” she 
added, ‘‘you must please content your- 
selves with your fricandeau, for, alas! 
there is no news of my larded capon. It 
went to the pastry-cook’s to be roasted; I 
have just sent the maid to inquire; it was 
despatched to us, ready for the table, half 
an hour ago, on a tray carried by the 
pastry-cook’s boy. It is feared that he is 
running after the soldiers! I am in de- 
spair at your meagre luncheon.” 

But I need not say we were not to be 
pitied. As we feasted on, as the last bis- 
cuit was crumbled, the last fragrant cup 
of coffee handed round, once more came 
the Normandy ear-rings. 

“Shall I serve the capon, madame? 
Pierre has just returned from the review.” 

But we all cried out that we must come 
back another day to eat the capon. The 
sun was getting low. If we carried out 
our intention of walking to St. Aubin and 
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seeing Mr. Browning's cottage, we must 
start forthwith. The path ran along the 
high cliff. Mr. Browning went before us, 
leading the way to ‘‘mine own hired 
house.” 

Once more the whole scene comes be- 
fore me: the sea-coast far below our 
feet, the arid vegetation of the sandy 
way, the rank yellow snapdragons lining 
There was not much other 
color; the tones were delicate, half airy, 


the paths, 


half solid; the sea was in a vast circle 
around us; the waves were flowing into 
the scooped sandy bay of Luc-sur-Mer; 
the rocks of the Calvados were hidden 
behind the jutting promontories ; here 
and there a rare poppy, like a godsend, 
shone up by chance. It took us half an 
hour’s quick walk to reach the two little 
straight sentry- boxes standing on the 
cliffs against the sky, to which Mr. Brown- 
ing pointed. He himself has described 
this habitation in ‘‘ Red Cotton Nightcap 
Country”: 


“That just behind you is mine own hired 
house, 
With right of pathway through the field in 
front 
No prejudice to all its growth unsheath’d 
Of emerald Luzern bursting into blue.... 


Be sure I keep the path that hugs the wall 

Of mornings, as I pad from door to gate! 

Yon yellow—what if not wild-mustard flower ? 

Of that my naked sole makes lawful prize, 

Bruising the acrid aromatics out.... 

And lo, the wave protrudes a lip at last, 

And flecks my foot with froth, nor tempts in 
vain. 


We entered the Brownings’ house. 
The sitting-room door opened to the gar- 
den and the sea beyond—a fresh-swept 
bare floor, a table, three straw chairs, one 
book upon the table. Mr. Browning told 
us ii was the only book he had with him. 
The bedrooms were as bare as the sitting- 
room, but I remember a little dumb piano 
standing in a corner, on which he used 
to practise in the early morning. I heard 
Mr. Browning declaring they were per- 
fectly satisfied with their little house. 
That his brains, squeezed as dry as a 
sponge, were only ready for fresh air. 

But has not Browning himself best 
summed up the contrast between the 
meek hitherto un -Murrayed, bathing- 
place and London, where 


“My toe trespassed upon your flounce, 
Small blame unto you, seeing the staircase par- 
tv in the square 
Was small and early, and you broke no rib.” 


. a 

This visit to St. Aubin was followed by 
“Red Cotton Nighteap Country,” and on 
this occasion I must break my rule, and 
trench upon the ground traversed by Mrs. 
Orr. I cannot give myself greater plea 
sure than by quoting the following pas 
sage from the Life: 


“The August of 1872 and of 1873 again found 
him and his sister at St. Aubin, and the ear- 
lier visit was an important one, since it sup- 
plied him with the materials of his next work, 
of which Miss Annie Thackeray, there also for 
afew days, suggested the title. The tragic 
drama which forms the subject of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poem had been in great part enacted in 
the vicinity of St. Aubin, and the case of dis- 
puted inheritance to which it had given rise 
was pending at that moment in the tribunals 
of Caen. The prevailing impression left on 
Miss Thackeray’s mind by this primitive dis 
trict was, she declared, that of white cotton 
nightcaps (the habitual head-gear of the Nor- 
mandy peasants). She engaged to write a 
story called ‘White Cotton Nightcap Conn- 
try,’ and Mr. Browning’s quick sense of both 
contrast and analogy inspired the introdue- 
tion of this element of repose into his own pic- 
ture of that peaceful prosaic existence, and of 
the ghostly, spiritual conflict to which it had 
served as background. He employed a good 
deal of perhaps strained ingenuity in the open- 
ing pages of the work in making the white 
nightcap foreshadow the red, itself the sym- 
bol of liberty, and only indirectly connected 
with tragic events; and he would, I think. 
have emphasized the irony of circumstance 
in a manner more characteristic of himself if 
he had laid his stress on the remoteness from 
‘the madding crowd,’ and repeated Miss Thack- 
eray’s title. There can, however, be no doubt 
that his poetic imagination, no less than his 
human insight, was amply vindicated by his 
treatment of the story.” 


And perhaps the writer may be excused 
for inserting here a letter which concerns 
the dedication of ‘‘ Red Cotton Nighteap 
Country” —a very unexpected and de 
lightful consequence of our friendly 
meeting: 

* May 9, 1873 

“ DEAR Miss THACKERAY,—Indeed the only 
sort of pain that any sort of criticism could 
give me would be by the reflection of any par- 
ticle of pain it managed to give you. I dare 
say that by long use I don’t feel or attempt to 
feel criticisms of this kind, as most people 
might. Remember that everybody this thirty 
years has given me his kick and gone his way, 
just as I am told the understood duty of all 
highway travellers in Spain is to bestow at 
least one friendly thump for the mayoral’s 
sake on his horses as they toil along up hill, 
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‘so utterly a puzzle,’ ‘organ-grinding,’ and so 
forth, come and go again without much notice; 
but any poke at me which would touch you, 
would vex me indeed; therefore pray don’t 
let my critics into that secret! Indeed J 
thought the article highly complimentary, 
which comes of being in the category cele- 
brated by Butler: 
‘Some have been kicked till they know [not] 
whether 
shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather.’ 
You see, the little patch of velvet in the toe- 
piece of this slipper seemed to tickle by com- 
parison! Ever yours affectionate]ly 
ROBERT BROWNING.” 


But, in spite of the past, Mr. Browning 
had little to complain of in his future 
critics. This is not an unappreciative 
age, the only fault to be found with it is 
that there are too many mouths using 
the same words over and over again, un- 
til the expressions seem to lose their 
senses and fly about quite giddily and at 
haphazard. The extraordinary publicity 


in which our bodies live seems to frighten 
away our souls at times; we are apt to 
stick to generalities, or to well-hackneyed 
adjectives which have ceased to have 
much meaning or responsibility ; or if we 


try to deseribe our own feelings, it is in 
terms which sometimes grow more and 


more emphatic as they are less and less 
to the point. When we come to say 
what is our simple and genuine convic- 
tion, the effort is almost beyond us. The 
truth is too like Cordelia’s. To say that 
you have loved a man or a woman, that 
you admire them and delight in their 
work, does not any longer mean to you 
or to others what it means in fact. It 
seems almost a test of Mr. Browning's 
true greatness that the love and the trust 
in his genius have survived the things 
which have been said about it. 
XI. 

Not the least interesting part of the 
Milsand correspondence relates to the 
MSS. which the cultivated Frenchman 
now regularly revised for his English 
friend before they were sent to the print- 
er. Here is a letter to Mr. Milsand, dated 
May, 1872: ‘‘ Whenever you get the 
whole series,” Browning says, ‘‘ you will 
see what I fail to make you understand, 
how inestimable your assistance has 
been; there is not one point to which 
you called attention which I was not 
thereby enabled to improve, in some 
cases essentially benefit; the punctuation 
was nearly as useful as the other appar- 
ently more important assistance. The 
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or 
fact is that in the case of a writer with your goodness,” he repeats to his friend. 
i my pee uliarities and habits, somebody Is it not a pleasure to think of the records 
# quite ignorant of what I may have meant in the old carved house at Dijon; of the 
to write, and only occupied with what is good service rendered, and so generously 
really written, is needed to supervise the acknowledged ? 
thing produced, and I never hoped or Here is one more extract from the Dj 
dreamed that I should find such intel- jon correspondence, dated April 7, 1878 
ligence as yours at my service. I won't ‘‘I am glad you like the poems. The 
attempt to thank you, dearest friend, but measures were hitherto unused by me. 
simply in my own interest do not you That of the first poems is 
undervalue your service to me, because 
j in logical consequence the next step ought ee rn ee Oe ee Lee 
to be that you abate it or rag ing it.” and the cesura falls just as you say, and 
In another letter, dated 1875, Mr. Brown- should,as a rule, be strictly observed, but 
ing writes again about punctuation. to prevent monotony I occasionally break 
‘Your way of punctuation (French way) it.” This letter concludes by an allusion 
is different from ours—I don’t know why; toa French friend who is learning Eng 
we use—:-where you prefer-;—but I have lish, and speaking of the difficulties of a 
, Frenchified myself in this respect for your foreign tongue, Mr. Browning says: ‘‘ The 
sake.” ‘‘I know how I trouble all but thoughts outstrip and leave behind the 
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words; in the slower process of writing, 
the thought is compelled to wait and get 
itself suited in a phrase.” ‘Now for 
yourself,” he concludes, ‘‘I enjoy alto- 
gether your enjoyment of Bébé, and 
wish that grand’mére may be tyrannized 
over more and more Turkishly. It is 
the good time. Give my true love to 
whoever will take it of your joyous 
party. Sarianna writes often, I know. 
We hail the announcement of your 
speedy arrival as ever.” 


The house by the water-side in War- 
wick Crescent, which Browning hastily 
took, and in which he lived for so many 
years after his return to England, was a 
very charming corner, I used to think. 


It was London, but Londor touched by 
some indefinite romance; the canal used 
to look cool and deep, the green trees 
used to shade the crescent; it seemed a 
peaceful oasis after crossing that dreary 
Xolia of Paddington, with its many de- 
spairing shrieks and whirling eddies. 
The house was an ordinary London house, 
but the carved oak furniture and tapes- 
tries gave dignity to the long drawing- 
rooms, and pictures and books lined the 
stairs. In the garden at the back dwelt, 
at the time of which I am writing, two 
weird gray geese, with quivering silver 
wings and long throats, who used to 
come to meet their master hissing and 
fluttering. When I said I liked the place, 
he told us of some visitor from abroad, 
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who had lately come to see him, who-also 
liked Warwick Crescent, and who, look- 
ing up and down the long row of houses 
and porticos in front of the canal, said, 
‘Why, this is a mansion, sir; do you 
inhabit the whole of this great building; 
and do you allow the public to sail upon 
the water ?”’ 

As we sat at luncheon I looked up 
and down the room, with its comfortable 
lining of books, and also I could not help 
noticing the chimney-board heaped with 
invitations. I never saw so many cards 
in my life before. Lothair himself might 
have wondered at them. 

Mr. Browning talked on, not of the 
present London, but of Italy and villeg- 
giatura with his friends the Storys; of 
Siena days and of Walter Savage Landor. 
He told us the piteous story of the old 
man wandering forlorn down the street 
in the sunshine without a home to hide 
his head. He kindled at the remem- 
brance of tie old poet, of whom he said 
his was the most remarkable personality 
he had ever known; and then, getting up 
abruptly from the table, he reached down 
of Landor’s many books from the 
shelves near the fireplace, and said he 
knew no finer reading. 

He read us extracts from the 
‘*Conversations with the Dead,” quickly 
turning over the leaves, seeking for his 
favorite passages. 

There is a little aneedote which I think 
he also told us on this oceasion. It con- 
cerned a ring which he used to wear, and 
which had belonged to his wife. One 
day in the Strand he discovered that the 
intaglio from the setting was missing. 
People were crowding in and out, there 
seemed no chance of recovering; but all 
the same he retrace’ his steps, and lo! 
in the centre of the crossing lay the jewel 
on a stone, shining in the sun. He had 
lost the ring on a previous occasion in 
Florence, and found it there by a happy 
chance. 


some 


some 


XII. 

It was not until 1887 that Mr. Brown- 
ing moved to De Vere Gardens, where I 
saw him almost for the last time. Once 
I remember calling there at an early hour 
with my children. The servant hesitated 
about letting us in. Kind Miss Brown- 
ing came out to speak to us, and would 
not hear of us going away. 

‘* Wait a few minutes. 
see you,” she said. 


I know he will 
‘Come in. Not into 
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the dining-room; there are some ladies 
waiting there; and there are some mem 
bers of the Browning Society in the draw 
ing-room. Robert is in the study, with 
some Americans who have come by ap 
pointment. Here is my sitting-room,” she 
said; ‘‘ he will come to you directly.” 

We had not waited five minutes when 
the door opened wide and Mr. Browning 
camein. Alas! it was no longer the sta] 
wart visitor from St. Aubin. He seemed 
tired, hurried, though not less outcoming 
and cordial, in his silver age. 

‘* Well, what can I do for you?” he said, 
dropping into a chair and holding out 
both his hands. 

I told him it was a family festival, and 
that I had “ brought the children to ask 
for his blessing.” 

‘Is that all?” he said, laughing, with a 
kind look, not without some relief. He 
also hospitably detained us, and when his 
American visitors were gone, took us in 
turn up into his study, where the carved 
writing-tables were covered with letters— 
a milky-way of letters, it seemed to me, 
flowing in from every direction. 

‘““What! all this to answer?” I 
claimed. 

‘*You can have no conception what it 
is,” he replied. ‘‘I am quite tired out 
with writing letters by the time I begin 
my day’s work.” 


ex- 


But his day’s work was ending here 
Soon afterward he went to Italy, and nev 
er returned in life. He closed his eyes in 
his son’s beautiful home at Venice among 
those he loved best. His son, his sister, 
his daughter-in-law, were about his bed 
tending and watching to the last. 

When Spenser died in the street in 
Westminster in which he dwelt after his 
home in Ireland was burnt and his child 
was killed by the rebels, it is said that 
after lingering in this world in poverty 
and neglect, he was carried to the grave 
in state, and that his sorrowing brother 
poets came and stood round about his 
grave, and each in turn flung in an ode 
to his memory, together with the pen with 
which it had been written. The present 
Dean of Westminster, quoting this story, 
added that probably Shakespeare had 
stood by the grave with the rest of them, 
and that Shakespeare’s own pen might 
still be lying in dust in the vaults of the 
old abbey. There is something in the 
story very striking to the imagination 
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One pictures to one’s self the gathering 
of those noble, dignified men of the Eliz- 
abethan age, whose thoughts were at once 
so strong and so gentle, so fierce and so 
tender, whose dress was so elaborate and 
stately. Perhaps in years to come people 
may imagine to themselves the men who 
stood only the other day round Robert 
Browning’s grave, the friends who loved 
him, the writers who have written their 
last tribute to this great and generous 
poet. There are still some eagles’ quilis 
among us; there are others of us who 
have not eagles’ quills to dedicate to his 
memory, only nibs with which to pen a 
feeling, happily stronger and more vari- 
ous than the words and scratches which 
try to speak of it: a feeling common to 
all who knew him, and who loved the 
man of rock and sunshine, and who were 
proud of his great gift of spirit and of 
his noble human nature. 

It often happens when a man dies in 
the fulness of years that, as you look 
across his grave, you can almost see his 


WHEN COMES 


BY W. 8. 


lifetime written in the faces gathered 
around it. There stands his history. 
There are his companions, and his early 
associates, and those who loved him, and 
those with whom his later life was pass- 
ed. You may hear the voices that have 
greeted him, see the faces he last looked 
upon; you may even go back and find 
some impression of early youth in the 
young folks who recall a past generation 
to those who remember the past. And 
how many phases of a long and varied 
life must have been represented in the 
great procession which followed Robert 
Browning to his honored grave !—passing 
along the London streets and moving on 
through the gloomy fog; assembling from 
many a distant place to show respect to 
one 
“Who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward ; 

Never doubted clouds would break; 

Never dreamed, tho’ right were worsted, 

Wrong would triumph; 

Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.” 


THE NIGHT. 


PREBLE, JUN 


are comes the night, 

Shall we accuse the sun, 
Because the gloom oppresses most 
The soul that glows with lustre lost? 

And shall we shun 

The memory of light? 


When comes the ice, 
Shall we condemn the rose, 
That filled the field with royal bloom, 
And scented hall and church and tomb, 
When winter throws 
His ermine round us thrice? 


When sorrows come 
Upon us unaware, 
Shall we reproach the joy that shed 
A glory where the feast was spread, 
And in despair 
Sit silent, sad, and dumb? 


When comes the grave, 
Shall we the cradle curse, 
The fatal day when daylight came, 
Because the night of dreaded name, 
A second nurse, 
Comes stealing down the nave? 
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i y When comes the word 
hoe That blasts in pain or wrath 
cA Our early love or virgin hope, 
i Our hearts may listen, though we grope 
ap In unlit path, 
: To songs our ears have heard! : 
: Y 
: ) ; Then brave the night, i 
-) oe Which cannot kill the sun, : 
" 1} & And with undaunted courage greet } 
. if : The angel’s cup, though life be sweet. 
t oii? ‘Tis quickly done; i 
. ee Come, drain the goblet quite! 
my 
9 me i And if a breath 
ie} Shall cut your love in twain, 

Agr With robe of tears enshroud the past, 
st Tt And hurl defiance to the blast; : 
A We Beat down the pain, NS 

i ij : Till beaten, thou, by Death! 
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THE WORLD OF CHANCE.* 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


: XII. 
N the morning Ray woke to the con- 


He glanced round the little room with 
an air of delicate impartiality, and asked 


% 
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<> 


| viction that he had been several kinds 


of a fool; and he resolved to brace up 
against the he had 
been in ever since he had left his manu- 
script with Mr. Brandreth, and go and 
present the letters that some people in 
Midland had given him to their friends 
in New York. At least he need not suf- 
fer from solitude he he 
wondered if it would do to present his 
letters on Sunday. 

He breakfasted in this question. Short- 
ly after he went back to his room, there 
was a knock at his door, and when he 
shouted !” it was set softly 


nerveless suspense 


unless chose; 


“Come in! 
ajar, and Mr. Kane showed his face at 
the edge of it. 


leave to look from Ray's window. As 
he put his head out, he said to the birds 
in the eaves, ‘‘ Ah, sparrows!” as if he 
knew them personally, before he began 
to make compliments to the picturesque 
facts of the prospect. Then he 
with his back to Ray, looking down into 
the street, and praising the fashion of the 
shadow and sunshine in meeting so sol 
idly there, at all sorts of irregular points 
and angles. Once he looked round and 
asked, with the sun making his hair all a 
shining silver: 

‘Has any one else been shown this 
view? No? Then let me be the first to 
utter the stock imbecility that it ought to 
inspire you, if anything could.” He put 
out his head again, and gave a glance 


stood 





‘‘T suppose you know,” he said, ignor- 
: ing Ray’s welcome, ‘‘or if you haven’t 
been out, you don’t know, that this is one 


upward at the speckless heaven, and then 
drew it in. ‘‘ Yes,” he, said, thoughtful- 
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3 of those Sunday mornings which make ly, ‘a partially clouded sky is better for 

+9 1 you feel that it has been blessed and hal- us, no doubt. Why didn’t you sit down ; 

3 Hl it lowed above all the other days of the with us last night? Isaw that you wish- : 

é a week. But I dare say,” he added, com- ed to do so.” He faced Ray benignly, : 

i, Fe ing inside, ‘‘that the Mohammedans feel with a remote glimmer of mocking in his : 

i i + a exactly so about a particularly fine Fri- eye. f 
vel r day.” Ray felt it safest to answer frankly. ‘ 

f i ‘| * Begun in March number, 1892 
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‘““Yes, I did want to join you, awfully. 
I overheard a good deal you were saying 
where I was sitting, but I couldn’t accept 
your invitation. I knew it was a great 
chance, but I couldn't.” 

Don’t you know,” Mr. Kane asked, 
“that the chances have a polite horror 
of iteration? Those men and those moods 
may never be got together again. You 
oughtn’t to have thrown such a chance 
away!” 

‘‘T know,” said Ray. ‘‘ But I had to.” 

Mr. Kane leaned back in the chair he 
had taken, and murmured as if to himself: 
‘Ah, youth, youth! Yes, it has to throw 
chances away. Waste is a condition of 
survival, Otherwise we should perish of 
mere fruition. But could you,” he asked, 
addressing Ray more directly, “‘ without 
too much loss to the intimacies that ev- 
ery man ought to keep sacred, could you 
tell me just why you had to refuse us 
your company ?” 

‘‘Oh yes,” said Ray, with the self-secorn 
which Mr. Kane’s attitude enabled him 
to show. ‘‘I was so low-spirited that I 
couldn’t rise to the hands that offered to 
pull me out of my Slough of Despond. 
I felt that the slightest exertion would 
sink me over head and ears. I had bet- 
ter stay as I was.” 

‘‘T understand,” said Mr. Kane. ‘‘ But 
why should a man of your age be in low 
spirits?” 

“Why? 
low spirits exactly. I suppose I got to 
thinking the prospect for my book wasn’t 
very gay. It’s hard to wait.” 

** Was that all?” 

‘I was a little homesick, too. But 
wasn’t the other enough?” 

‘‘Tean’t say. It’s a long time since I 
was your age. But shall I tell you what 
{ first thought your unhappiness was, 
when you confessed it just now?” 

‘* Yes, by all means.” 

‘‘T wonder if I'd better! I supposed it 
was not such as any #ncn could inflict. 
Excuse me!” He kept his eyes smilingly 
on the young fellow’s face, as if to pre- 
vent his taking the audacity in bad part. 
‘I don’t know why I should say this to 
you, except that it really went through 
my mind, and I did you the wrong to 
wonder why you should mention it.” 

“IT can forgive the wrong; it’s so very 
far from the fact—” Ray began. 

‘“Ah, you’ve already noticed that!” 
Mr. Kane interrupted. 


Nobody can tell why he’s in 
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‘** Noticed what?” 

‘“That we can forgive people their in- 
jurious conjectures when they’re wrong 
rather than when they're right?” 

‘* No, I hadn’t noticed,” Ray confessed; 
and he added, ‘‘ I was only thinking how 
impossible that was for me in a place 
where I haven't spoken to a woman yet.” 

If Mr. Kane tasted the bitterness in a 
speech which Ray tried to carry off with 
a laugh, his words did not confess it. 
‘Tt wasn't a reasoned conjecture—though 
such a blow might come by letter—and 
I don’t defend it; ’'m only too glad to 
escape from it without offence. When I 
was of your age, a slight from a woman 
was the only thing that could have kept 
me from any pleasure that offered itself. 
But I understand that now youth is made 
differently.” 

‘IT don’t see why,” said Ray, and he 
quelled a desire he had to boast of his 
wounds; he permitted himself merely to 
put on an air of gloom. 

‘Why, I’ve been taught that modern 
society and civilization generally has so 
many consolations for unrequited affec- 
tion that young men don’t suffer from 
that sort of trouble any more, or not 
deeply. I am told that nowadays clubs 
are trumps, not hearts.” 

Ray was sensible that Mr. Kane’s in- 
trusivevess was justifiable upon the ground 
of friendly interest; and he was not able 
to repel what seemed like friendly inter- 
est. ‘‘It may be as you say, in New 
York; I’ve not been here long enough to 
judge.” 

‘*But in Midland things go on in the 
old way? Tell me something about Mid- 
land, and why any one should ever leave 
Midland for New York!” 

‘**T can’t say, generally speaking,” an- 
swered Ray, with pleasure in Kane’s pur- 
suit, ‘‘but I think that in my case Mid- 
land began it.” 

“Yes?” 

Ray was willing enough to impart as 
much of his autobiography as related to 
the business change that had thrown him 
out of his place on the Echo. Then he 
sketched with objective airiness and im- 
personality the sort of life one led in Mid- 
land, if one was a young man in society; 
and he found it no more than fair to 
himself to give some notion of his own 
local value in a graphic little account of 
the farewell supper. 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Kane, ‘‘I can imagine 
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how you should miss all that, and I don’t 
know that New York has anything so 
pleasant to offer. 1 fancy the conditions 
of society are incomparably different in 
Midland and in New York. You seem 
to me a race of shepherds and shepherd- 
esses out there; your pretty world is like 
a dream of my own youth, when Boston 
was still only a large town, and was not 
so distinctly an aoristic Athens as it is 
now.” 

‘**T had half a mind to go to Boston 
with my book first,” said Ray. ‘‘ But 
somehow I thought there were more 
chances in New York.” 

‘*There are certainly more publishers,” 
Kane admitted. ‘‘ Whether there are 
more chances depends upon how much 
independent judgment there is among 
the publishers. Have you found them 
very judicial ?” 

‘I don’t quite understand what you 
mean.” 

‘‘Did any one of them seem to be a 
man who would give your novel an un- 
prejudiced reading if you took it to him 
and told him honestly that it had been 
rejected by all the others ?” 

‘*No, Lean’t say any of them did. But 
I don’t know that I could give my man- 
uscript an unprejudiced reading myself 
under the same circumstances. I cer- 
tainly shouldn't blame any publisher who 
couldn't. Should you?” 

‘‘T? I blame nobody, my dear friend,” 
said Kane. ‘‘ That is the way I keep my 
temper. I should not blame you if Chap- 
ley & Co. declined your book, and you 
went to the rest of the trade carefully 
concealing from each publisher the fact 
that he was not the first you had ap- 
proached with it.” 

Ray laughed, but he winced too. “I 
suppose that’s what I should have to do. 
But Chapley & Co. haven’t declined it 
yet.” 

‘*‘Ah, I’m glad of that. Not that you 
could really impose upon anyone. There 
would be certain infallible signs in your 
manuscript that would betray you: an 
air of use; little private marks and mem- 
oranda of earlier readers; the smell of 
their different brands of tobacco and sa- 
chet powder.” 

‘*T shouldn't try to impose upon any 
one,” Ray began with a flush of indig- 
nation, which ended in shame. ‘‘ What 
would you do under the same circum- 
stances?” he demanded with desperation. 
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‘*My dear friend! My dear boy!” Mr. 
Kane protested. ‘‘I am not censuring 
you. It’s said that Bismarck found it an 
advantage to introduce truth even into 
diplomacy. He discovered there was no 
thing deceived like it; nobody believed 
him. Some successful advertisers have 
made it work in commercial affairs. You 
mustn't expect me to say what I should 
do under the same circumstances; the 
circumstances couldn’t be the same. | 
am not the author of a manuscript novel 
witha potential public of tensof thousands 
But you can imagine that as the proprietor 
of a volume of essays which has a certain 
sale— Mr. Brandreth used that fatal term 
in speaking of my book, I suppose?” 

‘No, I don’t remember that he did,” 
said Ray. 

‘*He was kinder than I could have ex 
pected. It is the death-knell of hope to 
the devoted author when his publisher 
tells him that his book will always have 
a certain sale; he is expressing in a pity- 
ing euphemism of the trade that there is 
no longer any chance for it, no happy 
accident in the future, no fortuity; it is 
dead. As the author of a book with a 
certain sale, I feel myself exempt from 
saying what I should do in your place. 
But I'm very glad it hasn't come to the 
ordeal with you. Let us hope you won't 
be tempted. Let us hope that Messrs. 
Chapley & Co. will be equal to the golden 
opportunity offered them, and—gradually 
—snatech it.” 

Kane smiled, and Ray laughed out. He 
knew that he was being played upon, but 
he believed the touch was kindly, and 
even what he felt an occasional cold cyn- 
icism in it had the fascination that cyni 
cism always has for the young when it 
does not pass from theory to conduct; 
when it does that, it shocks. He thought 
that Mr. Kane was something like War- 
rington in Pendennis, and again some- 
thing like Coverdale in Blithedale Ro 
mance. He valued him for that; he was 
sure he had a history; and when he now 
suddenly rose, Ray said, ‘‘Oh, must you 
go?” with eager regret. 

‘* Why, I had thought of asking you to 
come with me. I’m going for a walk in 
the Park, and I want to stop on the way 
for a moment to see an old friend of 
mine ”—he hesitated, and then added— 
‘a man whom I was once intimately as- 
sociated with in some joint hopes we had 
for reconstructing the world. I think 
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vou will be interested in him, as a type, 
even if you don't like him.” 

Ray professed that he should be very 
much interested, and they went out to- 
retner. 
geth XIV. 

The streets had that Sunday air which 
is as unmistakable as their week-day ef- 
fect,and which is like a human conscious- 
ness imparted to their insensate material. 
Their noises were subdued almost to a 
country quiet; as he crossed with his 
friend to the elevated station, Ray noted 
with a lifting heart the sparrows that 
chirped from the knots and streamers of 
red Virginia-creeper hanging here and 
there from a porch roof or over a bit of 
garden wall; overhead the blue air was 
full of the jargoning of the blended church 
bells. 

He tried to fit these facts with phrases 
in the intervals of his desultory talk with 
Kane, and he had got two or three very 
good epithets by the time they found seats 
together in an up-town train. It was not 
easy to find them, for the cars were 
thronged with work-people going to the 
Park for one of the last Sundays that could 
be fine there. 

Kane said: ‘‘ The man we are going to 
see belongs to an order of thinking and 
feeling that one would have said a few 
years ago had passed away forever, but 
of late its turn seems to be coming again; 
it’s curious how those things recur. Do 
you happen to hate altruism in any of its 
protean forms ?” 

Ray smiled with the relish for the ques- 
tion which Kane probably meant him to 
feel. ‘‘ 1 can’t say that I have any violent 
feeling against it.” 

‘It is usually repulsive to young peo- 
ple,” Kane went on, ‘‘and I could very 
well conceive your loathing it. My friend 
has been an altruist of one kind or an- 
other all his life. He’s a man whom it 
would be perfectly useless to tell that the 
world is quite good enough for the sort 
of people there are in it; he would want 
to set about making the people worthy of 
a better world, and he would probably 
begin on you. You have heard of Brook 
Farm, I suppose?” 

‘““Of course,” Ray answered, with a 
show of resentment for such a question. 
‘* Blithedale Romance—I think it’s the 
best of Hawthorne’s books.” 

“‘ Blithedale,” said Mr. Kane, ignoring 
the literary interest, ‘‘is no more Brook 
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Farm than— But we needn't enter upon 
that! My friend’s career as an altruist 
began there; and since then thére’s hardly 
been a communistic experiment in behalf 
of Man with a capital and without cap- 
ital that he hasn't been into and out of.” 

‘*T should like immensely to see him,” 
said Ray. ‘‘ Any man who was at Brook 
Farm— Did he know Hollingsworth and 
Zenobia, and Priscilla and Coverdale? 
Was it at Brook Farm that you met?” 

Kane shook his head. ‘‘I think no 
one knew them but Hawthorne. I don’t 
speak positively; Brook Farm was a little 
before my day, or else I should have been 
there too, I dare say. But I've been told 
those characters never were.” 

Then it was doubly impossible that 
Hawthorne should have studied Miles 
Coverdale from Kane; Ray had to relin- 
quish a theory he had instantly formed 
upon no ground except Kane’s sort of au- 
thority in speaking of Brook Farm; what 
was worse, he had to abandon an instant 
purpose of carrying forward the romance, 
and doing The Last Days of Miles Cover- 
dale; it would have been an attractive 
title. 

‘*T met David Hughes,” Kane contin- 
ued, ‘‘after the final break-up of the 
community, when I was beginning to 
transcendentalize around Boston, and he 
wanted me to go into another with him, 
out West. He’s been into I don’t know 
how many since, and he’s come out of the 
last within the year: he founded it him- 
self, upon a perfectly infallible principle. 
It was so impregnable to the logic either 
of metaphysics or events that Hughes 
had to break it up himself, I understand. 
At sixty-nine he has discovered that his 
efforts to oblige his fellow-beings ever 
since he was twenty have been misdi- 
rected. It isn’t long for an error of that 
kit.d in the life of the race, but it hasn’t 
exactly left my old friend in the vigor of 
youth. However, his hope and good-will 
are as athletic as ever.” 

‘It’s rather pathetic,” Ray suggested. 

‘Why, I don’t know—I don’t know! 
Is itso? He hasn’t found out the wrong 
way without finding the right way at the 
same time, and he’s buoyantly hopeful in 
it, though he’s not only an old man; he’s 
a sick man too. Of course he’s poor. 
He never was a fellow to do things by 
halves, and when he dispersed his little 
following he divided nearly all his sub- 
stance among his disciples. He sees now 
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that the right way to universal prosperity 
and peace is the political way; and if he 
could live long enough, we should see him 
in Congress—if we lived long enough. 
Naturally, he is paving the way with a 
book he’s writing.”” Kane went on to 
speak of his friend at length; he sudden- 
ly glanced out of the car window, and 
said, ‘‘ Ah, we’re just there. This is our 
station.” 

The avenue had been changing its char- 
acter as they rushed along. It had ceased 
to be a street of three or four story 
houses, where for the most part the peo- 
ple lived over their shops, and where 
there was an effect of excessive use on 
everything, a worn-out and shabby look, 
rather than a squalid look. The cross- 
streets of towering tenement-houses where 
a false air of gayety was imparted by the 
fire-escapes that looked like balconies on 
the facades for gala-day use, and the 
lofty clothes-lines crossing the yards .in 
the rear fluttered with garments of all 
textures and color and filled the eye with 
an effect of festive decoration, had come 
and gone, and now the buildings were 
low again, with greater or less gaps 
between them, while the railroad had 
climbed higher, and was like a line 
drawn through the air without reference 
to the localities which the train left 
swiftly behind. The houses had begun 
to be of wood here and there, and it was 
at a frome of two stories that Mr. Kane 
stopped with Ray, when they clambered 
down the long iron staircase of the sta- 
tion to the footway below. They pulled 
a bell that sounded faintly somewhere 
within, and the catch of the lock clicked 
as if it were trying to release itself; but 
when they tried the door it was still fast, 
and Mr. Kane rang again. Then a clat- 
ter of quick, impatient feet sounded on 
the stairs; the door was pulled sharply 
open, and they confronted a tall young 
man, with a handsome pale face, who 
bent on them a look of impartial gloom 
from clouded biue eyes under frowning 
brows. A heavy fringe of dull yellow 
hair almost touched their level with its 
straight line, which the lower lip of the 
impassioned mouth repeated. 

‘*‘ Ah, Denton!” said Mr. Kane. ‘‘Good- 
morning, good- morning! This is my 
friend Mr. Ray.” The young men shook 
hands with a provisional civility, and 
Mr. Kane asked, ‘‘ Are you all at home?” 

‘*We are, at the moment,” said the 


other. ‘“‘I’m just going out with the 
babies; but father will be glad to see 
you. Come in.” 

He had a thick voice that came from 
his throat by nervous impulses; he set 
the door open and twisted his head in the 
direction of the stairs, as if to invite them 
to goup. They found he had a peram 
bulator in the narrow hall behind the 
door, and two children facing each other 
in it. He got it out on the sidewalk 
without further attention to them, and 
shut the door after him. But in the 
light which his struggles to get out had 
let into the entry they made their way 
up the stairs, where a woman’s figure 
stood silhouetted against an open door 
way behind her. 

‘**Ah, Mrs. Denton, how do you do?” 
said Kane, gayly. 

The figure answered gayly back, ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. Kane!” and after Kane’s presentation 
of Ray, set ajar a door that opened from 
the landing into the apartment. ‘ Fa 
ther will be so glad to see you. Please 
walk in.” 

Ray found himself in what must be the 
principal room of the apartment; its two 
windows commanded an immediate pros 
pect of the elevated road, with an effect 
of having their sills against its trestle- 
work. Between them stood a tall, gaunt 
old man, whose blue eyes flamed under 
the heavy brows of age, from a face set 
in a wilding growth of iron-gray hair and 
beard. He was talking down upon a 
gentleman whom Ray had black against 
the light, and he was saying: *‘ No, Hen- 
ry,no! Tolstoi is mistaken. I don’t ob- 
ject to his theories of non-resistance; the 
Quakers have found them perfectly prac- 
ticable for more than two centuries; but 
I say that in quitting the scene of the 
moral struggle, and in simplifying him- 
self into a mere peasant, he begs the ques- 
tion as completely as if he had gone into 
a monastery. He has struck out some 
tremendous truths, I don’t deny that, and 
his examination of the conditions of civ- 
ilization is one of the most terrifically 
searching studies of the facts that have 
ever been contributed to the science of so- 
ciology; but his conclusions are as wrong 
as his premises are right. If I had back 
the years that I have wasted in a perfect- 
ly futile effort to deal with the problem 
of the race at a distance where I couldn't 
touch it, I would have nothing to do with 
eremitism in any of its forms, either col- 
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jectively as we have had it in our various 
communistic experiments, or individually 
on the terms which Tolstoi apparently 
advises.” 

‘* But I don’t understand him to advise 
eremitism,” the gentleman began. 

‘Tt amounts to the same thing,” said 
the other, cutting himself short in hollow 
cough, so as not to give up the word. ‘*He 
would have us withdraw from the world, 
as if, where any man was, the world was 
not there in the midst of him!” 

‘Poor Tolstoi,” said Mr. Kane, going 
up and shaking hands with the others, 
‘‘is suffering, as I understand it, from a 
case of wicked partner. He is at present 
able only to rehearse his rdle, because his 
family won’t consent to anything else. 
He’s sold all he has in order to give to 
the poor, but his wife manages the pro- 
ceeds.” 

‘It’s easy enough to throw ridicule on 
him,” said the gentleman against the win- 
dow, who now stood up. 

‘*T throw no ridicule upon him,” said 
the tall gaunt man. ‘‘ He has taught me 
at least this, that contempt is of the devil 
~I beg your pardon, Kane—and I appre- 
ciate to the utmost the spiritual grandeur 
of the man’s nature. But practically, I 
don’t follow him. We shall never re- 
deem the world by eschewing it. Society 
is not to be saved by self-outlawry. The 
body politic is to be healed politically. 
The way to have the golden age is to 
elect it by the Australian ballot. The 
people must vote themselves into pos- 
session of their own business, and in- 
trust their economic affairs to the same 
faculty that makes war and peace, that 
frames laws, and that does justice. What 
I object to in Tolstoi is his utter unpracti- 
cality. I cannot forgive any man, how- 
ever good and great, who does not mea- 
sure the means to the end. If there is 
anything in my own life that I can re- 
gard with entire satisfaction it is that at 
every step of my career I have invoked 
the light of common-sense. Whatever 
my enemies may say against me, they 
cannot say that I have not instantly 
abandoned any project when I found it 
unpractical. I abhor dreamers; they 
have no place in a world of thinking and 
doing.” Ray saw Kane arching his eye- 
brows while the other began again: ‘‘I 
tell you—” 

‘“*T want to introduce my young friend 


Mr. Ray,” Mr. Kane broke in. 
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The old man took Ray’s hand between 
two hot palms, and said, ‘‘ Ah!” with a 
look at him that was benign, if somewhat 
bewildered. 

‘* You know Mr. Ray, Chapley,”’ Kane 
pursued, transferring him to the other, 
who took his hand in turn. 

‘Mr. Ray?” he queried, with the distress 
of the elderly man who tries to remember. 

“If you forget your authors in the 
green wood so easily, how shall it be with 
them in the dry?” Kane sighed; and now 
the publisher woke up to Ray’s identity. 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes! Of course! Mr. 
Ray, of—of—Mr. Ray of 

‘* Midland,” Ray suggested, perspiring. 

‘*Why,certainly !” Mr. Chapley pressed 
his hand with as much apologetic entreaty 
as he could intimate in that way, and as- 
sured him that he was glad to see him; 
and then he said to the old man, whose 
name Kane had not mentioned to Ray in 
presenting him, but whom Ray knew to 
be Hughes, ‘*‘ Well, I must be going now. 
I'm glad to find you looking so much 
better this morning.” 

‘Oh; I'm quite a new man—quite a 
new man!” 

‘* You were always that!” said Mr. Chap- 
ley, with acertain fondness. He sighed, 
‘*T wish I knew your secret.” 

‘Stay, and let him expound it to us 
all!” Kane suggested. ‘‘ I’ve no doubt he 
would.” 

‘*No; I must be going,” said Mr. Chap- 
ley. ‘‘Good-by.” He shook hands with 
the old man. ‘‘Good-by, Kane. Er 
good-morning, Mr.—er—Ray. You must 
drop in and see us, when you can find 
time.” 

Ray bubbled after him some incoheren 
cies about being afraid he could find only 
too much time. Apparently, Mr. Chap 
ley did not hear. He pottered out on the 
landing, and Ray heard him feeling his 
way carefully down stairs. It was an 
immense relief for him to have met Mr. 
Chapley there. It stamped his own pre- 
sence in the place with propriety; he was 
fond of adventure and hungry for expe- 
rience, but he wished all his adventures 
and experiences to be respectable. He 
had a young dread of queerness and ir- 
regularity ; and he could not conceal from 
himself that but for Mr. Chapley his pre- 
sent environment was not in keeping 
with his smooth Philistine traditions. He 
had never been in an apartment before, 
much less a mere tenement; at Midland 
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every one he knew lived in his own 
house; most of the people he knew lived 
in handsome houses of their own, with 
large grass-plots and shade trees about 
them. But if Mr. Chapley were here, 
with this old man who called him by his 
first name, and with whom he and Mr. 
Kane seemed to have the past if not the 
present in common, it must be all right. 
_s 

Ray woke from his rapid mental for- 
mulation of this comforting reassurance 
to find the old man saying to him, 
‘“What is the nature of the work that 
Chapley has published fo: you? I hope, 
something by which you intend to ad- 
vance others, as well as yourself: some- 
thing that is to be not merely the means 
of your personal aggrandizement in fame 
and fortune. Nothing,in my getting back 
to the world, strikes me as more shame- 
lessly selfish than the ordinary literary 
career. I don’t wonder the art has 
sunk so low; its aims are on the business 
level.” 

Mr. Kane listened with an air of being 
greatly amused, and even gratified, and 
Ray thought he had purposely let the old 
man go on as if he were an author who 
had already broken the shell. Before he 
could think of some answer that should 
at once explain and justify him, Kane in- 
terposed : 

‘*T hope Mr. Ray is no better than the 
rest of us; but he may be; you must make 
your arraignment and condemnation con- 
ditional, at any rate. He’s an author in 
petto, as yet; Chapley may never publish 
him.” 

‘*Then why,” said the old man, irasci- 
bly, ‘‘did you speak of him as you did to 
It was misleading.” 

‘*In the world you’ve come back to, 
my dear friend,” said Kane, ‘‘ you’ll find 
that we have no time to refine upon the 
facts. We can only sketch the situation 
in large, bold outlines. Perhaps I wished 
to give Mr. Ray a hold upon Chapley by 
my premature recognition of him as an 
author, and make the wicked publisher 
feel that there was already a wide general 
impatience to see Mr. Ray’s book.” 

‘That would have been very corrupt, 
Kane,” said the other. ‘But I owe Mr. 
Ray an apology.” 

Ray found his tongue. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
won't think so when you see my novel.” 

“A novel! Oh, I have no time to read 
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novels!” the old man burst out. ‘A 
practical man—” 

‘*Nor volumes of essays,” said Kane. 
picking up a book from the table at his e] 
bow. ‘‘ Really, as a measure of self-de- 
fence, I must have the leaves of my pre 
sentation copies cut, at any rate. I must 
sacrifice my taste to my vanity. Then | 
sha’n’t know when the grateful recipients 
haven't opened them.” 

‘““T’ve no time to read books of any 
kind—” the old man began again. 

‘*You ought to set up reviewer,” Kane 
interposed again. 

‘‘Oh, I've looked into your essays 
Kane, here and there. The literature is 
of a piece with the affectation of the un 
cut edges: something utterly outdated and 
superseded. It’s all as impertinent as the 
demand you make that the reader should 
do the work of a bookbinder, and cut 
your leaves.” 

‘*Do you know that I’m really hurt 
not for myself, but for you!—by what 
you say of my uncut edges? You descend 
to the level of a Brandreth,” said Kane. 

‘*A Brandreth? What isa Brandreth?” 

“Tt is a publisher: Chapley’s son-in 
law and partner.” 

‘*Oh, yes, yes,” said Hughes. 

‘*T spent many hours,” said Kane, plain- 
tively, ‘‘ pleading with him for an edition 
with uncutedges. He contended that the 
public would not buy it if the edges were 
not cut; and I told him that I wished to 
have that fact to fall back upon, in case 
they didn’t buy it for some other reason. 
AndIwasright. The edition hasn’t sold, 
and the uncut edges have saved me great 
suffering until now. Why not have con- 
fined your own remarks, my dear friend, 
to the uncut edges? I might have agreed 
with you.” 

‘* Because,” said the old man, ‘‘I can 
not have patience with a man at your age 
who takes the mere dilettante view of 
life—who regards the world as something 
to be curiously inspected and neatly com- 
mented, instead of toiled for, sweated for, 
suffered for!” 

‘Tt appears to me that there is toiling 
and sweating and suffering enough for 
the world already,” said Kane, with a per- 
verse levity. ‘‘ Look at the poor million 
aires, struggling to keep their employés 
in work! If you’ve come back to the 
world for no better purpose than to add 
to its perseverance and perspiration, [ 
could wish for your own sake that you 
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had remained in some of your communi- 
ties—or all of them, for that matter.” 

The other turned half round in his 
chair, and looked hard into Kane's smil- 
ing face. ‘‘ You are a most unserious 
spirit, Kane, and you always were! When 
will you begin to be different? Do you 
expect to continue a mere frivolous maker 
of phrases to the last? Your whole book 
there is just a bundle of phrases—labels 
for things. Do you never intend to be 
anything?” 

‘*T intend to be an angel, some time— 
or some eternity,” said Kane. ‘* But, in 
the mean while, have you ever considered 
that perhaps you are demanding, in your 
hopes of what you call the redemption of 
the race from selfishness, as sheer and 
mere an impossibility as a change of the 
physical basis of the soul?” 

‘*What do you mean?” 

‘I mean—or, I won't put it affirma- 
tively; I will put it interrogatively.” 

‘* Yes, that was always your way!” 

‘*T will merely ask you,” Kane went on 
without heeding the interruption, ‘‘ what 


reason you have to suppose the altruistic 
is not eternally conditioned in the egois- 
tic, just as the spiritual is conditioned in 


the animal?” 

‘“ What jargon is that?” demanded the 
old man, throwing one leg over the other, 
and smoothing the upper one down with 
his hand, as*he bent forward to glower at 
Kane. 

‘It is the harmony of the spheres, my 
dear David; it is a metaphysical variation 
of the pensive yet pleasing air that the 
morning stars sang together; it is the 
very truth. The altruistic can no more 
shake off the egoistic in this world than 
the spiritual can shake off the animal. 
As soon as man ceases to get hungry three 
times a day, just so soon will he cease to 
eat his fellow-man.” 

‘There is the usual trivial truth in 
what you say,” Hughes replied, ‘‘ and the 
usual serious impiety. You probably are 
not aware that your miserable paradox 
accuses the Creative Intelligence.” 

‘Ah, but use another word! Say Na- 
ture, and then where is the impiety?” 

‘“* But I decline to use the other word,” 
Hughes retorted. 

‘‘And I insist upon it; I must. It is 
Nature that I accuse; not the divine na- 
ture, or even human nature, but brute 
nature, that commits a million blunders, 
and destroys myriads of types, in order to 
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arrive at such an imperfect creature as 
man still physically is,after untold ages of 
her blind empiricism. If the human intel- 
ligence could be put in possession of the 
human body, we should have altruism at 
once. We should not get hungry three 
times a day; instead of the crude digestive 
apparatus which we have inherited with 
apparently no change whatever from the 
cave-dweller, we should have an organ 
delicately adjusted to the exigencies of 
modern life, and responsive to all the 
emotions of philanthropy. But no! The 
stomach of the nineteenth century re- 
mains helplessly in the keeping of prime- 
val Nature, who is a mere Bourbon; who 
learns nothing and forgets nothing. She 
obliges us to struggle on with a rude ar- 
rangement developed from the mollusk, 
and adapted at best to the conditions of 
the savage; imperative and imperfect; 
liable to get out of order with the care- 
fulest management, and to give way al- 
together with the use of half a lifetime. 
No, David! You will have to wait until 
man has come into control of his stomach, 
and is able to bring his ingenuity to bear 
upon its deficiencies. Then, and not till 
then, you will have the Altruistic Man. 
Until then the egoistic man will continue 
to eat his brother, and more or less indi- 
gest him—if there is such a verb.” 

Ray listened with one ear to them. 
The other was filled with the soft mur- 
mur of women’s voices from the further 
end of the little apartment; they broke 
now and then from a steady flow of talk, 
and rippled into laughter, and then 
smoothed themselves to talk again. He 
longed to know what they were talking 
about, laughing about. 

‘*No, David,” Kane went on, ‘‘ when 
you take man out of the clutches of 
Nature, and put Nature in the keeping 
of man, we shall have the millennium. 
I have nothing to say against the millen- 
nium, per se, except that it never seems 
to have been on time. I am willing to 
excuse its want of punctuality ; there 
may have always been unavoidable de- 
lays; but you can’t expect me to have as 
much faith in it as if it had never dis- 
appointed people. Now with you I ad- 
mit it’s different. You've seen it come a 
great many times, and go even oftener.” 

‘‘ Young man!” the other called so ab- 
ruptly to Ray that it made him start in 
his chair, ‘‘I wish you would step out 
into the room yonder, and ask one of my 
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daughters to bring me my whiskey and 
milk. It’s time for it,” and he put down 
a watch which he had taken from the 
table beside him. 

He nodded toward a sort of curtained 
corridor at one side of the room, and 
after a glance of question at Kane, who 
answered with a reassuring smile, Ray 
went out through this passage. The 
voices had suddenly fallen silent, but he 
found their owners in the little room be- 
they were standing before their 
chairs as if they had jumped to their 
feet in a feminine dismay which they 
had quelled. In one he made out the 
young Mrs. Denton, whose silhouette had 
received him and Kane; the other looked 
like her but younger, and in the two Ray 
recognized the heroines of the pocket- 
book affair on the train. 

He trembled a little inwardly, but he 
said, with a bow for both: ‘‘I beg your 
pardon. Your father wished me to ask 
you for his—” 

He faltered at the queerness of it 
but the younger sister said, simply 
gravely: ‘‘Oh, yes, ll take it in. I've 
got it ready here,” and she took up a 
tumbler from the hearth of the cooking- 
stove keeping itself comfortable at one 
side of a little kitchen beyond the room 
where they were, and went out with it. 
Ray did not know exactly what to do, 

rather how he should do what he 
wished. He hesitated, and looked at 
Mrs. Denton, who said, ‘‘ Won't you sit 
down-—if it isn’t too hot here?” 


yond ; 


all, 


and 


or 


XVI. 

‘Oh, it isn’t at all hot,” said Ray, and 
in fact the air was blowing freely in 
through the plants at the open window. 
Then he sat down, as if to prove that it 
was not too hot; there was no other rea- 
son that he could have given for staying, 
instead of going back to Kane and her 
father. 

‘“We can keep the windows open on 
this side,” said Mrs. Denton, ‘‘ but the 
elevated makes too much noise in front. 
When we came here first, it was warm 
weather; it was stifling when we shut 
the windows, and when we opened them, 
it seemed as if the trains would drive us 
wild. It was like having them in the 
same room with us. But now it’s a little 


” 


cooler, and we don’t need the front win- 
dows open; so it’s very pleasant.” 
Ray said it was delightful, and he ask- 
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ed, ‘‘Then you haven't been in New York 
long?” 
‘*No; only since the beginning of Sep 


tember. We thought we would settle in 
New Jersey first, and we did take a house 
there, in the couutry; but it was too far 
from my husband's work,and so we moved 
in. Father wants to meet people; he’s 
more in the current here.’ 

As she talked, Mrs. Denton had a way 
of looking down at her apron, and 
smoothing it across her knees with on: 
hand,and now and then glancing at Ray 
out of the corner of her eye, as if she 
were smiling on the further side of her 
face. 

‘**We went out there a little while ago 
to sell off the things we didn’t want to 
keep. The neighbors took them of us.” 
She began to laugh, and Ray laughed 
too when she said, ‘‘ We found they had 
taken some of them before we got there 
They might as well have taken all, they 
paid us so little for the rest. I didn't 
suppose there would be such a difference 
between first-hand and_ second - liand 
things. But it was the first time we had 
ever set up housekeeping for ourselves, 
and we had to make mistakes. We had 
always lived in a community.” 

She looked at him for the impression 
of this fact, and Ray merely said, *‘ Yes; 
Mr. Kane told me something of the kind.” 

‘It’s all very different im the world. 
I don’t know whether you've ever been 
in a community ?” 

‘*No,” said Ray. 

‘** Well,” she went on, ** we've had to 
get used to all sorts of things since we 
came out into the world. The very day 
we left the community, I heard some peo- 
ple in the seat just in front of me, in the 
car, planning how they should do some 
thing to get a living: it seemed ridiculous 
and dreadful. It fairly frightened me.” 

Ray was struck with the literary value 
of the fact. He said: ‘‘ I suppose it would 
be startling if we could any of us realize 
it for the first time. But for most of us 
there never is any first time.” 

Mrs. Denton said: ‘‘No. But in the 
community we never had to think how 
we should get things to eat and wear, 
any more than how we should get air to 
breathe. You know father believes that 
the world can be made like the Family, in 
that, and everybody be sure of a living, 
if he is willing to work.” 

She glanced at Ray with another of 
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her demure looks, which seemed inquiries 
both as to his knowledge of the facts and 
his opinion of them. 

‘I didn’t know just what your father’s 
ideas were,” he said; and she went on: 

‘Yes; he thinks all you've got to do is 
have patience. But it seems to me you've 
cot to have money too, or you'll starve 
to death before your patience gives out.” 

Mrs. Denton laughed, and Ray sat look- 
ing at her with a curious mixture of lik- 
ing and misgiving: he would have liked 
to laugh with her from the poet in him, 
but his civie man could not approve 
of her irresponsibility. In her quality 
of married woman, she was more rep- 
rehensible than she would have been 
as a girl; as a girl, she might well 
have been merely funny. Still, she was 
a woman, and her voice, if it expressed an 
irresponsible nature, was sweet to hear. 
She seemed not to dislike hearing it her- 
self, and she let it run lightly on. ‘‘The 
hardest thing for us, though, has been get- 
ting used to money, and the care of it. It 
seems to be just as bad with a little as a 
great deal—the care does; and you have 
to be thinking about it all the time; we 
never had to think of it at all, in the 
Family. Most of us never saw it, or 
touched it; only the few that went out 
and sold and bought things.” 

‘‘That’s very odd,” said Ray, trying 
the notion if it would not work some- 
where into literature; at the same time 
he felt the charm of this pretty young 
woman, and wondered why her sister 
did not come back. He heard her talk- 
ing with Kane in the other room; now 
and then her voice, gentle and clear 
and somewhat high, was lost in Kane’s 
laugh, or the hoarse plunge of her fa- 
ther’s bass. 

‘* Yes,” Mrs. Denton went on, ** I think 
I feel it more than my husband or my 
sister does; they just have to earn the 
money, but I have to take care of it, and 
see how far I can make it go. It’s per- 
fectly distracting; and sometimes when I 
forget, and do something careless!’ She 
let an impressive silence follow, and Ray 
laughed. 

“Yes, that’s an anxious time for us, 
even if we’re brought up with all the ad- 
vantages of worldly experience.” 

‘*‘ Anxious!” Mrs. Denton repeated, and 
her tongue ran on. ‘‘ Why, the day i 
went out to New Jersey with my sister, 
to settle up our ‘estate’ out there, we each 
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of us had a baby to carry—my children 
are twins, and we couldn't leave them 
here with father; it was bad enough to 
leave him! and my husband was at 
work; and on the train coming home, I 
forgot, and gave the twins my pocket- 
book to play with, and just then a kind 
old gentleman put up the car window for 
me, and the first thing I knew they threw 
it out into the water; we were crossing 
that piece of water before you get to Jer- 
sey City. It had every cent of my mon- 
ey in it; and I was so scared when they 
threw my pocket-book away—we always 
say they, because they’re so much alike 
we never can remember which did a 
thing—I was so seared that I didn’t know 
what I was doing, and I just screamed 
out all about it.” Ray listened restively; 
he felt as if he were eavesdropping; but 
he did not know quite how, or when, or 
whether, after all, to tell her that he had 
witnessed the whole affair; he decided 
that he had better not; and she went on. 
‘My sister said it was just as if I had 
begged of the whole carful; and I sup- 
pose it was. I don’t suppose that a per- 
son who was more used to money would 
have given it toa baby to play with.” 

She stopped, and Ray suddenly changed 
his mind; he thoypght he ought not to let 
her go on as if he knew nothing about it; 
that was hardly fair. 

‘* The conductor,” he said, ‘‘ appeared to 
think any woman would have done it.” 

Mrs. Denton laughed out her delight. 
‘*It was you, then. My sister was sure 
it was, as soon as she saw you at Mr. 
Chapley’s.” 

‘* At Mr. Chapley’s ?” 

‘Yes; his store. That is where she 
works. You didn’t see her, but she saw 
you,” said Mrs. Denton; and then Ray 
recalled that Mr. Brandreth had sent to 
a Miss Hughes for the list of announce- 
ments she had given him. 

‘“We saw you noticing us in the ear, 
and we saw you talking with the conduct- 
or. Did he say anything else about us?” 
she asked, significantly. 

‘I don’t know exactly what you 
mean,” Ray answered, a little conscious- 
ly, and coloring slightly. 

‘““Why,”’ Mrs. Denton began, but she 
stopped at sight of her sister, who came 
in with the empty tumbler in her hand, 
and set it down in the room beyond. 
‘*Peace!’ she called to her, and the 
girl came back reluctantly, Ray fancied. 
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He had remained standing since her 
reappearance, and Mrs. Denton said, in- 
troducing them, *‘This is my sister, Mr. 
Ray,” and then she cried out joyful- 
ly, “It was Mr. Ray!” while he 
ceremoniously to the girl, who showed an 
embarrassment that Mrs. Denton did not 
share. ‘The conductor told him that 
any woman would have given her baby 
her pocket-book to play with, and so you 
But 
when one of these things happens to 
me, it seems as if the world had come to 
an end; I over it. Then we 
had another experience! One of the pas- 
sengers that heard me say all our money 
was in that pocket-book, gave the con- 
ductor a dollar for us, to pay our car 
fares home. We had to take it; we 
couldn't have carried the children from 
the ferry all the way up here; but I nev- 
er knew before that charity hurt so. It 
was dreadful!” 

A certain note made itself evident in 
her voice which Ray felt as an appeal. 
‘Why, I don’t think you need have con- 
sidered it as charity. It was what might 
have happened to any lady who had lost 
her purse.” 

“It wasn’t like that,’ Miss Hughes 
broke in. ‘‘It would have been offered 
then so that it could be returned. We 
were to blame for not making the con- 
ductor say who gave it. But we were 
so confused.” 

‘*T think the giver was to blame for 
not sending his address with it. But per- 
haps he was confused too,” said Ray. 

‘*The conductor told us it was a lady,” 
said Mrs. Denton, with a subtle glance up- 
ward at Ray. 

They all broke into a laugh together, 
and the girl sprang up, and went into an- 
other room. She came back with a bank- 
note in her hand, which she held out 
toward Ray. 

He did not offer to take it. 
pleaded guilty yet.” 

‘“No,” said Mrs. Denton; “but we 
know you did it. Peace always thought 
you did, and now we've got you in our 
power, and you must take it back.” 

‘*But you didn’t use it all. You gave 
a quarter to the old darky who whistled. 
You're as bad as lam. You do charity 
too.” 

‘‘No; he earned his quarter. 
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see I wasn’t so very bad, after all. 
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You paid 
him something yourself,” said the girl. 


‘‘He did whistle divinely,” 


Ray ad- 
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mitted. ‘* How came you to think of ask 
ing him to change your bill? I should 
have thought you'd have given it all to 
him.” 

They had a childlike joy in his raillery 
which they laughed simply out. ‘‘ W. 
did want to,’ Mrs. Denton said; ‘* but we 
didn’t know how we could get home.” 

‘I don’t see but that convicts me.’ 
Ray put out his hand as if to take thy 
note, and then withdrew it. ‘‘I suppose 
I ought to take it,” he began. ‘* But if 
I did, I should just spend it on myself 
And the fact is, 1 had saved it on myself, 
or else, perhaps, I shouldn't have given it 
to the conductor for you.” He told them 
how he had economized on his journey, 
and they laughed together at the picture 
he gave of his satisfaction in his self 
denial. 

‘Oh, I know that good feeling!” said 
Mrs. Denton. 

‘Yes, but you can’t imagine how su 
perior I felt when I handed my dollar 
over to the conductor. Good is no name 
for it; and I’ve simply gloated over my 
own merit ever since. Miss Hughes, you 
must keep that dollar, and give it to 
somebody who needs it!” 

This was not so novel as it seemed to 
Ray; but the sisters glanced at each other 
as if struck with its originality. 

Then the girl looked at him steadily 
out of her serene eyes a moment, as if 
thinking what she had better do, while 
Mrs. Denton cooed her pleasure in the 
situation. 

‘*T knew just as well, when the con 
ductor said it was a lady passenger sent it! 
He said it like a sort of after-thought, 
you know; he turned back to say it just 
after he left us.’ 

‘Well, I will do that,” said the girl to 
Ray, and she carried the money back to 
her room. 

‘**Do sit down!” said Mrs. Denton to 
Ray when she came back. The com 
munity of experience, and the wonder of 
the whole adventure, launched them in- 
definitely forward towards intimacy in 
their acquaintance. ‘* We were awfuily 
excited when my sister came home and 
said she had seen you at Mr. Chapley’s.” 
Her sister did not deny it, but when Mrs. 
Denton added the question, ‘* Are you an 
author?” she protested, ‘ Jenny!” 

‘*T wish I were,” said Ray; ‘but I 
can't say lam, yet. That depends upon 
whether Mr. Chapley takes my book.” 
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He ventured to be so frank because he 
thought Miss Hughes probably icnew al- 
ready that he had offered a manuscript; 
bui if she knew, she made no sign of 
knowing; and Mrs. Denton said: 

‘‘Mr. Chapley gives my sister all the 
books he publishes. Isn't it splendid? 
And he lets her bring home any of the 
books she wants to, out of the store. Are 
you acquainted in his family?” 

* ‘No; I only know Mr. Brandreth, his 
son-in-law.” 

‘* My sister says he’s very nice. Every- 
body likes Mr. Brandreth. Mr. Chapley 
is an old friend of father’s. I should 
think his family would come to see us, 
some of them. But they haven't. Mr. 
Chapley comes ever so much.” 

Ray did not know what to say of a 
fact which Mrs. Denton did not suffer to 
remsin last in his mind. She went on, 
as if it immediately followed. 

‘““Weare reading Browning now. But 
my husband likes Shelley the best of all. 
Which is your favorite poet?” 

Ray smiled. ‘‘ I suppose Shelley ought 
to be. I was named after him.” When 


he had said this he thought it rather silly, 
and certainly superfluous. 


So he added, 
‘“My father was a great reader of him 
when he was a young man, and I got the 
benefit of his taste, if it’s a benefit.” 

‘Why, do you hate to be named Shel- 
ley?” Mrs. Denton asked. 

‘*Oh no; except as I should hate to be 
named Shakespeare; it suggests compari- 
sons. 

‘*Yes; but it’s a very pretty name.” 
As if it recalled him, she said, ‘‘ My hus- 
band was just going out with the twins 
when you came in with Mr. Kane. He 
was taking them over to the Park. Do 
you like cats?” She leaned over and 
lugged up into her lap a huge Maltese 
from the further side of her. ‘* My sister 
doesn’t, because they eat sparrows.” She 
passed her hand slowly down the cat's 
smooth flank, which snapped electrically, 
while the cat shut its eyes to a line of 
gray light. ‘‘One of the sisters out at 
the Family had a natural antipathy to 
cats; she could tell if there was one in the 
house anywhere, even if she couldn't see 
it.” 

“If your cat’s fond of sparrows, he 
ought to come and live with me,” said 
Ray. ‘I’ve got a whole colony of them 
outside of my dormer-window.” 

Mrs. Denton lifted the cat’s head and 
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rubbed her cheek on it. ‘‘ Oh, we've ot 
plenty of sparrows here, too. Where do 
you live? Down town? Mr. Kane does.” 

Ray gave a picturesque account of his 
foreign hotel; but he had an impression 
that its strangeness was thrown away 
upon his hearers, who seemed like chil- 
dren in their contact with the world: it 
was all strange that nothing 
stranger than another to them. They 
thought what he told them of life in 
Midland as queer as life in New York. 

The talk went on without sequence or 
direction, broken with abrupt questions 
and droll comments; and they laughed a 
good deal. They spoke of poems and of 
dreams. Ray told of a fragment of a 
poem he had made in a dream, and re- 
peated it; they thought it was fine, or at 
least Mrs. Denton said she did. Her sis- 
ter did not talk much, but she listened, 
and now and then she threw in a word. 
She sat against the light, and her face 
was in shadow to Ray, and this deepened 
his sense of mystery in her; her little 
head, so distinetly outlined, was beauti- 
ful. Her voice, which was so delicate 
and thin, had a note of childish inno- 
cence in it. Mrs. Denton coved deep and 
low. She tried to make her sister talk 
more, and tell this and that. The girl 
did not seem afraid or shy, but only se- 
rious. Several times they got back to 
books, and at one of these times it ap- 
peared that she knew of Ray’s manu- 
script, and that it was going through the 
hands of the readers. 

‘** And what is the name of your story?” 
Mrs. Denton asked, and before he could 
tell her she said, ‘‘Oh, yes; I forgot,” 
and he knew that they must have talked 
of it together. He wondered if Miss 
Hugles had read it. ‘Talking of 
names,’ Mrs. Denton went on, ‘‘I think 
my sister’s got the queerest one: Peace. 
Isn’t it a curious name ?” 

“It's a beautiful name,” said Ray. 
“The Spanish give it a great deal, I be- 
lieve.” 

‘*Do they? It was a name that mother 
liked; but she bad never heard of it, al- 
though there were so manv Faiths, Hopes, 
and Charities. She died just a little while 
after Peace was born, and father gave her 
the name.” 

Ray was too young to feel the latent 
pathos of the lightly treated fact. ‘‘ It's 
a beautiful name,” he said again. 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Denton; ‘and it’s so 
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short you can’t nick it. There can’t be 
anything shorter than Peace, can there ?” 

Truce,” Ray suggested, and this made 
them laugh. 

The young girl rose and went to the 
window, and began looking over the 
plants in the pots there. Ray made bold 
to go and join her. 

‘‘Are you fond of flowers?” she asked 
gently, and with a seriousness as if she 
really expected him to say truly. 

‘““T don’t know. I’ve never thought,” 
he answered, thinking how pretty she 
was, now he had her face where he could 
seeitfully. Her hair was of the indefinite 
blond tending to brown which most peo- 
ple’s hair is of; her sensitive face was cast 
in the American mould that gives us such 
a high average of good looks in our wo- 
men; her eyes were angelically innocent. 
When she laughed, her lip caught on her 
upper teeth, and clung there; one of the 
teeth was slightly broken; and both these 
little facts fascinated Ray. She did not 
laugh so much as Mrs. Denton, whose talk 
she let run on with a sufferance like that 
of an older person, though she was the 
younger. She and Ray stood awhile 
there playing the game of words in which 
youth hides itself from its kind, and which 
bears no relation to what it is feeling. 
The charm of being in the presence of a 
lovely and intelligent girl enfolded Ray 
like a caressing atmosphere, and healed 
him of all the hurts of homesickness, of 
solitude. Their talk was intensely per- 
sonal, because youth is personal, and they 
were young; they thought that it dealt 
with the different matters of taste they 
touched on, but it really dealt with them- 
selves, and not their preferences in litera- 
ture, in flowers, in cats, in dress, in coun- 
try and city. Ray was aware that they 
were discussing these things in a piace 
very different from the parlors where he 
used to enjoy young ladies’ society in 
Midland; it was all far from the Midland 
expectation of his career in New York 
society. He recalled how before the days 
of his social splendor in Midland he had 
often sat and watched his own mother 
and sisters about their household work, 
which they did for themselves, while they 
debated the hopes and projects of his fu- 
ture, or let their hearts out in jest and 
laughter. Afterwards, he would not have 
liked to have this known among the fash- 
ionable people in Midland with whom he 
wished to be so perfectly comme il faut. 


From time to time Mrs. Denton dropped 
the cat out of her lap, and ran out to pull 
the wire which operated the latch of the 
street door; and then Ray heard her 
greeting some comer and showing him 
into the front room, where presently he 
heard him greeting her father. At last 
there was a sound below as of some one 
letting himself in with a latech-key, and 
then came the noises of the perambulator 
wheels bumping from step to step as it 
was pulled up. Mrs. Denton sat still, 
and kept on talking to Ray, but her sis 
ter went out to help ker husband; and 
reappeared with a sleeping twin in her 
arms, and carried it into the room adjoin 
ing. The husband, with his pale face 
flushed from his struggle with the per 
ambulator, came in with the other, and 
when he emerged from the next room 
again, Mrs. Denton introduced him to Ray 

‘“Oh yes,” he said; ‘‘I saw you with 
Mr. Kane.”’ He sat down a moment at 
the other window, and put his bare head 
out for the air. ‘‘It has grown warm,” 
he said. 

‘“Was the Park very full?” his wife 
asked. 

‘Crowded. It’s one of their last 
chances for the year.” 

‘*T suppose it made you homesick.” 

‘**Horribly,” said the husband, with his 
head still half out of the window. He took 
it in, and listened with the tolerance of a 
husband while she explained him to Ray. 

‘*My husband’s so homesick for the 
old Family place—it was a pretty place !— 
that he almost dies when he goes into the 
Park; it brings it all back so. Are you 
homesick too, Mr. Ray?” 

‘*Well, not exactly for the country,” 
said Ray. ‘‘I’ve been homesick for the 
piace I came from—for Midland, that is.” 

‘*Midland?” Denton repeated. ‘‘I’ve 
been there. I think those small cities 
are more deadly than New York. They're 
still trying to get rid of the country, and 
New York is trying to get some of it 
back. If I had my way, there wouldn't 
be a city, big or little, on the whole con- 
tinent.” He did not wait for any reply 
from Ray, but he asked his wife, ‘* Who's 
come?” 

She mentioned a number of names, ten 
or twelve, and he said, ‘‘ We'd better go 
in,” and without further parley he turned 
toward the curtained avenue to the front 
room. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. } 





THE THREE INFINITIES. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP 


fINAE vast remote blank darkness of the skies, 
1 Where Silence foldeth the immortal chime 
Of wheeling stars in awful companies 

White whispers on the lips of ancient Time: 


The hollow waste of the unfathom’d’ deep 


Where no sound is, and 


light is but a gleam 


Lost in dim twilight shades, where never creep 
The dying rays from daytide’s golden dream: 


The dark, obscure, mysterious human heart, 
Where fierce tides ebb and flow for evermore, 
Where thoughts and dreams and hopes forever part 
For ruin or haven on some unknown shore— 


O vast abysm, more deep than starry night, 
More awful than the mid-sea’s soundless might! 


THE GERMAN ARMY OF TO-DAY. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL EXNER. 


I—MILITAPY CONSTITUTION OF THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE. 

A FTER the close of the war of 1870-1, 
IN from which Germany came forth as 
a national unity, it was desired that vis- 
ible expression should be given to the 
latter by a uniform organization of the 
German military forces. The necessary 
provisions have been embodied in the 
Imperial Constitution of April 16, 1871. 

Its first article provides that all Ger- 
man states shall constitute a federal ter- 
ritory under the name of the ‘‘ German 
Empire,” over which the King of Prussia 
presides as ‘‘German Emperor.” The 
Emperor has the power, in the name of 
the empire, to declare war and to con- 
clude peace, a declaration of war, how- 
ever, being subject to.the consent of the 
Federal Council, composed of representa- 
tives of the members of the federation, 
except in case of an invasion of the ter- 
ritory of the federation or its coasts. 

The entire land forces of the empire 
form a union army under the command, 
in war and in peace, of the Emperor, who 
has the power and whose duty it is to see 
to it that every part of the army is com- 
plete in numbers and in fighting trim, 
and that uniformity is established and 
preserved as to organization and forma- 
tion, armament and equipment. The 
Emperor also regulates, by way of impe- 


rial legislation, the active strength, forma- 
tion, and distribution of the several con- 
tingents composing the imperial army. 

In conformity with the treaty of fed- 
eration of November 28, 1870, the above- 
cited provisions do not apply to Bavaria, 
the Bavarian troops, however, being 
pledged to render in war-time uiacondi- 
tional obedience to the orders of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the federation. The 
Bavarian army, therefore, forms a distine- 
tive contingent of the imperial army, with 
an entirely independent administration. 
While her army budget is not submitted 
to the consideration of the Reichstag, Ba- 
varia has pledged herself to expend for her 
army the same amount proportionally as 
is per capita appropriated by federal le- 
gislation for the remainder of the federal 
army. Regarding formation, strength, 
armament, and equipment, the Bavarian 
army corps are perfectly assimilated to 
the other army corps. 

Unless otherwise provided by distine- 
tive conventions, the reigning princes of 
the federation appoint the officers, and 
are themselves the chiefs of the military 
contingents belonging to their own terri- 
tories. 

The military relations of the several 
states are regulated by distinctive con- 
ventions. While Saxony and Wiirtem- 
berg put up an army corps each for her- 
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self, the other contingents are amalga- 
mated with the Prussian army. 

All expenses for army purposes are in- 
cluded in the budget for the maintenance 
of the empire, and any savings made on 
army appropriations do not revert to the 
different states, but invariably to the im- 
perial treasury. 

While the most important provisions 
of the military constitution are thus con- 
tained in the constitution of the empire, 
additional provisions, such as to the 
strength in peace-time—that is, the num- 
ber of men actually kept under arms and 
forming the peace army, their organiza- 
tion and completion, discharge from ser- 
vice, and service relations of those absent 
on furlough—are contained in the mili- 
tary law of the empire of May 2, 1874, 
which has been repeatedly amended in 
the course of time. By its original pro- 
visions the peace strength was placed, up 
to December 31, 1881, at 401,659 non-com- 
missioned officers and men (not including 
officers and one-year volunteers); this 
number was increased, after April 1, 
1881, to 427,274; after April 1, 1887, to 
468,409; and after October 1, 1891, to 
486,983 men. Adding to these 22,000 
officers, surgeons, and bureau officials, 
and also 7000 one-year volunteers, we 
have a total strength of 516,000, which is 
still 30,000 less than the force which the 
French Republic deems absolutely neces- 
sary to keep constantly under arms. 

In reference to distribution and organ- 
ization of the imperial army, the amend- 
ment to the military law of the empire 
passed January 27, 1890, provides that an 
army corps shall be formed of two or 
three divisions, with the corresponding 
artillery, pioneer, and train formations, 
and that the entire land forces of the 
German Empire shall consist of twenty 
army corps, of which Bavaria furnishes 
two, Wiirtemberg and Saxony one each, 
while Prussia, together with the remain- 
ing states, puts up sixteen army corps. 
For military purposes the territory of the 
empire is divided into nineteen corps dis- 
tricts (Bezirke), the Prussian guard corps 
recruiting throughout the whole King- 
dom of Prussia. 

A comparison of the peace strengths of 
the armies of the Continental powers of 
Europe shows that Germany stands but 
third on the list, and keeps a smaller 
number of men under arms than either 
Russia or France, while it has a strong- 


er peace army than Austro- Hungary 
or Italy. The number of troops kept 
in active service by the above-named 
powers in time of peace is shown by the 
following exhibit, giving the different 
figures for October 1, 1890: 


{ Battalions Squac 


juadron Field 
Infantry Cavalry Batteries 

Russia .......... 1029 687 405 

| France.........-. 561 420 480 
| Germany ........ 538 465 434 
Austro-Hungary. 458 252 241 
DE cp nk 6 cdetesas 346 144 207 


If.—LIABILITY TO SERVICE. 

Every German is liable to service, and 
in the performance of this duty no sub 
stitute is allowed. By adhering to this 
principle, which has sprung up in Prus 
sia under the necessities of a grave time, 
but was accompanied by brilliant success, 
a people’s army has been created in the 
truest acceptation of the term. Exempt 
from compulsory service are only the 
members of the reigning or formerly 
sovereign houses, to whom this exemption 
has been secured by distinctive treaties, 
who, however, without exception, deem 
it proper to enter the army. 

The liability to service commences wit): 
the completion of the 17th year, and ends 
with the 45th year of a man’s life. The 
time is divided between service in the 
ranks and in the defence of the country 
(Landsturm). During his liability to 
service every German has to serve in the 
ranks, generally from the 20th year of 
his life up to the 31st of March of that 
calendar year in which he attains the age 
of 39. This period is subdivided into act 
ive service in the ranks, the Landwehr, 
and the Ersatz reserve. All liable to 
service, but not enrolled for active duty 
in the ranks, are subject to Landsturm 
duty. Unqualified for duty are those 
not capable of bearirg arms or undergo 
ing the hardships connected with the 
military profession; all criminals are ex 
cluded from the honor of belonging to 
the army. 

During the time a man belongs to the 
army he serves 3 years in the ranks, 4 in 
the reserve, then he belongs for 5 years 
to the first levy of the Landwehr, up to 
his 39th year to the second levy of the 
Landwehr, and finally up to kis 45th year 
to the Landsturm. The time of active 
service in the ranks is reduced to one 
year in the case of young men of educa 
tion and means, who bear all expenses of 
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clothing, equipment, and support, and 
pass a certain examination; also in the 
case of graduates from teachers’ semi 
naries, who in the interest of publie edu- 
cation may be allowed to pass into the 
reserve after a short instruction in the 
usage of arms, generally confined to a 
period of only six weeks. 

Not all the men, however, enrolled for 
three years’ active army service are kept 
continually under arms for this whole 
period. As the strength of any troop 
must under no circumstance be exceeded, 
and the number of recruits is generally 
larger than the number of men whose 
recular term expires. a select number of 
such men as excel in conduct and train- 
ing receive their discharge in the second 
year at the close of the fall manceuvres, 
and are placed at the disposal of their 
troop. 
Vou 
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The Ersatz reserve is made up of such 
as have not been enlisted, either  be- 
cause of being above the required num- 
ber of men, or of having veen found only 
conditionally fit, owing to some physical 
infirmity. The term of service in the 
Ersatz reserve is 12 years, after which 
these men are subject to Landsturm duty 
up to their 45th year. They may be call- 
ed out in case of mobilization, or in order 
to fill up the army, and for the formation 
of depot troops (Ersatz Truppen). The 
duty of the Landsturm, finally, is to take 
part in the defence of the country. The 
Landsturm is called out by imperial 
order. 

Voluntary entry into the army is per- 
mitted at the age of 17 vears; these 
young men have the privilege of choos- 
ing their own garrison and troop. Some 
regiments recruit chiefly from such vol- 
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unteers, as, for instance, the Ziethen Hus- 
sars. 

The number of recruits to be raised ev 
ery year is determined by the Emperor 
according to the demands made by the 
different parts of the army, and this 
number is apportioned among the sever- 
al states of the federation in proportion 
to their population. Recruits are gener- 
ally enrolled in the same army corps dis- 
trict in which they are raised. An ex- 
ception from this rule is made in the 
ease of the Prussian guard corps, which is 
recruited throughout all Prussian prov- 
inces and Alsace-Lorraine, and to which 
are assigned recruits of superior personal 
appearance and behavior. The recruits 
raised in Alsace-Lorraine are at present 
assigned to Prussian regiments. 

The entire forces of the reserve, Ersatz 
reserve and Landwehr, continue beyond 
the term of their active service to be sub- 
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ject to the control of their 
respective district com 
manders, so that the 
abode, occupation, and 
number of men on leave 
residing in any one dis 
trict can be ascertained at 
any time. The reservists 
have to take part in two 
field exercises of 8 weeks’ 
duration each, the Land 
wehr men of the first levy 
in two of 2 weeks’ dura 
tion each. Neither the 
Landwehr of the second 
levy nor the Landsturm 
is called out in times of 
peace. Those assigned to 
the Ersatz reserve have 
to participate in three ex 
ercises covering together 
a period of 20 weeks 

The institution of the 
one-year volunteers, ori 
ginally introduced in 
Prussia, and afterwards 
adopted by all large ar 
mies of the Continent, 
requires some remarks 
explanatory of its im- 
portance and peculiarity. 
The reduction in the ac 
tive army service from 
three years to one im- 
plies unquestionably a 
privilege for certain 
classes of the popula- 
tion which is not otherwise recognized in 
the organization of the German army; 
yet it is just as unquestionably in the 
interest of the people that the studies of 
those striving for a higher standard of 
learning in the professional branches 
should not be interrupted by a full term 
of three years. 

A young man may be enlisted as one- 
year volunteer either upon passing a sci 
entific examination, or by producing a 
certificate of maturity issued by one of 
the specially authorized educational insti- 
tutions attesting his qualification for one 
of the upper classes of a high school or 
college. The one-year service may be 
rendered in the ranks of any troop of the 
choice of the volunteer, or among the 
pharmacists of the sanitary corps. Med- 
ical students desiring to enter the sani- 
tary corps have to serve six months un- 
der arms, and after their graduation six 
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months more in the capacity as non- 
commissioned or under surgeon. Hav- 
ing afterwards been elected military sur- 
geons, they may be passed into the re- 
serve. All other one-year volunteers, so 
far as they are qualified by general edu- 
eation, military ability, and zeal, are 
trained for the rank of officers of the re- 
serve or Landwehr. They receive ac- 
cordingly particularly careful instruc- 
tion, both theoretical and practical, and 
at the close of their term of service, and 
upon passing the officers’ examination, 
they are assigned to the reserve as re- 
serve officer aspirants. As such they 
have to render active service in two ex- 
ercises of 8 weeks’ duration each, for the 
purpose of further training for the rank 
of officer. The appointment to this rank 
depends, firstly, upon the civic occupation 
of the applicant, which must command a 
respect corresponding to that due the 
rank of an officer; secondly, upon an 
election by his comrades. 

The expenses connected with the ser- 
vice of one-year volunteers are by no 
means inconsiderable, and may be esti- 
mated at 1500 marks in the infantry, and 
from 1600 to 2000 marks in the cavalry 
and field artillery, as service in the latter 
arms requires extra contributions for the 
use and maintenance of the troop horses. 
In exceptional cases, and on proof of in- 
digency, a few one-year volunteers may 
be supported at public expense, and allow- 
ed to lodge in the barracks. 


III.—COMPOSITION OF THE ARMY. 
A.—THE WAR MINISTRY. 


The executive organs of the adminis- 
tration of the army are the War Minis- 
tries at Berlin, Munich, Dresden, and 
Stuttgart, for the Prussian, Bavarian, 
Saxon, and Wiirtemberg contingents, 
headed each by a general officer of supe- 
rior rank as War Minister. The War 
Ministries regulate and conduct all affairs 
regarding the completion, maintenance, 
armament, and administration of the mil- 
itary forces and war materials. There is 
no War Ministry of the empire, all or- 
ders of the Emperor, as well as newly 
prepared or altered regulations, being 
conveyed through the Prussian War 
Ministry to the War Ministries of the 
other states, by which they have to be 
put in force in their armies. The Prus- 
sian War Ministry at Berlin, having a 


personnel of 390 officers and officials of 
»every rank (in the French War Ministry 
more than 800 officers and officials are 
employed), is, therefore, the centre fr m 
which issue all measures of organization 
and administration. Its work is divided 
among the Central Department; the Gen- 
eral War Department, comprising the 
army, fortification, and foot and horse 
divisions; the departments for financial 
management, invalids, and armament, 
and the supply and medical divisions. 
Besides, there are a number of other 
boards and institutions under immediate 
orders of the War Minister, who has also 
to represent the army in the Reichstag. 


B.—THE MILITARY CABINET. 


In Prussia all affairs relating to the 
personnel of officers and military officials 
are attended to by the Military Cabinet, 
which is placed directly under the Em- 
peror, and forms a distinctive division of 
the War Department. Its chief is the 
Adjutant-General of the Emperor and 
King; he has to submit to the decision of 
the supreme commander all matters re- 
lating to appointments, promotion, and 
discharge of officers, also applications for 
pardon made by military persons. 


C.—THE COMMISSION FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE 
COUNTRY. 

This commission has to examine into 
and consider all questions touching the 
erection, completion, or abandonment of 
forts, as also all more important ques- 
tions of organization and training. It 
receives its orders from and reports to 
the Emperor directly. After his re- 
tirement from the position of Chief of 
the General Staff, General-Fieldmarshal 
Count von Moltke was placed at the 
head of this commission. His successor 
is General-Fieldmarshal Prince Albrecht 
of Prussia, Regent of the Duchy of Bruns- 
wick. 

D.——-THE GENERAL STAFF, 


The Chief of the General Staff of the 
Prussian army occupies an independent 
position, co-ordinate to the War Minister, 
and responsible for the conduct of his of- 
fice to the Emperor directly. He is as- 
sisted by three Quartermasters - General, 
who, in case of war, are appointed chiefs 
of the general staffs of the chief com- 
manders of armies. There is no exclu- 
sive corps of general staff officers, these 
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being selected from the standing army, 
into which they return after a number 
of years’ service on the general staff. 

In the field the general staff has to at- 
tend to all matters touching the move- 
ment, quartering, and engagement of 
troops, and to the drawing up of orders. 
The officers of the general staff are the 
assistants of the generals commanding to 
whom they are assigned. They must be 
possessed, besides clearness of thought 
and perspicuity of expression, of the gift 
of quick conception, of indefatigable 
working faculties, and of a high degree 
of military training. Their duties are 
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extensive and arduous, but of a thankfu] 
character. 

In peace the majority of general staff 
officers are engaged at work at the Great 
General Staff of the army at Berlin, 
which is divided into a department of 
military history, four departments for 
the study of foreign armies and seats of 
war, and the railway division. On the 
last devolves the disposition of all mat- 
ters relating to the use of railways by 
military forces. The remainder of the 
general staff officers are detailed to the 
army corps and divisions. <A_ special 
branch of the Great General Staff is ser- 
ving purely scientific purposes. Under 
the immediate supervision of the Chief of 
the Great General Staff are placed the 
Railway Brigade, the survey of the em- 
pire—comprising the trigonometrical, top- 
ographical, and cartographical divisions— 
and the War Academy at Berlin. Into 
the last, officers especially recommend- 
ed for ability and zeal are admitted after 
passing an appropriate examination. Dur- 
ing a course lasting three years they re- 
ceive a careful training in the military 
and auxiliary sciences, which qualifies 
them afterwards for appointment on the 
general staff as aides-de-camp or teach- 
ers. The attendance at this academy is, 
however, not an indispensable condition 
for admission to the general staff. The 
number of officers detailed to the latter is 
about 300. 

Bavaria has her own military academy 
at Munich; Saxon and Wiirtemberg of- 
ficers participate in the course of the 
Prussian academy. 

The Chief of the Great General Staff 
of the army is General Count von Schlief- 
fen, who in February, 1891, succeeded 
Count von Waldersee, who had, in 1888, 
been promoted to this eminent position 
as successor of General -Fieldmarshal 
Count von Moltke, to whose genius the 
army owes the splendid organization of 
this training-school for superior army 
officers. 


E.—THE MILITARY INTENDANCIES, 


Upon the military intendancies de- 
volves the duty of regulating all matters 


relating to the maintenance, payment, 
and quartering of the troops. In war 
they have also to provide for food, ei- 
ther through organized conveyance from 
home, or by off-hand purchases, or, in 
case of necessity, by requisition. 
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F.— DISTRIBUTION OF THE IMPERIAL ARMY 
The army of the German Empire con 
sists, as mentioned before, since April 1, 
1890, of 20 army corps. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the troops of an army corps are 
garrisoned within the army corps district, 
and complete themselves from the latter. 
The Prussian guard corps has no corps 
district of its own, and is recruited gen- 
erally throughout the monarchy. The 
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army corps in Alsace-Lorraine receive 
their complement chiefly from other see 
tions of the empire, while the recruits raised 
there are distributed among regiments of 
other corps districts. With the exception 
of the guard and the two Bavarian army 
corps, all other army corps are known by 
continuous numbers from 1 to 17. Their 
principal forces are stationed and head- 
quarters located as follows: 


DRAGOON. 








HUSSARS. 


8. Army Corps (Coblenz) Rhine Province. 

a3 “ (Altona) Sehleswig-Holstein, Meck 
lenburg - Schwerin, Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, free cities of Ham 

barg, Liibeck, and Bremen. 
“ (Hanover) Province Hanover, Ol- 

denburg, Brunswick. 

(Cassel) Province Hesse - Nassau, 
and the Grand Duchy of Hesse. 


GUARD CORPS (BERLIN) AT BERLIN AND SURROUNDING TOWNS. 
1, Army Corps (Kénigsberg) East Prussia, 
‘ a “  (Stettin) Pomerania, 
(Berlin) Brandenburg. 
(Magdeburg) Prussian Province, 
Saxony. 
(Posen) Province Posen. 
(Breslau) Silesia. 
(Miinster) Westphalia. 
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12, Royal Saxon Army Corps (Dresden), Kingdom 
of Saxony. 

18. Royal Wiirtemberg Army Corps (Stuttgart), 
Kingdom of Wiirtemberg 


14. Army Corps (Karlsruhe) Grand Duchy of Baden 
15. ” (Strassburg) Alsace. 

16. “ * (Metz) Lorraine. 

a si “5 (Danzig) West Prussia. 


1. Bavarian Army Corps (Munich) Bavaria 
“6 " (Wiirzburg) Bavaria. 


In peace the army inspections are 
formed by the different corps, as follows: 

The ist, 2d, 9th, 10th, 
and 17th army corps 
form the Ist Army In- 
spection, at Hanover. 

The 5th, 6th, and 12th 
army corps form the 
2d Army Inspection, at 
Dresden. 

The 7th, 8th, and 11th 
army corps form the 
3d Army Inspection, at 
Darmstadt. 

The 3d, 4th, 13th, and 
the two Bavarian army 
corps form the 4th Army 
Inspection, at Berlin. 

The 14th, 15th, 16th, 
and 17th army corps 
form the 5th Army In- 
spection, at Karlsruhe. 

The army inspectors 
are: 

For the ist Army In- 
spection, General-Field- 
marshal Prince Albrecht 
of Prussia. 

Fo. the 2d Army In- 
spection, General-Field- 
marshal Prince George 
of Saxony. 

For the 3d Army In- 
spection, Grand Duke 
Ludwig of Hesse. 

For the 4th Army Inspection, Gen- 
eral- Fieldmarshal Count von Blumen- 
thal. 

For the 5th Army Inspection, Grand 
Duke Friedrich of Baden. 

An army corps is headed by the gen- 
eral commanding, who has charge of all 
the troops and of the forts within his 
corps district, and is responsible to the 
commander-in-chief for the condition 
and training of his forces. He has also 
to see to the maintenance of peace and 
order in his district. The power exercis- 
iug the highest authority in an army 
corps is called the General Command, the 
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business of which is conducted, under the 
supervision of the general commanding, 
by the chief of the general staff of the 
army corps. The latter is assisted by two 
or three officers of the general staff, two 
or three aides-de-camp of the rank of field 
officers or captains, the judge-advocate of 
the corps for conducting the courts-mar- 
tial business, the surgeon-general of the 
corps, the veterinary surgeon of the corps, 
and the corps chaplain for attending to 





CUIRASSIERS. 


military-clergical affairs. The intendan- 
cies have charge of all administration 
business. 

Not all army corps have the same com- 
position. Each of the army corps, from 
the Ist to the 10th, and fron: the 13th 
to the 17th, consists of two divisions, be- 
sides the artillery, pioneer, and train for- 
mations, while the 11th and 12th army 
corps have each a third division, which 
bear the numbers 25 and 32. The latter 
forms part of the Saxon army corps, 
while the forme. represents the con- 
tingent of the Grand Duchy of Hesse. 
Likewise the 2d Bavarian corps has a 
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strength of three divisions. Each divi- 
sion, except those of the guard corps, con- 
sists of two infantry brigades and one 
cavalry brigade (the first division having 
two of the latter). An army corps, fur- 
thermore, comprises a field artillery bri- 
gade, a battalion of train, and a battalion 
of pioneers, the last, as also the garrison 
artillery located within a corps district, 
being subject merely in a territorial mean- 
ing to the corps command. 

The Prussian regiments and indepen- 
dent battalions are khown—besides their 
regular number, and, in case of the cav- 
alry, by the description of arms, whether 
cuirassiers, hussars, or uhlans—by the 
name of the province from which they 
are recruited. 

By order of the commander-in-chief a 
number of Prussian regiments and inde- 
pendent battalions bear the names of 
princes and prominent generals, for the 
purpose, as it is expressed in the order, 
‘‘of honoring and keeping alive for all 
time the memory of his [the King’s] an- 
cestors resting in God, and of such high- 
ly merited men as stood by their side in 
peace and in war, and by their distin- 
guished services acquired just claims toa 


grateful remembrance by King and fa- 
therland.” ‘A few regiments were also 
given names of families who have ex- 
celled by furnishéng for long years an 
unusually large number of their members 
to the army, and to prominent positions 
in the same. 


G.— INFANTRY. 

The infantry is the principal arm of 
the army, not only in regard to numbers, 
but for its capacity of being employed at 
any time and in any country. It forms, 
consequently, the principal part of the 
army, and is organized, since October 1, 
1890, in 538 battalions, of which 519 are 
comprised in 173 regiments, while 19 are 
forming independent Jager battalions. 
The number of infantry regiments con- 
tributed by Prussia is 133; Bavaria, 20; 
Saxony, 12; Wiirtemberg, 8; and of Ja- 
ger battalions by Prussia, 14 (including 
the guard Schiitzen battalion); Bavaria, 
2; Saxony, 3. 

The regiments are differently described 
as infantry, fusileer, grenadier regiments, 
also a Schiitzen regiment in the 12th 
army corps, but they do not differ in 
armament, training, and employment. 
The names of fusileers, grenadiers, and 
Schiitzen have merely a historical mean- 


ing. In point of fact the infantry in the 
German army is a unity, which extends 
also to the rifles, although they have pre- 
served some peculiarities. The Prussian 
rifle battalions are mainly recruited from 
professional rangers and foresters, who, as 
a rule, engage for eight years’ active ser- 
vice, whereby they establish a claim for 
employment in subordinate positions in 
the government’s forestry service. 

A regiment has three battalions, each 
battalion four companies. The regiment 
is headed by a colonel, each battalion by 
a staff-officer as battalion commander, 
each company by a captain as chief of 
company. For internal service the com- 
pany !s divided into inspections under the 
supervision of lieutenants, and in corpo- 
rals’ guards under the guidance of non- 
commissioned officers. 

To the infantry belongs also the train- 
ing battalion at Potsdam, which is attach- 
ed to the guard corps, and to which offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
from all infantry troops except the guard 
and Bavarian corps are detailed, gener- 
ally for a period of six months. During 
winter the training battalion is reduced 
to the size of a company. 

Among the men levied for the army, 
only such are mustered into the infantry 
as are able to bear arms and the fatigues 
of marching. They must have a height 
of at least 1.57 metres (61.8 inches). The 
most alert men are assigned to the rifles. 
For active service under arms each battal- 
ion draws annually 230 recruits if it is 
kept on the higher, 200 if on the lower 
standard. 

H.—CAVALRY. 

The cavalry is the only branch of the 
German army which has not been in- 
creased since the Franco-German war 
ended. The authorities consider the pres- 
ent strength of 93 regiments, or 465 squad- 
rons, sufficient for all the duties devolv- 
ing upon this arm in times of war, which 
are principally reconnoitring, watching 
the movements of the enemy, and pursuit, 
leaving a sufficient force available when 
the use of large bodies of cavalry appears 
necessary during a battle. Germany has 
more cavalry than any other European 
power, Russia alone excepted; the latter, 
counting in the Cossack formations kept 
under arms in peace-time, has 116 squad- 
rons more, while France has 45 squadrons 
less than Germany. 

Of the 93 regiments, 73 are formed by 
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Prussia, 10 by Bavaria, 6 by Saxony, and 
4 by Wiirtemberg. According to the 
lighter or heavier material — horses as 
well as men—entering into the composi- 
tion of the regiments, they are distin- 
guished as light, medium, and heavy 
cavalry. The hussars, dragoons, and the 
chevau-légers of Bavaria belong to the 
light, the cuirassiers to the heavy caval- 
ry, while the uhlans are an intermediate 
arm. While the existence of these differ- 
ent kinds of cavalry cannot be called an 
absolute necessity, especially as drill, tac- 
tics, and employment have become uni- 
form, historical tradition favors and to 
some extent justifies their retention. 

According to the above distinction, 12 
regiments are cuirassiers, or heavy horse, 
27 regiments are uhlans, 34 are dragoons 
and chevau-légers, and 20 hussars. The 
regiment of the Garde du Corps is in- 
cluded in the cuirassiers. 

The eight regiments of the Prussian 
guards form the cavalry division of the 
guards, which is divided into four bri- 
gades. Of the line regiments, two or three 
form a brigade, which is designated by 
the number of the division to which it 
belongs. 

To consider, experiment, ane consult 
upon all questions of interest to the arm, 
a cavalry commission was formed in 1890. 
Members of this board are, among others, 
the two cavalry inspectors, whose duty 
it is to superintend the annual cavalry 
manceuvres and the journeys of the gen- 
eral and staff-officers for the study of tac- 
ties. They perform these functions under 
the direct personal supervision of the Em- 
peror, while under that of the Minister 
of War they inspect the training-schools 
and the depots for remounts. 

Each regiment is composed of five 
squadrons; of which, however, four only 
take the field, the fifth remaining at 
home to form the depot. Every year an- 
other squadron is designated for this ser- 
vice. The total strength of a regiment 
is 25 officers, 667 men, and 792 horses; 62 
of the last are officers’ horses. 

As forming part of the cavalry, must 
be further mentioned the military riding- 
academy at Hanover, consisting of a 
school for officers, and one for non-com- 
missioned officers of the cavalry and field 
artillery, who, in a twe-years’ course, re- 
ceive a thorough training as riding-teach- 
ers. Similar objects are pursued by the 
military riding-academy at Dresden and 


the Equitation Institute at Munich, both 
of the latter selling also trained horses to 
mounted officers of the infantry at fixed 
prices. Veterinary surgeons are educated 
at the Royal Veterinary School at Berlin; 
farriers, in several training-schools form- 
ed for this purpose. 

The horses for the cavalry are in times 
of peace entirely obtained by off-hand 
purchasing from dealers. In Prussia the 
horses are bought at three years old by 
commissions composed of officers, and 
under orders of the remounting depart- 
ment of the War Ministry; for the pur- 
pose of further development, they are 
turned over toremounting depots. After 
remaining there for a year, they are sent 
to the regiments, where they are carefully 
trained, and, us a rule, are not put into ac- 
tive service until they are six years old. A 
similar system prevails in Bavaria, while 
in Saxony the horses are turned over to 
the regiments as soon as purchased. Ger- 
many is fortunate in possessing an abun- 
dance of excellent horses, which, after 
careful training, answer every require- 
ment of the service. 

For the cavalry, men of good muscular 
development are selected who are accus- 
tomed to horses, and physically particu- 
larly adapted for the exigencies of the 
service. For this reason they should not 
be too heavy, and the limit of weight is 
about 65 kilograms (or 146 pounds) for 
the light, and 70 kilograms (or 157 pounds) 
for the heavy cavalry. 


1,— ARTILLERY. 


The consideration of all questions re- 
lating to the organization, employment, 
and armament of the artillery is in 
charge of the General Committee for Ar- 
tillery Affairs. Tests of new material 
are carried on by the trial battalion un- 
der the direction of a permanent commis- 
sion formed for this purpose. In order 
to reach the greatest possible efficiency 
in target practice and the handling of 
the guns, officers and non-commissioned 
officers receive instruction in two schools 
of gunnery, which are maintained for the 
field and garrison artillery. In the tech- 
nical institutions —artillery workshops, 
pyrotechnical laboratory, gun foundry, 
ammunition factory, and powder-mills— 
the whole equipment of the artillery as 
well as the train material for the oth- 
er branches of the service is manufac- 
tured. 





HORSE 


The artillery consists of field and gar- 
rison artillery—the former attending the 
operations in the field, the latter being 
employed at the attack and defence of 
fortified places. Since the war of 1870-1 
the artillery has considerably grown in im- 
portance, and in consequence its strength 
has been materially increased. Neverthe- 
less it has not reached that of the French 
army, which has, even in peace, 46 field 
batteries more than Germany. 

Recruiting and training are entirely 
different in the two branches of the arm; 
and while the field artillery forms part 
of the army corps organization, and is 
placed under the general commands, the 
garrison artillery, which as foot artillery 
is often called the infant arm of the army, 
forms a distinctive branch under the com- 
mand of an inspector-general. 

The German field artillery cénsists of 
43 regiments, formed in 20 brigades. 
Prussia has 30 regiments, Bavaria 5, Sax- 
ony 3, and Wiirtemberg 2. 


One brigade, 
consisting as a rule of 2, but in the case 
of the 11th, the 12th, and the 2d Bavari- 
an corps of 3 regiments, is attached to 


each army corps. The total number of 
batteries since April 1, 1890, is 434, of 
which 46 are horse batteries, the men 
following the guns on horseback, while 
in the remaining 338 field batteries the 
men ride upon the caissons. The horse 
batteries are naturally able to cover much 
more ground at a quicker pace, and are 
therefore especially adapted for use in 
connection with cavalry. 

The number of batteries varies in the 


ARTILLERY. 


different regiments, some having 12, oth- 
ers 6, 7,9. and 11 batteries. As a rule, 3 
field and 2 horse batteries form a division 
(Abtheilung), and 3 or 4 divisions a regi- 
ment. <A regiment is commanded by a 
colonel, a division by a staff-officer, and 
a battery by a captain as chief of battery. 
On war footing a battery consists of 6 
guns, 8 ammunition caissons, 2 magazine 
wagons, and a forge. In peace only 4— 
sometimes 6—guns are kept in service. 
For this reason the number of horses re- 
guired on mobilization is increased almost 
twofold. 

Since the field artillery has been at- 
tached to the different army corps as to 
taetical training, organization, mobiliza- 
tjon, and personal matters, the position of 
Tnspector-General of the Field Artillery 
has been created, who has the supervision 
of technical matters and of the target 
practice. 

The composition of the garrison or foot 
artillery is of a different nature. Under 
an inspector-general as commander-in- 
chief, there are 4 inspections, each com- 
posed of 2 or 3 regiments. In addition, 
Bavaria maintains a separate inspection. 
The total strength of the foot artillery 
consists of 31 battalions, of which Prussia 
furnishes 24, Bavaria 4, Saxony 2, and 
Wiirtemberg 1. In all questions relat- 
ing to territorial matters only the foot 
artillery is subject to the jurisdiction of 
the army corps within whose territory 
the different regiments are stationed. 
The majority of the regiments are, for 
speedy readiness in war, garrisoned at 
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the large forts near the borders of the em- 
pire. 

The large quantities of material—can- 
nons, wagons, harness, etc.—not used by 
the troops in times of peace are stored in 
artillery depots, under the charge of staff- 
officers or captains, who are responsible 
for the preservation of the goods, which 
must always be kept ready for immediate 
use. For purposes of additional super- 
vision, four inspections of artillery depots 
are formed, each under command of an 
inspector with the rank of a staff-officer 
or major-general. 


K.—ENGINEERS, PIONEERS, AND RAILWAY TROOPS. 


The engineers and pioneers of Prussia 
are under the command of an inspector- 
general as highest in authority; they are 
divided into four engineer and two pio- 
neer inspections. The former comprise all 
fortifications; the latter, the pioneer bat- 
talions, Bavaria has one inspection of 
engineers and fortifications, the pioneer 
battalion of Saxony is attached to the 
artillery, and that of Wiirtemberg stands 
directly under the general commanding 
the army corps. 

The officers of the engineer corps are 
either employed in the construction and 
maintenance of fortifications, or they do 
service with the pioneer battalions. One 
of the latter is attached to each army 
corps, bearing the number or designation 
of the latter. But the jurisdiction of the 
commander of the army corps extends 
only to territorial matters, and he is in vir- 
tual command only during the large ma- 
noeuvres of field exercises; the supervision 
and regulation of the drill and the tech- 
nical training are exclusively in charge of 
the inspectors. Of the 20 pioneer battal- 
ions, Prussia has 16, Bavaria 2, Saxony 
and Wiirtemberg 1 each. As parts of the 
Prussian engineer corps, are to be men- 
tioned the committee on engineering af- 
fairs, a board composed of general and 
staff officers, which has to consider all 
questions arising in connection with this 
branch of the service; a school of fortifi- 
cations, where non-commissioned officers 
and privates are trained for service as sub- 
alterns in the construction of fortifica- 
tions; and the telegraph inspection, with 
a school of telegraphy. 

A battalion of pioneers is composed of 
four companies, whose drill differs, inas- 
much as one company is trained princi- 
pally in bridge-building and another in 


mining. All pioneers must also pass 
through the regular infantry drill, for, in 
case of need, they are used as infantry, 
and must know how to fight as such. 

The railway troops consist of the Prus- 
sian railway brigade, in technical and 
scientific matters under the command of 
the Chief of the General Staff of the army, 
and of the Bavarian railway battalion. 
The former is composed of two regiments 
of two battalions each, a battalion being 
subdivided into four companies. The Ba- 
varian battalion has only two companies; 
Saxony and Wiirtemberg furnish each 
one company of the second Prussian regi- 
ment. During a war the railway troops 
are charged with the construction of new 
railroads, the repairing of lines destroyed 
by the enemy, and the demolition of oth- 
ers, when this becomes a necessity. In 
times of peace these troops receive a thor- 
ough technical training, for which purpose 
the entire management of a military rail- 
road running from Berlin to the rifle range 
at Kummersdorf—a distance of about 33 
English miles—is under their charge. 
This line is also open for the use of the 
public. To the railway brigade is attached 
an aeronautic detachment, which pursues 
experiments with balloons, with special 
regard for their use in war for military 
purposes. As soon as the problem of 
aerial navigation has been satisfactorily 
solved, this detachment will, of course, 
greatly gain in importance, and will be 
correspondingly increased in strength. 

For the technical organizations men are 
selected who are fit to work in the open 
air and under uafavorable conditions 
without showing fatigue when special ex- 
ertion is required, and who in their pri- 
vate life have had some experience in 
kindred occupations. 


L.—MILITARY TRAIN AND TRANSPORTATION, 


The German army has 21 train battal- 
ions, of which 17 are formed by Prussia, 
2 by Bavaria, and 1 each by Saxony 
and Wiirtemberg. With the exception 
of the 16th and 25th, which consist of 
two companies, and the 12th battalion, 
which nas four, each battalion is com- 
posed of three companies. To each of 
the Bavarian battalions a sanitary de- 
tachment is attached. In addition each 
battalion includes a company composed 
entirely of men who are bakers by pro- 
fession. They are in peace-time employ- 
ed in the military bakeries established in 
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all larger garrisons, where the bread for 
non-commissioned officers and privates is 
made. At mobilization they furnish the 
material for the field bakeries. 

The train battalions form part of the ar- 
tillery brigades, except in Bavaria, where 
they are subject to a distinctive inspec- 
tion. 

These train organizations, which have 
to furnish the men and horses for the 
transportation system of the entire army, 
require naturally a large number of men 
as soon as the army is put upon a war 
footing. For this reason their method of 
recruiting and drilling is entirely differ- 
ent from that of the other branches of 
the service. They draw fresh recruits 
twice a year, who, after being drilled for 
six months only, are placed in the re- 
serve, only a limited number serving three 
years for the purpose of being trained as 
non-commissioned officers. In addition, 
a number of non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the cavalry are every 
year instructed in the service and placed 
in the train reserve. 

The whole system is divided into three 
parts, viz., for the transportation of the 
baggage of officers and administrative 
officials, together with the latter’s bureau 
materials, as also of a supply of clothing 
to replace that worn out by the troops; 
for transportation of a supply of provi- 
sions; and finally for transporting a sup- 
ply of ammunition to replenish the stock 
of the troops. Sanitary detachments and 
field hospitals are also formed by the train 
battalions. 

At mobilization the wagons are divided 
into two columns or echelons. One, 
called the small baggage, carries every- 
thing necessary for the troops during or 
immediately after a battle, while the heavy 
baggage follows at a greater distance, and 
carries all supplies required for the sus- 
tenance of the army during its operations 
in the field. 

Every army corps has its own train, 
divided into wagon columns as above. 
They comprise ammunition trains, pro- 
vision trains, the pontoon train, the field 
bakery, a depot of remounts, and the field 
hospitals. 

While it has been the constant aim of 
the authorities to reduce the number of 
wagons to what absolute necessity re- 
quires, the train of an army corps at pre- 
sent comprises at least 1700 wagons and 
6000 horses. 
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M.—THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 

In accordance with the principle that 
the maintenance of the efficiency of the 
army is the prime condition of final sue- 
cess, and that the care for the troops is 
one of the most important duties of the 
commander and the administration, the 
greatest attention has been paid in the 
German army to sanitary matters. The 
system is divided into the medical per- 
sonnel and the sanitary institutions. The 
former comprises all sanitary officers, in- 
cluding the apothecaries, who rank with 
administrative officials, the non-commis- 
sioned surgeons and apothecaries, the hos- 
pital stewards, the nurses, and, in war, the 
men carrying away the wounded. The 
sanitary institutions comprise, in peace, 
the garrison hospitals and regimental 
wards for sick soldiers; in war, the sani- 
tary detachments, the field hospitals, the 
war etappen and reserve hospitals, and 
the sanitary trains upon the railroads. 

The highest authority in peace is the 
Medical Department of the Prussian War 
Ministry; in war, the chief of the sanitary 
service, who is attached to the headquar- 
ters of the army. Under the direction of 
the Surgeon-General of the army, a sur- 
geon-general supervises the sanitary ser- 
vice of each army corps. In Bavaria 
and Saxony a sanitary department or a 
sanitary director takes the vlace of the 
Surgeon-General. In each division the 
surgeon oldest in rank has general charge 
of the sanitary affairs, while the practical 
work devolves upon the staff and assist- 
ant surgeons attached to every body of 
troops, who are in turn assisted by non- 
commissioned surgeons. All surgeons 
have the rank of officers, and occupy po- 
sitions of absolute equality with the latter. 

It may be mentioned here as a matter 
of interest that the death rate of the Ger- 
man army in peace is smaller than that 
of any other standing army. The same 
applies to the number of sick and disa- 
bled persons. 

In war every sick or wounded soldier, 
as well as any person charged with the 
care for the same, is protected by the 
stipulations of the Geneva Convention. 
All those connected with the sanitary ser- 
vice carry, therefore, the well-known 
badge, the red cross on white ground, 
which is also painted on every wagon 
belonging to the service, while a flag 
showing the same emblem floats over ev- 
ery hospital. Red flags, or red lanterns 
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during the night, make known at large 
distances the places where the wounded 
are collected and where the field hospi- 
tals are established. 

Every soldier carries a small package 
of bandages, and around his neck a badge 
with his name, for purposes of identifica- 
tion. Every hospital steward carries a 
satchel with bandages and a bottle with 
restoratives, every surgeon a case of in- 
struments. Every battalion of infantry 
or regiment of cavalry is followed by a 
medicine- wagon, filled with medicines 
and bandages, stretchers, and everything 
else necessary for the care of wounded or 
sick soldiers during march or battle. 

The voluntary medical service has be- 
come a valuable adjunct to the regular 
military sanitary service since it has been 
regulated by proper rules. It is under 
the direction of a commissioner appoint- 
ed by the Emperor, and many excellent 
young men entered its ranks during the 
last war who were incapacitated from 
some cause for other service. Many em- 
inent physicians devoted themselves like- 
wise to the care for the sufferers by ac- 
cepting positions as consulting surgeons- 
general. 

N.—MILITARY ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

Military justice is administered under 
the direction of the Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral in Prussia, the Judge-Advocate in 
Bavaria, and the Supreme Court Martial 
in Saxony, by corps, division, brigade, 
regimental, and garrison courts. Subject 
to military justice are all persons in ac- 
tive service, all officers retired with half- 
pay on waiting orders, and the admin- 
istrative officials of the higher grades. 
There are higher and lower courts. The 
former adjudge all cases where officers 
are concerned, or where tle accused is a 
non-commissioned officer or private and 
the punishment in case of conviction 
would be harder than simple confine- 
ment, reduction in rank, or transfer into 
the second class. All other cases belong 
before the lower courts. Every one of 
the courts named above is composed of 
the commander of the respective troop as 
president, and a judge-advocate. In the 
regimental courts the place of the latter 
is taken by an investigating officer. Af- 
ter an investigation conducted by the 
judge-advocate or the investigating offi- 
cer, with one or more officers as assessors, 
the case is submitted to a court martial of 


the higher or lower order, as the case 
may be. A court martial is always com- 
posed of a judge-advocate or investiga- 
ting officer and five classes of judges, 
whose rank depends upon that of the de- 
fendant. If the latter is a private, for 
instance, three judges are officers, one a 
non-commissioned officer, and one a pri- 
vate. The court martial is presided over 
by a staff-officer or captain. The judg- 
ment must be confirmed by the president 
of the judicial district. 

In Bavaria, military district courts take 
the place of the higher courts martial, 
and the proceedings are public. 

Offences against military order and dis- 
cipiine for which no punishment is men- 
tioned in the code, transgressions of regu- 
lations, and such infractions of the rules 
as render the defendant liable to slight 
penalties only, are subject to so-called dis- 
ciplinary punishment. This applies in 


times of war also to all civilians connect- 
ed with the army in any capacity what- 
soever, and to prisoners of war. Power 
to execute disciplinary justice is granted 
only to officers in command of troops 
from the rank of captain upward, and 
the extent of their power is regulated by 


the position they occupy. On the effec- 

tive use of this power the discipline of 

the troop depends to a very large degree. 
O.—SEPARATE ORGANIZATIONS, 

To the army belong several separate 
organizations. One of them is a corps of 
mounted rifles employed as couriers in 
peace as well as in war, and in the diplo- 
matic service. Another one is composed 
of non-commissioned officers of the guards 
who have passed a long term of service, 
and whose duty it is to watch the royal 
palaces and gardens, and to mount guard 
at special occasions and celebrations; this 
organization is called the Company of 
Paiace Guards. The corps of body gen- 
darmes furnishes the orderlies in personal 
attendance on the Emperor. The terri- 
torial or field gendarmery, under com- 
mand of a general, is composed of non- 
commissioned officers. Its discipline and 
subsistence are regulated by army officers; 
its functions and duties, by officials of the 
Ministry of the Interior. 


° 
P.—CHAPLAIN DEPARTMENT. 


At the head of the military clergy of 
Prussia are placed the Protestant and the 
Catholic Feldprépste (chaplains-general), 
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directly under the War Ministry. Toeach 
army corps a chaplain is attached, while 
two or four division chaplains, some of 
them Protestants and some Catholics, are 
subject to the chaplain’s orders, These 
clergymen have charge of the spiritual 
affairs of the congregations into which 
the troops are united. All soldiers must 
attend church on regularly designated 
Sundays and holidays, and take commun- 
ion at least once a year. In the field 
the duties of the chaplains are especially 
beneficial and gratifying. By holding 
religious services and dispensing consola- 
tion and encouragement among the sick 
and wounded, they are most efficient in- 
struments for preserving and animating 
religious sentiment in the army. 

The army chaplains are officials of su- 
perior rank, and wear a distinctive offi- 
cial dress when officiating and in the 
field. In Saxony the system is practi- 
cally the same as in Prussia, while Bava- 
ria and Wiirtemberg have no army chap- 
lains in peace, theirduties being performed 
by ministers connected with the churches 
at the different garrisons. 

It must be added that all denomina- 
tions have equal rights in the army. 

IV.—TRAINING. 

The final object of all training in peace 
is to secure success in war, therefore all 
efforts must be directed to a martial train- 
ing of individuals as well as of tactical 
bodies. This duty devolves upon com- 
manding officers of every rank, from the 
captain upward, who shall in their work 
be allowed as much latitude as possible, 
superiors only to interfere in cases of 
mistakes or failure of progress. The sys- 
tem of advancing from less to more diffi- 
cult training has to be strictly observed ; 
individuals and smaller squads must be 
thoroughly drilled before they are made 
part of larger formations. The thorough 
and skilful schooling of the individual 
soldier and of the single horse is rightly 
considered of the utmost importance. 

The drilling of the recruits takes gen- 
erally from two to three months, where- 
upon they are mustered into the com- 
panies, squadrons, or batteries, where 
they are instructed in regular evolutions 
and movements, in common with the 
older men. Then follow the exercises 
in battalions and regiments and in mixed 
divisions; and finally the fall manceuvres, 
which are held in the open field, and 


made to approach as near as possible the 
realities of war. Some army corps have 
Emperors Manceuvres, so called from the 
attendance of the Supreme Commander 
and officers of foreign armies. The re- 
maining army corps exercise in division 
formations, with their allotments of ar- 
tillery and pioneers. There are also ar- 
ranged every fall fortification exercises 
on a large scale, and manceuvres of cay- 
alry divisions formed by the concentra- 
tion of a number of cavalry regiments, 
General officers commanding troops 
have to inspect the troops under their 
care in order to satisfy themselves of 
the degree attained in training. Time 
and duration of such inspections are reg- 
ulated by general rules. At the conclu- 
sion of every inspection. the inspector- 
general shall give, in the form of an in- 
structive criticism, his opinion of the 
bearing and performances of the troops. 


V.—ARMAMENT. 


The rifle model of 1888 in use in the 
German infantry answers all require- 
ments of a hand fire-arm. A breech-loader 
by construction, allowing the simultane- 
ous loading of five cartridges united in 
one frame, it covers a maximum range of 
3800 metres, although sure effects can be 
guaranteed only at distances up to 1500 
metres. The rifle is of 8 millimetres 
ealibre, and the bullet, made of hard 
lead with a nickel covering, weighs 14.5 
grams; the composition of the powder 
and the size of the powder measure are 
secrets of the government. Besides the 
rifle, the infantry carries side-arms, which 
can be attached to the rifle as a bayonet, 
rendering the former also useful for close 
fighting. Officers and sergeants-major 
wear swords and revolvers. 

A uniform armament of the entire cav- 
alry has been established by the equip- 
ment of cuirassier, hussar, and dragoon 
regiments with steel tube lances. Dis- 
putes about the value of the lance are 
probably as old as the cavalry itself, says 
a prominent military author, but its su- 
periority over other weapons when used 
in pursuit or single combat is generally 
admitted. The cavalry soldier is armed 
also with carbine and sword, the former 
enabling him to take part in fights at 
short distances. 

The entire field artillery has guns of 
8.8 centimetre calibre, as yet of two slight- 
ly differing kinds of construction, known 
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as the heavy field-gun and the field-gun 
proper. The former is used by the field 
artillery, the latter by mounted or horse 
batteries. As the construction of heavy 
field-guns has been abandoned, it is but a 
question of time when the entire field ar- 
tillery shall use uniform material, an ad 
vantage not gained yet by the field artil- 
lery of any other country. 

Fortress and siege guns differ in con- 
struction and calibre, according to the 
different objects of their use in fortress 
wars. 

VIL.—EQUIPMENT AND CLOTHING, 

The uniform of the German army is 
handsome and practical; a few changes, 
however, are just now being contem- 
»lated. Officers and military officials 


have to provide their own clothing and 


equipment, while non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men receive the same from their 
respective troops, special funds being al- 
lowed the latter for that purpose. 

The regulation or field-service head- 
dress of the infantry, artillery, dragoons, 
and pioneers ir the helmet; of the rifles 
(Jager and Schiitzen), the ‘‘kiippi”; of the 
uhlans, the ‘‘ezapka”; of the hussars, the 
fur cap; and of the cuirassiers, the steel 
helmet. The uniform coat of the in- 
fantry and pioneers is dark blue; of the 
rifles, dark green, collar and cuffs being 
red and black respectively; the shoulder- 
straps bear the number of the regiment 
or the monogram of the princely chief. 
Cuirassiers wear white coats, the several 
regiments differing by the color of the 
sleeve revers and braiding; the dragoons 
have light blue coats; the uhlans, dark 
blue ‘‘ulankas.” The hussar regiments 
are distinguished by the different colors of 
their ‘* attila” (red, green, light and dark 
blue, and black, with white or yellow 
braiding). The difference in color and 
equipment of the several branches of the 
savalry is founded on historical tradi- 
tions which the army likes to preserve. 
The cuirass is only worn at parades, 
but no longer in the field, as it oppress- 
es and hinders the horseman. 

The trousers are almost without excep- 
tion made of black cloth, riding-boots be- 
ing worn by all mounted troops, as also 
by the general and staff-officers, and by 
mounted officers of the infantry. 

All troops of the guard corps and the 
body-guard regiments are distinguished 
by white or yellow stripes upon the col- 


lar. As to color, style, and equipment, 
the uniforms of the non-Prussian army 
corps differ in several regards from the 
above description. In Saxony, for in- 
stance, the artillery has kept the dark 
green, the cavalry the light blue coat; in 
Bavaria the predominant color of the in- 
fantry is a light blue; of the cavalry, a 
steel green. 

Complete uniformity, however, has 
been established throughout the German 
army as to the rank distinction, those of 
the non-commissioned officers being mark- 
ed on collars and cuffs, of the officers on 
the differently shaped shoulder - straps. 
By the number of stars attached to the 
latter the rank of an officer is recogniza- 
ble. Epaulets are only worn at grand 
parades, court festivals, and for full 
toilet. 


VIL—OFFICERS, NON-COMMISSIONED OFFI- 
CERS, AND PRIVATES. 


A.—THE CORPS OF OFFICERS. 


“The spirit of the Prussian army is 
moulded by its officers,” said one of the 
heroes of the wars against Napoleon I. 
This utterance is as true now as it was 
eighty years ago, for the spirit governing 


the corps of officers, its condition, and ef- 
ficiency have a decisive influence upon 
the whole army. The corps of officers is 
entitled to a privileged position in the 
community, which is shared by its indi- 
vidual members in private life. 

The corps of officers completes itself 
from graduates of cadet schools and from 
young men called ‘‘avantageurs,” who 
enter the army with the expectation of 
being promoted. In cadet schools, prin- 
cipally sons of officers of the army and 
navy and government officials are edu- 
cated; in limited numbers also sons of 
civilians. They enter the schools at the 
age of ten in Prussia, at the age of twelve 
years in Bavaria and Saxony. The plan 
of instruction is substantially the same as 
that of an industrial high-school, the tui- 
tion fee is moderate, and the principal 
part of the cost of maintenance is borne 
by the state. 

The officers are divided into four class- 
es or grades: subaltern officers, or second 
and first lieutenants; captains, called 
‘ Rittmeister” in the cavalry; staff-offi- 
cers, comprising majors, lieutenant-col- 
onels, and colonels; and finally generals, 
subdivided into major-generals, lieuten- 
ant-generals, generals of the infantry, 
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cavalry, or artillery, colonel - generals, 
and general-fieldmarshals. 

The pecuniary compensation granted 
to officers is, generally speaking, suffi- 
cient, though in the lower grades exceed- 
ingly moderate. It is hardly possible for 
a second lieutenant, whose monthly in- 
come, inclusive of the allowance for pro- 
viding quarters, averages about 120 marks 
(about $30), to make both ends meet with- 
out the aid of a private income, even if 
he exercises the strictest economy and 
avoids all expenditures not absolutely 
necessary. Officers who have no private 
means whatever, or whose relatives are 
not in a position to assist them, receive a 
small extra allowance out of special funds 
or from the Emperor. 

Officers of the rank of captain of the 
first class (captains and Rittmeisters are 
divided into two classes, according to the 
salary they receive) and officers of the 
higher grades receive a compensation 
which may be called sufficient for pro- 
viding the necessaries of life and meet- 
ing the expenditures connected with the 
position. Still, the purchase and main- 
tenance of the horses require monetary 
sacrifices of considerable magnitude, as 


the government grants only an allow- 
ance for the daily rations and the sta- 
bling of horses where they are not pro- 


vided for in barracks. It is intended to 
extend this allowance to the purchasing 
and replacing of horses. The total an- 
nual income of a captain of the first 
class is about 5000 marks ($1250); that of 
a major or lieutenant-colonel, 6600 marks 
(81650); of the commander of a regiment, 
9000 marks ($2250). In addition to the 
actual salary, every officer not stationed 
in barracks receives an allowance for 
providing lodgings, which is measured 
by the prices ruling in the garrison in 
which he is stationed and by the rank of 
the recipient. 

It is impossible for a young officer to 
maintain by his salary a family in the 
style made necessary by his social posi- 
tion. If he wants to marry, he must re- 
ceive permission from the Emperor, and 
is required to furnish satisfactory proof 
of a reliable private income amounting 
(in Prussia) to at least 1800 marks per an- 
num; in some of the other states it is 
even higher. Captains of the first class 
and officers of the higher grades are not 
required to possess private means. The 
future wife of an officer must enjoy an 


unblemished reputation, belong to a fam- 
ily of unquestioned respectability, and 
possess all the qualities which tend to 
make a worthy member of the society 
she enters. 

Otficers who on account of old age or 
physical infirmities are incapacitated for 
service in the field are discharged with 
pensions or placed on waiting orders. 
An age limitation, as in France and in 
the United States, does not exist. The 
amount of the pension is regulated by the 
grade of the retiring officer, the salary he 
receives, and the length of service; it is 
never higher, however, than three - quar- 
ters of the amount drawn at the time of 
retirement. Widows of officers, and or- 
phans until they are seventeen years old, 
receive pensions and allowances for pur- 
poses of education out of the Imperial 
Fund for Officers’ Widows. 

As a rule, every regiment maintains a 
mess, or officers’ club, which forms the 
centre of social intercourse among the of- 
ficers, and affords an agreeable meeting- 
place after duties have been attended to. 


B.—NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Non-commissioned or under officers are 
taken from among such privates as have 
distinguished themselves by close atten- 
tion to duty, manly and honorable bear- 
ing when off duty, and who exhibit mil- 
itary qualities. Their promotion to the 
rank of officer is not possible in times of 
peace, but may take place in war as a re- 
ward for exceptional bravery. 

Only after a term of service as high- 
privates (Gefreiten) are men promoted to 
the rank of non-commissioned officers. 
They become then superiors of the pri- 
vates, and must be saluted by them. Non- 
commissioned officers are divided into 
two classes, those with and those without 
the portepee (silver sword-knot). The 
former class comprises the Feldwebel, 
‘alled Wachmeister in the mounted 
troops, and several classes of officers des- 
ignated by various names, but of the 
same rank and with the same functions. 
The last-named class is subdivided into 
sergeants, under-wachméisters, and un- 
der-oflicers proper. The position of the 
Feldwebel (sergeant-major) is a highly 
important one. He is the captain’s first 
assistant in all matters relating to the 
internal management of the company, 
and is therefore appropriately called the 
‘*mother of the company.” 
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It is the good fortune of 
the German army to pos- 
sess in its non-commission- 
ed officers an abundance 
of material fully competent 
for the arduous duties as- 
signed them. Prince Bis- 
marek gave expression to 
this fact in his memorable 
speech of February 6, 1888, 
when, during the debate on 
the bill providing for an 
increase of the army, he 
said, ‘We have sufficient 
material for officers and 
under-officers to lead the 
army, and no other people 
on the face of the earth can 
compare with us in this re- 
spect.” This utterance is 
entirely correct, for in no 
other country has educa- 
tion so thoroughly perme 
ated such large masses of 
the people, enabling them 
to furnish capable com- 
manders and leaders of oth- 
ers, either as officers or non- 
commissioned officers. 

In a financial respect it 
may be said that the non- 
commissioned officers are 
adequately provided for, al- 
though they are not as fa- 
vorably situated as the same 
class in the French army. 
In addition to the regular 
pay, which is regulated by 
the rank and the length of 
service, and which in the 
ease of the Feldwebei 
amounts to two marks per 
day, an allowance is grant- 
ed for board. All non- 
commissioned officers are 
clothed and provided with 
quarters by the govern- 
ment. 


C.—PRIVATE SOLDIERS. 


The complement of the 
army is kept up by the en- 
listment of recruits drawn 
every year, and of young 
men entering the service 
voluntarily. The drill be- 
gins immediately after the 
recruits have arrived at the 
regiment—as a rule, in the 
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first days of November. After a few 
weeks the articles of war, a codification 
of the most important duties of the sol- 
dier and of the penalties for derelictions 
and transgressions, are read and explain- 
ed to the men, whereupon they take the 
oath. This act is made as solemn as pos- 
sible; the sacredness and importance of 
the oath are dwelt upon at length, and the 
recruits swear that they will faithfully 
serve their supreme commander and obey 
the articles of war, and behave like hon- 
orable and faithful soldiers. 

All soldiers are, as a rule, quartered in 
barracks; rarely, and only in very small 
garrisons, in rooms rented from private 
citizens. An exception is made during 
the time of the large autumn manceuvres, 
or field exercises, when the troops are 
practically in the field. Everything that 
can be_thought of is done to provide 
healthy and comfortable quarters and 
good, substantial food. The food is pre- 
pared in the barrack kitchens, or ménage, 
under the supervision of an officer, and 
consists of coffee for breakfast, meat and 
vegetables for dinner, coffee in the after- 
noon, and frequently a warm supper. To 
cover the expense, the government allows 
a certain amount, varying according to 
the price of provisions ruling in the dif- 
ferent garrisons, between 12 and 18 pfen- 
nings per day for each soldier, and 124 
pfennings are deducted from ‘the pay of 
the men. Their pay amounts to 30 pfen- 
nings daily, and is handed to them three 
times a month. In addition, the soldier 
is entitled to about 14 pounds of bread 
per day. 

In order to preserve the mental and 
physical vigor of the men, the duties are 
regulated in a way to afford constant 
variety and change of occupation. The 
training is not confined to the mere drill, 
and purely military proficiency is not the 
only object aimed at. On the contrary, 
the principal duty of the officer is to 
transform the raw and ignorant recruit 
into a perfect man; while the soldier 
must learn to see in his superior a man 
whom he can follow unhesitatingly and 
with unlimited confidence, who will not 
ask more of him than is absolutely neces- 
sary, and who will care for his welfare 
to the fullest extent of his ability in ev- 
ery respect. It is strictly forbidden to 
submit soldiers to a treatment tending to 
degrade them or to hurt their feelings, 
and violations of this rule are punished 
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severely, without the slightest regard for 
the person of the offender. 

Ambitious soldiers are given ar oppor- 
tunity to perfect their education in many 
ways. In evening schools instruction is 
given in the elementary sciences; in 
other schools, ‘‘ capitulants,” that is, men 
who have signified their intention to re- 
enlist, are instructed in a more advanced 
course, as well as in the theoretical and 
practical use and the construction of fire 
and small arms. 

A great many of the men honorably 
discharged join veteran associations, or 
‘* Kriegervereine,” whose aim is to pre- 
serve among their members military sen- 
timents and good-fellowship, and to assist 
comrades in distress caused by sickness 
or misfortune. These associations are 
now existing in every part of Germany, 
and are united to district associations, as 
** protectors” of which, princes or other 
persons of exalted position officiate. The 
membership is growing constantly, and 
may at present be estimated at not less 
than 500,000 men. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that 
all persons in active service are prohibit- 
ed from voting and participating in polit- 
ical agitation; the same rule applies to 
all reservists for the time during which 
they are attached to troops for the pur- 
pose of finishing their practice drills. 


VIIL—THE ARMY ON A WAR FOOTING. 


The work of placing the army from 
the peace organization on a war footing 
is called mobilization. It must be per- 
formed and finished within a given num- 
ber of days. The order to mobilize issues 
from the Emperor, and is made known 
forthwith to all military and civil author- 
ities, as well as to the people, the former 
being notified by telegraph. A mobiliza- 
tion affects not only publie life, but the 
business and professional relations of ev- 
ery individual. From the moment the 
order is given, a spirited and well-directed 
activity is displayed by every troop to get 
ready in time, everybody knowing before- 
hand what is required of him in this 
emergency. The first step to be taken 
is to call in the reserves, in order to fill 
up the ranks of the standing army and 
to form new troops. This is done by 
written summonses issued from headquar- 
ters of the district commanders. These 
summonses are kept always ready, and 
every man liable to service in the army 
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or navy is pledged to heed them without 
delay. At the same time the levy of 
horses is begun, of which there is a very 
considerable number required for the 
train, for mounting officers and military 
officials, and for the formation of new 
troops. All measures connected with a 
mobilization are mapped out in every de- 
tail during peace-time, the army being 
practically prepared for this change at 
any time. 

The organization of a mobilized army 
corps is similar to that in peace. The ad- 
ditional formations are independent cav- 
alry divisions, composed of a number of 
cavalry regiments withdrawn from the 
regular divisions; also reserve divisions 
and depot and Landwehr formations of 
every kind. The duty of the latter is to 
maintain the active army at full strength, 
and to garrison places at home as well as 
on or near the seat of war. The army 
corps is further replenished by its allot- 
ment of train columns and sanitary de- 
tachments. The artillery of the army 


corps is partly distributed among the 
divisions, partly used in the formation of 
a corps artillery, which is placed under 


the independent command of a general. 
The pioneer battalion is broken up, and 
the several companies are detached to 
the divisions. Additional formations are 
finally required for the mail, telegraph, 
balloon, and railway service. 

At the head of the entire German army 
is the Emperor. From army corps and 
cavalry divisions armies are formed and 
placed under special command and ad 
ministration. As soon as the army moves, 
the etappen are organized for the pur- 
pose of keeping up connection with the 
rear, if possible by railways. 


IX.—THE ARMY EXPENSES. 

Since the close of the war of 1870-1 
there have been several causes for in- 
creasing the army expenses, among them 
the increase of the peace strength of the 
army, the armament of the infantry with 
new rifles, the supply of ammunition 
and the new artillery material, erection 
of fortifications and army buildings, so 
that the army appropriation in the im- 
perial budget of 1890-1 (the fiscal year 
begins on the ist of April and ends on 
the 31st of March) amounts to 387 mill- 
ions of marks for regular or continuous, 
and 2964 millions for contingent ex- 
penses. For the fiscal year of 1891-2 
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the Reichstag has been asked to increase 
the former item 254 millions, while a re- 
duction in the latter to the amount of 
2254 millions is proposed. 

Although these figures seem high, they 
are lower than the expense of the stand- 
ing armies of France and Russia. The 
following table shows the sums appro- 
priated by different countries for army 
purposes, not taking into account any 
extraordinary and annually varying con- 
tingent expenses, for the year 1890, resp. 
1890-1: 

Marks. 
887,000,000 
238,000,000 
445,000,000 
533,000,000 
206,500,000 
347,200,000 
190,000,000 


Germany. 
Austro-Hungary 
France ... 
Russia.... 


Italy 
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The army represents not only the peo 
ple in arms, but it is also an educational! 
institution, in which, in addition to men 
tal and physical development, the mal 
youth are taught the virtues of patriotism, 
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obedience, and a sense of duty very ben- 
eficial to them in after-life. The army, 
therefore, possesses also from an ethic 
point of view an importance which can- 
not be overrated. 
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above me, 


Where the casement all the night 
Shone, softened with a phosphor glow 
Of sympathetic light, 
And that her fledgling spirit pure 


Was pluming fast for flight. 


Each tendril throbbed and quickened 
As I nightly climbed apace, 


And could searce restrain the blossoms 
When, anear the destined place, 
Her gentle whisper thrilled me 


Ere I gazed upon her face. 


I waited, darkling, till the dawn 


Should touch me into bloom, 


While all my being panted 
To outpour its first perfume, 
When, lo! a paler flower than mine 
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N entering upon a study of the newly 
admitted States,and beginning with 
those of the Northwest. we are confront- 
ed by new scenes, new peoples, and new 
conditions, in which we shall find far 
fewer reminders of our Eastern life than 
sreet us in some regions which we re- 
gard as quite foreign, as in old Canada, 
for instance. We are putting a new 
slide. into the American magic- lantern. 
We are opening a new volume added to 
our own history, and we are to read of 
new characters moving amid surround- 
ings quite as new; to them almost as new 
is to us. 

Beginning with the Dakotas, we enter 
the vast plains country—monotonous, all 
but treeless, a blanket of brown grass al- 
most as level as the mats of grass that the 
Pacific coast Indians plait. It is only a 
little wrinkled in the finishing—at the top 
edge and down in the southwest corner. 
On its surface the houses and the villages 
stand out in silhouette against a sky that 
bends down to touch the level sward. 
Here we find the western edge of the 
lands which the Scandinavians who have 
come among us prefer to their own coun- 
tries. Here we come upon the yellow 
Vou. LXXXTV.—No. 504.—85 


Had blossomed in the gloom! 
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wheat- fields that turned their kernels 
into millions of golden dollars last year. 
Here, also, we see the more than half 
savage cattle whose every part and pos 
session, except their breath, is converted 
into merchandise in Chicago. The hard 
riding cowboys are here ‘turned loose,” 
and the not less domesticated Indians in 
their blankets are cribbed in the national 
corrals. A great thirst would seem to 
overspread the Dakotas, for the lands 
are arid, while the people possess pro- 
hibitory liquor laws, and water that is 
poisoned with alkali. 

In the Black Hills we prepare our- 
selves for Montana by a first glimpse of 
mining. In Montana, where the very 
first merchant's sign-board announced 
‘pies, coffee, and pistols for sale,” we 
now see the legend ‘‘licensed gambling 
saloon ” staring at the tourists, who may 
walk into the hells more easily than they 
can into the stock exchanges of the East. 
In Montana we feel an atmosphere of 
speculation. Every store clerk hoards 
some shares in undeveloped mines for his 
nest-egg. It is natural that this should 
be. The stories of quick and great for- 
tunes that daze the mind are supported 
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by the presence of the millionaire heroes 
of each tale. Moreover, the very air of 
Montana is a stimulant, like champagne. 
Perhaps it gathers its magic from the 
earth, where the precious metals are 
strewn over the mountains, where sap- 
phires, rubies, and garnets are spaded 
out of the earth like goober nuts in the 
South, and where men hunt for the dia- 
monds which scientists say must be 


there 
Montana is a land of ready cash and 
high wages. Lumbermen and miners 


get as high as seven dollars a day, and 
the very street-sweepers get twice as 
much as politicians pay to broom -han- 
dlers in New York to keep in favor with 
the poor. Here we find wealth, polish, 
and refinement, noble dwellings, palatial 
hotels, and numerous circles of charm- 
ing, cultivated folk. Their mistake has 
been to despise agriculture. They know 
this, and with them, to see an error is to 
repair it. 

The mining camps and California-col- 
ored characteristics of the mountainous 
half of Montana spread over into Idaho, 
a baby giant born with a golden spoon. 
The cattle ranges and cowboy capitals of 
Montana's grass-clad hills are repeated 
upon the gigantic but virgin savannas 
of Wyoming. In Washington all is dif- 
ferent again. The forests of Maine and 
of the region of the Great Lakes are here 
exaggerated, the verdure of the East re- 
appears, and passes into semi-tropie and 
incessant freshness..nd abundance. Here 
flowers bloom in the gardens at Christ- 
mas, small fruits threaten California’s 
prestige, and the aborigines are bow- 
legged, boating Indians who work like 
‘longshoremen. Cities with dozen-storied 
buildings start up like sudden thoughts, 
and everywhere is note of promise to 
make us belittle our Eastern growths that 
startled the older world. 

With surprise we find the New Eng- 
land leadership missing. Here is a great 
corner of America where the list of the 
Mayflower’s passengers is not folded into 
the family Bibles! The capitals of the 
older Northwest are dominated by the 
offspring of Puritans, but we must jour- 
ney all across the Dakotas and Montana, 
among a new race of pioneers, to have 
New England recalled to us again only 
in Spokane and Tacoma—and but faint- 
ly there. The new Northwest is peopled 
by men who followed the Missouri and 
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its tributaries from Kentucky, Indiana, 
Iowa, Arkansas, and Missouri. Others 
who are among them speak of themselves 
as from California and Utah, but they 
are of the same stock. Broadly speaking 
they founded these new countries be 
tween the outbreak of the rebellion and 
the end of the reconstruction period in 
the Southern States. They are not like 
the thrifty, argumentative, and earnest 
New Englander, or the phlegmatic Dutch 
and hard-headed English of the Middle 
States. These new Americans are tall, 
big-boned, stalwart folks, very self-assert 
ive, very nervous, very quick in action, 
and quicker still in forming resolutions 
If it would be fair to treat of them in a 
sentence, it could be said that they act 
before they think, and when tley think, 
it is mainly of themselves. Their Euro 
pean origin is so far behind them that 
they know nothing of it. Their grandfa 
thers had forgotten it. They talk of 
Uter, Coloraydo, Illinoise, Missourer, 
Nevadder, loway, Arkansaw, and Wyo- 
ming. The last two names are by them 
pronounced more correctly than by us. 
In a word, they are distinctly, decidedly, 
pugnaciously, and absolutely American. 

Because it is impossible to picture the 
novelty—to an Eastern reader—of life in 
the Northwest, and }ecause it neverthe 
less must be suggested, let me tell only 
of four peculiar visitations that the new 
States ex perience—of four invasions which 
take place there every year. In May 
there come into the stock ranges of Mon 
tana shearers by the hundreds, in bands 
of ten or twenty, each Jed by a captain, 
who finds employment and makes con 
tracts for the rest. These sheep-barbers 
are mainly Californians and New-York- 
ers, and the California men are said to be 
the more skilful workers. To a layman, 
all seem marvellously dexterous, and at 
ten cents a head, many are able to earn $6 
to$8aday. They lose many days in trav- 
el, however, and may not average more 
than $5 on that account. Their season 
begins in California in February, and 
they work through Oregon, Washington, 
and Montana, to return toa second shear 
ing on the Pacific coast in August. Som« 
come mounted and some afoot, and some 
are shiftless and dissipated, but many are 
saving, and ambitious to earn herds of 
their own. 

They come upon the Montanan hills 
ahead of another and far stranger proces- 
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sion—that of the cattle that are being 
driven across the country from Texas. 
This is a string of herds of Texas two- 
vear-olds coming north at middle age to 
pend the remaining half of their livés 
fattening on the Montana bunch-grass, 
nd then to end their careers in Chicago. 
The bands are called ‘‘ trails,” and follow 
one another about a day apart. With 
each trail ride the hardy and devil-may- 
are cowboys, led by a foreman, and fol- 
owed by a horse-wrangler in charge of 
the relays of broncos. A cook, with 
. four-horse wagon-Joad of provisions, 
brings up each rear. Only a few miles 
are covered in a day, and the journey 
consumes many weeks. These are en- 
livened by storms, by panics among the 
cattle, by quarrels with settlers on guard 
it the streams and on their lands, by 
meals missed and nights spent amid mud 
and rain. That is as queer and pictu- 
resque a procession as one can easily im- 
agine. 

Then there is the early autumn hop- 
picking in the luxuriant fields of the Pa- 
cific coast in Washington. Down Puget 
Sound and along the rivers come the in- 
dustrious canoe Indians of that region in 
their motley garb, and bent on making 
enough money in the hop-fields to see 
them through the rainy and idle winter. 
They are not like the Indians of story 
and of song, but are a squat-figured peo- 
ple, whose chests and arms are over-de- 
veloped by exercise in the canoes, which 
take the place of the Indian ponies of the 
plains, as their rivers are substituted for 
the blazed or foot-worn trails of the East 
To the hop-fields they come in their dug- 

its from as far north as British Colum- 
ia and Alaska. When all have made 
the journey, their canoes fret the strand, 
and the smoke of their camp fires touches 
the air with blue. Women and children 
accompany the men, all alike illumina- 
ting the green background of the hop- 
fields with their gay blankets and cal- 
icoes, themselves lending still other 
touches of color by means of their lea- 
ther skins and jet hair. They leave a trail 
of silver behind them when they depart, 
but the hops they have picked represent 
still more of gold—a million last year; 
two millions the year before. 

Again, a fourth set of invaders ap- 
pears; this time in Dakota. These are 
not picturesque. They come not in boats 
or astride horses, but straggling or skulk- 
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ing along the highways, as the demoral- 
ized peasantry made their way to Paris 
during the French Revolution. These 
are the wheat-harvesters, who follow the 
golden grain all the way up from Texas, 
finding themselves in time for each more 
and more belated ripening in each more 
and more northerly State, until, in late 
autumn, they reach the Red River Valley, 
and at last end their strange pilgrimage 
in Manitoba. The hands and skill they 
bring to the dense wheat-fields of eastern 
North Dakota are most welcome there, 
and these harvest folk might easily occu- 
py a high niche in sentimental and poetic 
literature, yet they don’t. As a rule, 
they are not at all the sort of folk that 
the ladies of the wheat lands invite to 
their tea parties and sewing bees. On 
the contrary, far too many of them are 
vagabonds and fond of drink. In the 
Red River country the harvesters from 
the South are joined by lumbermen from 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, who find that 
great natural granary a fine field for 
turning honest pennies at lighter work 
than felling forests. 

In area, the half-dozen new States in the 
Northwest are about the size of Alaska, 
and they are larger than France, Germa 
ny, Italy, and Holland combined. One 
of the States is greater than Great Brit 
ain and Ireland, and one county in that 
State is larger than New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. The 
population of those six States is about 
like that of little New Jersey, yet it is 
thought that at least half as many per- 
sons as are now in the entire country 
could maintain life in that corner of the 
nation. Three of the names the new 
States took are criticised. There are 
many persons in the Dakotas who now 
realize that a foolish mistake was made 
in the choice of the names North Dakota 
and South Dakota. Both fancied there 
was magic in the word Dakota, and want- 
ed to possess it. By succeeding in that 
purpose they ridiculed the noble word, 
which means leagued or united. 

To the traveller who crosses North Da- 
kota in the thoroughly modern and lux- 
urious easy -rolling trains of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, the region east of 
the Missouri seems one dead-level reach 
of grass. It appears to be so level that 
one fancies if his eyesight were better he 
might stand anywhere in that greater 
part of the State and see Mexico in one di- 
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rection and the north pole in the other. 
Everywhere the horizon and the grass 
meet In a monotonous repetition of un- 
broken circles. As a matter of fact, there 
is a slight slope upward from the Red 
River of the North at the eastern edge of 
the State, there is a decided valley south 
of Jamestown, and for fifty miles before 
the Missouri River is reached the land be- 
gins to slope slightly towards that stream. 
There are hills, too, called by the French 
the ‘* Coteau du Missouri,” and never yet 
rechristened, to mark the approach to the 
river. The country west of the Missouri 
is more attractive to the sight-seer, though 
far less so to the farmer. It looks like a 
sea arrested in a storm, with all its bil- 
lows fixed immutably. It is partly a 
mass of softly rounded, grassy breasts; 
and beyond them, in the Bad Lands, the 
hills change to the form of waves that are 
realy to break upon a strand. Farther 
on, the change is into buttes, into peaked, 
columnar, detached hills. On the light 
snow that merely frosted this broken 
country last winter, when I crossed it 
twice, there seemed not a yard of the 
earth's surface that was not tracked with 
the foot-writing of wild animals and birds 

that kitchen literature which the red 
men knew by heart—the signs of coyotes, 
jack-rabbits, prairie-chickens, deer, and I 
know not what else besides. It is a 350- 
mile journey to cross the State from east 
to west, a 210-mile trip to cross it from 
the north to the south. 

It has been a one-crop State, and the 
figures that are given of its yield of that 
crop are not what they pretend to be, 
for four-fifths of the wheat is usually 
grown on the eastern edge, in the Red 
River Valley. In the rest of the State 
the crops have failed year after year, and 
even the grazing of stock, for which alone 
the critics of the State say it is fit, has 
been attended with some serious reverses. 
The most extravagant lying indulged in 
to boom the State has failed to alter na- 
ture—just as it failed in Canada, where it 
was followed by even greater hardship 
and disappointment. The lying on behalf 
of North Dakota took the form of apply- 
ing the phenomenal figures of the rich 
Red River Valley to the whole State, quot- 
ing the earnings of Red River farms and 
the experiences of Red River settlers as 
applicable to all Dakota. 

Having gone to Dakota because of the 
marvellous yield of wheat in the Red 
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River Valley, the unfortunate settlers put 
all their holdings in wheat. It is cus 
tomary in Dakota for people to say that 
these poor fellows bought their experience 
dearly, but they did not pay as much: for 
it as the two Dakotas have paid for the 
carnival of lying that began the business 
A succession of extraordinarily bad sea 
sons followed, owing to lack of sufficient 
moisture to grow the grain. In one yea 
there was not enough to sprout it. Ther 
were five years of dire misfortune, and 
they brought absolute ruin to all who 
had no means laid by. Many were ruined 
who had money, and thousands left the 
Territory, for it was a Territory when the 
wholesale lying was at its height. 

The soil in the Red River Valley is a 
thick vegetable deposit, while that of the 
remaining nine-tenths of the State is of a 
mineral character, lime being a notable 
factor in the composition. It is very pro 
ductive if water can be got to it. In that 
case the Red River country would be no 
better than all the rest. And there is the 
rub. With irrigation, North Dakota will 
become a rich farming State. Without 
it, the State has enjoyed one rich harvest 
in six years. The irrigation cannot be 
accomplished by means of any waters 
that are now on the surface of the State; 
it must be by means of wells, or by *‘ bombs 
bursting in air,” or by Australian alche 
my. And yet it is not fair to the State 
to say that it can do nothing without irri- 
gation. We shall see that the belief is 
that its worst misfortunes have come from 
its dependence upon a single crop, and 
that by diversified farming the wolves 
can be kept from the doors when the 
wheat crop fails. 

Last year came a change of luck ana 
a year such as North Dakota has not 
enjoyed in a long while. Between 50,- 
000,000 and 55,000,000 bushels of wheat 
were harvested; and if the Red River Val 
ley’s yield was 35,000,000, it is apparent 
that the rest of the State must be credited 
with from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 of bush- 
els. Ofcorn, 300,000 bushels were raised ; 
of oats, 10,000,000 bushels; of cattle, a 
million dollars’ worth; and of hay and 
potatoes, a very great deal. This was 
good work for a population of 200,000 
souls. It is estimated that the money 
product of the entire harvest was suffi 
cient to pay off the indebtedness of the 
farmers, and leave an average of $250 to 
each farming family. At the beginning 
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of 1892 it was prophesied that the farmers 
would free themselves of only those debts 
upon which they had been paying a high 
rate of interest, so as to be ina position to 
borrow at lower rates and to improve their 
farm buildings. They have been paying 
all the way from 12 to 24 per cent. a year 
for loans. They have also been obliged 
to give bonuses to the loaning agents at 
renewal times, getting $180,say, when they 
were charged with $200. These agents are 
terrible sharks, and there are crowds of 
them in the State, calling themselves real- 
estate and loan agents, getting money 
from the Easf, paying the capitalists 6 
and 8 per cent. for it, and then exacting 
as high as 24 per cent., and these stiff 
bonuses besides. They have made a fine 
living upon the misery and distress and 
upon the bare necessities of those around 
them. An organization of capitalists to 
loan money at reasonable rates would be 
a godsend there, and full security for their 
money could be obtained by them. 

How the poor victims lived through 
these exactions is a mystery. Many did 
not. They abandoned their farms and 
the State. A great many came back last 
year on hearing of the likelihood of a 
good season. But the best news is that 
last year nearly all the farmers began to 
turn their attention to diversified farming 
and to stock-raising in conjunction with 
agriculture. North Dakota was always a 
good cattle State at least three years in 
five, and the manner in which the farmers 
are going into the business ought to make 
the industry successfulevery year. Those 
who can afford it are acquiring herds of 
from 50 to 300 head. In the winter, when 
the beeves need attention, the farmers will 
have nothing else to attend to. They cal- 
culate that they can raise a three-year-old 
beef at an expense of from $12 to $15, and 
market it at from $30 to $40. At the least, 
they figure on a profit of $5 a head each 
year. It would appear that cattle thus 
looked after, with hay in corrals for the 
winter, may some day be rated between 
stall-fed and range cattle. In the sum- 
mer these farmers are advised to put into 
wheat only that acreage which they can 
handle without hired help, for help is 
hard to get in the western part of the 
State. The mysterious nomads of the 
wheat belt do not go there. 

On the Missouri slope, where most of 
the corn was raised last year, that crop 
never was a failure. It has been culti- 
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vated there for twenty years. In fact in 
some Indian mounds above Bismarck 
corn-cobs are found along with the pot- 
tery and trinkets for which the mounds 
are constantly ravaged. Potatoes also 
grow well on the Missouri slope. Starch 
is being made from them at a factory 
started by a New England man at Hank 
inson, in Richland County. From eight 
to ten tons of starch is be ing made daily 
at that place. 

The range land for cattle is in that dis 
trict which may be roughly described as 
the last three rows of counties in the 
western end of the State. Dickinson, on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, is the ship- 
ping point for the stock. In order to ex 
act a revenue from the cow-men, tlie peo 
ple have agreed to reconstruct into five 
organized counties the whole country 
west of the Missouri and the extreme 
north western counties. By the time this 
is published, the change will, in all prob- 
ability, have been accomplished. There 
are thirteen counties west of the Missouri 
on the present maps, and only four of 
these have county governments. The 
new arrangement will complete the po- 
litical machinery for assessment and tax- 
ation in the grazing lands. The cattle 
men are supposed to be taxed for their 
cattle as upon personal property, but they 
have heretofore evaded the impost. The 
cattle business in these counties is rapid- 
All the stock 
men agree that the most return is gotten 
from small holdings with winter corrals. 
There are five horse ranches west of the 
Missouri. At one point Boston capital- 
ists are raising thoroughbreds from im 
ported stallions. The rest of the stock is 
of the common order, herded loose on the 
ranges. 

But there is some farming even west 
of the Missouri. Corn, wheat, and oats 
are successfully raised in Morton Coun 
ty. Mercer County produced a splendid 
quality of wheat at 25 bushels to the 
acre, and across the river, in McLean 
County, a farmer succeeded in geiting 
31 bushels to the acre. In these two 
counties we come upon that vast bed 
of coal which underlies parts of eleven 
counties in North Dakota. In Mercer 
County this coal crops out on the river- 
bank, and a company backed by Chicago 
capital has been organized to build barges 
and ship the coal to points down the riv- 
er. It can be sold at wholesale in Bis- 
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marck at $2 40 a ton, and in Pierre, South 
Dakota, for $3 50 a ton. In Bismarck 
soft coal now sells for $8 and $8 50, and 
anthracite for $11 a ton. The Dakota 
coal is a lignite—an immature coal—but 
it serves well for ordinary uses, making 
a hot fire, a white ash, and no soot. Its 
worst fault is that it crumbles when it is 
exposed to the air. Dakota coal from Mor- 
ton County is already marketed. There 
seems to be an inexhaustible supply of it 
in that county. The veins that are now 
being worked are between eight feet and 
fourteen feet in thickness, and they crop 
up near the surface. It is in use in the 
public buildings of the State, in the flour- 
ing-mills, and in many hotels and resi- 
dences. It sells in Mandan for $2 50 a 
ton. It is said that there are 150,000 
acres of these coal beds east of the Mis- 
souri, and the coal area west of the river 
is almost as great. The veins vary in 
thickness from half a dozen to thirty 
feet. Farmers find it on their lands close 
under the surface, and with a pick and 
shovel dig in one day sufficient to last 
them all winter. It is a most extraor- 
dinary ‘‘ find ”-—a bountiful provision of 
nature. It greatly alters the former view 
of the future of North Dakota—and of 
South Dakota also, since there is enough 
for both States. It adds to the comfort 
of life there, it provides a coal at least 
half as good as anthracite at one-quarter 
the cost, and it would seem that it must 
become the basis of manufacturing indus- 
tries in the near future. A good terra- 
cotta clay in great quantities is found 
near the coal in many localities. 

In showing that the future of the State 
depends upon diversified industries, and 
in calling attention to the newly exerted 
efforts of the people to meet this condition, 
I have omitted to mention the fact that 
many capitalists who had loaned money 
to farmers west of the Red River country 
are now supplying sheep to their debt- 
ors. Between 75,000 and 100,000 sheep 
were put upon farms in the State in 
that way last summer in herds of from 
50 to 100 head. The plan generally adopt- 
ed is for the farmer to take care of the 
sheep for five years, taking the wool 
for his pains, and at the end of that 
term for the farmer and the capitalist to 
divide the herd between them, increase 
and all. Ido not find it to be the gen- 
eral opinion that this will turn out well 
in most cases. Sheep require constant at- 


tention, and the raising of them is a busi- 
ness by itself, not to ke taken up at hap 
hazard by men who are not experienced 
Moreover, the land east of the Missouri 
is said not to be the best sort for that 
use. 

The proportion of unoccupied land in 
the whole State is one-third. The west 
ern grazing counties form a third of the 
State, but much of their land is taken up 
by farmers—along the streams and the 
railroads. In all probability one-quarter 
of it that is not taken up is arable land, 
but until railroads reach it there will be 
no profit in tilling it. The land yet ob 
tainable is part railroad and part govern 
ment land. It fetches from $1 25 to $4 
an acre. Two railroads cross the State 
from east to west, and two new ones are 
in process of construction across the State 
from the southern border over to Canada 

North Dakota is a prohibition State; 
that is to say, the making and selling of 
alcoholic stimulants are forbidden there. 
One effect of the operation of this law 
was the driving of thirty-six saloons out 
of Fargo across the Red River into More 
head, Minnesota. Another effect was the 
transformation of a brewery in the Red 
River Valley into a flouring-mill. Yet 
another effect was the semi-prostration of 
business in Bismarck, the capital of the 
State, where the electric-light plant was 
shut down, for one thing, because of the 
loss of the saloon custom. The prohibito 
ry clause was put into the new State Con 
stitution and the whole measure was car 
ried with a rush. The clause was asked 
for more earnestly by the Scandinavian 
element than by any others, and their 
votes, especially in the Red River Valley, 
greatly assisted in making it the law; but 
intelligent men, who are in a position 
to know whereof they speak, assert that 
hundreds of votes were cast for the 
clause by men who had no idea that it 
would become a law—men who promised 
to vote for it, or who voted for it because 
they thought nothing would come of their 
action. The Scandinavians are alcohol 
drinkers, and many who serve as spokes- 
men for them frankly déclare that their 
countrymen need prohibitory laws _ be- 
cause they are not mild and phlegmatic 
beer-drinkers like the Teutonic people, 
but are fond of high-wines, and are ter 
ribly affected by the use of them. If an 
attempt be made to alter the law or repeal 
it, the process will consume five years. 
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It is impossible to say what the temper black soil is 15 to 25 inches thick, and un- 
of the majority of persons in the State der that is a thick clay, which, when turn- 

»w is, but the exodus that has taken ed up by the spade or plough, is as pro- 
place from the Dakotas, as it is recorded ductive as the soil itself. To the eye the 


in the archives of Western general pas- valley appears to be level as a billiard 


enger agents, tells of one damaging ef- table, but in reality it dips a little tow- 
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fect of such a law; the disinclination of ard the unpretentious river that cleaves 
Europeans to take up land in prohibition it in twain It is not beautiful. No one 


States tells of another; and the failure crop country can be either beautiful or 
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of mankind to en 





orce the law in 
State in which 
ias been includ- 
in the statutes 
ould seem to 
e a mockery 
the principle 
that underlies it. 
The loeal geolo 
gists say that the 
Red River Valley 
is the bed of a for- 
mer sea. Enor- 
mous rivers poured 
to it, and wash- 
ed a great depth 
of alluvial deposit 
there, to make 
the extraordinarily 
rich soil that now 
supports the most 
prosperous farm- 
ing population of 
the West. The val- 
ley forms the east- 
ern face of North 
Dakota, half of its 
width being in that 
State and half in 
Minnesota. The 
outlines of the val- 
ley are traced over 


a region nearly 300 


miles long, and be- 
tween 50 and 100 

iles wide. It ex- 
tends from a point 
100 miles above the 
Canadian border MAP OF NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA. 











down to the south 

ern edge of North Dakota. The western continuously active in life and trade, no 
or Dakota half of it takes in the six east- matter how rich and productive it is. In 
erly counties of the new State; but it is summer this is a wilderness of grain; in 
not all typical Red River soil, for the winter, a waste of stubble. But we shall 
western edge is inclined to be sandy. see further on that this cannot long be 

The soil is a rich black loam. In the the case. 

old days the hieroglyphs of the buffalo, The certainty of the wheat crop is the 
written in their trails, seemed to be lines best gift the good fairies gave it at its 
of black ink upon the brown grass. This christening. Any farmer who attends to 
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his business can make $6 to $8 an acre on 
wheat at its present price, and, consider- 
ing that he buys his land at about $25 an 
acre, that is an uncommonly good busi- 
ness proposition, in view of the intellect- 
ual ability that is invested in it. I use 
these figures because the average crop of 
the valley is 19 or 20 bushels to the acre. 
That they told me on the ground, where 
they said, ‘‘There’s no use lying when 
the truth is so good.” There are higher 
yields. One large farm near Fargo re- 
turned above 30 bushels, and others have 
done better in the past year, but the 
average is as I have stated. And this 
brought a profit of $9 to the acre last 
year. One man with 6000 acres cleared 
$40,000; one with 3500 acres made a profit 
of $25,000. Many paid for their farms; 
scores could have done so, but wisely pre- 
ferred to put some of their money in farm 
betterments. 

There has never been a failure of crops 
in the valley. It sometimes happens that 
men put in their wheat too late, and it 
gets nipped by frost, but there is no ex- 
cuse for that. Barley is what the prudent 
men put in when they are belated. They 
raise good barley, and a great deal of it, in 
the valley,the main products being wheat, 
oats, barley, some flax, and some corn, the 
latter being the New England flint corn. 
Such corn has been raised near Fargo 
seven years in succession without a fail- 
ure. Irrigation is not needed or employ- 
ed in the valley, but artesian wells are 
very numerous there, as well they may be, 
since the water is reached at a depth of 
20 feet and a cost of $100. 

To go to the valley is not to visit the 
border. It is a well-settled, well-ordered, 
tidy farming region, of a piece with our 
Eastern farm districts, with good roads, 
neat houses, schools, churches, bridges, 
and well-appearing wooden villages. The 
upper or northern end of the valley is 
the finer part, because there the land was 
taken up in small plots—quarter sections 
of 160 acres each, or at the most whole 
sections. Therefore that end is the most 
populous and prosperous, for it is the 
small farms that pay best. The southern 
end of the valley was railroad land, and 
as much of it was sold when the railroad 
needed money, an opportunity for big 
holdings was created and embraced. 
These so-called bonanza properties do not 
pay proportionately, and are being di- 
minished by frequent sales. In one year 
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(1888) no less than twenty-four thousand 
acres on one of these farms were sown j 
wheat. 

The present population of the Red Ri, 
er Valley is of Norwegians, Swedes, Iris), 
English, and Canadians, all being now 
Americanized by law. It is strange—to 
them it must be bewildering—to think 
that in that valley are women who were 
once harnessed with dogs to swill-wagons 
in Scandinavian cities, and yet are now 
the partners of very comfortable, pros 
perous farmers. The Scandinavians are 
spoken of in‘the valley as being good, 
steady, reliable, industrious folk, but emi 
nently selfish and lacking in public spirit, 
and yet they and all the other residents 
of the valley have been in one respect 
both prodigal and profligate, for it has 
been a rule there never to cultivate or 
make anything that can be bought. In 
this respect the people are mending their 
ways. They are learning the lesson taught 
in the Southern States, where, to put the 
case in a sentence, the people were never 
prosperous until they raised their own 
bacon. So, latterly, these Red River peo 
ple have been venturing upon the culti 
vation of mutton, pork, wool, horses, vege 
tables, and small fruits. But the first 
efforts at saving are as hard as learning 
to swim, and so as soon as these farmers 
learned that Europe was clamoring for 
wheat, they lost their heads. It is said 
that they abandoned fifty per cent. of the 
dairy farming that had grown. to be a 
great source of income there, and in all 
the towns where the farmers’ daughters 
were at work as domestic servants, the 
kitchen industries were crippled by a gen 
eral homeward flight of the girls. ‘‘ Our 
fathers are rich now, and we won’t have 
to work any more,” they said. 

A leading railroad man in the North 
west, who is noted for his luminous and 
picturesque way of talking, is fond of 
calling the Red River farmers ‘‘the lei 
sure class of the West.” He says: ‘‘ They 
only attend to their business for a few 
weeks in the spring and fall, and that 
they do sitting down, with splendid horses 
to drag the farming implements on which 
they ride around. When their grain is 
ripe, they hire laborers to cut and harvest 
it, and then they cash it in for money, 
fill the banks of the valley with money to 
the bursting-point, and settle down for a 
long loaf, or go to Europe or New York 
Yet they must find a continuance o/ 
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their strength and prosperity in diversi- 
fied farming and in hard work, and this 
s being taught to the rest by the shrewd- 
er ones among them. Such men are mak- 
ing the breeding of fine draught-horses a 
side reliance, and very many farms now 
maintain from 1500 to 2000 Percheron, 
Norman, and Clydesdale horses, as well 
as pigs, sheep, and poultry. The country 
is too level for the profitable raising of 
sheep, however. They need uneven land 
a variety of picking; moreover, the 
soil clogs in their hoofs, and subjects 
them to hoof rot, and other diseases prey 
upon them there. 

There are nearly 9,000,000 acres in the 
valley, and one-sixth of it is under the 
plough. One hundred and fifty million 
bushels of wheat could be raised there if 
every acre was sown with seed, but there 
sno such demand for wheat as that would 
require to be profitable. As it is, less than 
. quarter of the valley is cultivated, and 
only three-quarters of that fraction are 
given up to wheat, so that last year’s 
yield was about 30 to 37 millions of bush- 
That would have brought $27,000,- 
000 had it been sold, but while this is be- 
ing written (in the holidays of ‘91-2), a 
many farmers are holding their 
grain in the firm belief that Russia’s 
needs will determine a rise of 20 cents in 
the price. Those who sold got 80 cents; 
those who are holding back want a dol- 
lar a bushel. 

The climate is, of course, perfect for 
farming. Some very lively tornadoes go 
with it, and in the winter it is sufficient- 
ly cold to freeze the fingers off a bronze 
But these are trifles. The wind- 
storms do their worst damage in the news- 
papers and the public imagination, and 
the cold of the winter is not as intense or 
disagreeable as the cold of more southerly 
States. It is a dry cold, and plenty of 
glorious sunshine with it. There 
are plentiful rains in the spring and the 
autumn, with intensely hot weather at 
midsummer. The moisture is held in 
the soil by the clay underneath, and in 
hot summer weather the surface cakes 
into a crust, still leaving the moisture in 
the earth. 

Iam so explicit about this great ‘‘ bread- 
basket of America,” as it is called, because 
it is by far the best part of North Dakota 

so very much the best that in the val- 
ley the people are heard to say that they 
wish they were not tied to the rest of the 
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State. ‘‘What a marvellous State it 
would have made to have taken the 
eastern half of the valley from Minnesota, 
and put it all under one government!” 
they cry. And others say that the whole 
valley should have been given to Minne 
sota, and North Dakota should have for- 
ever remained a Territory. But even in 
view of the excellence of this Red River 
region there would be little use in exploit- 
ing it were it all farmed and populated. 
On the contrary, there is room for thou- 
The 
land now obtainable cannot be purchased 
for less than $25 an acre, but not more than 
$30 need be paid. 
needed. 


sands there—for many thousands. 


Money down is not 
The system called ‘* paying with 
half crops” obtains there. The farmer 
pays half of what the land produces each 
year until the sum of the purchase price is 
met, with interest, of course. Under this 
system the land cannot be taken away 
from him unless he fails to farm it. He 
will need to house himself and buy horses 
and tools. However, one owner of 910 
acres came to the valley with nothing 
but an Indian pony and a jack-knife. <A 
great many others brought only their 
debts. 

All that I have said about the produc- 
tiveness of the valley applies particular- 
ly to the six valley counties of North 
Dakota. The Minnesota land is not so 
good, 

Here, then, is a region that must feel 
the greatest increase in population that 
will come to any part of North Dakota. 
The river that curves and twists its way 
between the farms has been rightly 
nicknamed the Nile of America. In the 
twelve counties that upon it in 
Minnesota and Dakota are 61 banks, with 
deposits amounting, in last December, to 
$6,428,000, or $65 for every man, woman, 
and child in the region. The farmers 
are the principal depositors, and they had 
this amount to their credit when a very 
large fraction of their grein crop had not 
been sold. The valley has two thrifty 
towns—Fargo, with 7000 population, and 
Grand Forks, with 6000. 

I have spoken of the custom in the val- 
ley of relying upon a swarm of nomad 
harvesters to fall upon the wheat and 
garner it in the autumn. They make a 
picturesque army of invaders, led by the 
men from the Minnesota forests and Wis- 
consin pineries, in their peculiar coats of 
checked blanket stuff, but far too many 
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of them form a hardened lot of vagabonds 
‘**a tough outfit,” in the language of the 
country. They have been in the habit 
of dictating how much helpa farmer shall 
employ when they are in the fields, their 
idea being that the fewer the laborers the 
more work for those who are employed. 
They will abandon a farm on half a 
day’s notice, and between the laziness and 
drunkenness of numbers of them there is 
little chance for either good or hard work. 
Prohibition gets more praise here than in 
other parts of the State, because, even 
with bottles hid in the fields, the harvest- 
ers only get a thimbleful where they 
once got a quart of rum. Another thing 
that eases the strain of prohibition is the 
plenteousness of rum just across the river 
in Minnesota. The system which relies 
on these harvesters is a bad one, and in 
time, with smaller holdings, the farmers 
will mainly harvest their crops with their 
own hands and neighborhood help. 
North Dakota has many attractive 
towns, those that I have mentioned in 
the Red River country being the largest. 
Bismarck, the capital, on the Missouri 
River, has 2500 population. It has more 
than its share of brick buildings, and in 
its numerous pretty villas are families of 
a number and character to form an at- 
tractive social circle. By great enterprise 
it secured the position of capital of the 
Territory in '83, raising $100,000 for a cap- 
itol building, and adding a gift of 160 
acres for a park around the edifice, as well 
as 160 acres elsewhere ‘‘ wholly for good 
measure.” Mandan is a flourishing rail- 
road town across the river, with about 
2000 population; Jamestown, near the 
eastern end of the State, is as big as Bis- 
marck; and Devil’s Lake, in the northern 
part of the State, is the same size. North 
Dakota has 1500 free schools, supported 
by a gift of 3,000,000 acres of public iands, 
set apart for the purpose when the State 
was admitted. As these lands cannot be 
sold for less than $10 an acre, the schools 
would appear to be certain eventually to 
have the support of a fund of $80,000,000. 
South Dakota is 360 miles long and 225 
miles wide. It contains 76,620 square 
miles, and is therefore larger than North 
Dakota by 2308 square miles. The popu- 
lation is estimated at 325,000, or more than 
half as much again as the other half of 
the old Territory. It is another blanket 
of grass like North Dakota, a little tatter- 
ed and rocky in the northeast, and slight- 


ly wooded there and in the southeasterly 
corner. Just as North Dakota has a vast 
ly wealthy strip called the Red River Val 
ley, and triumphing over all the rest of 
the State in its wealth, so South Dakota 
has its treasure land, the Black Hills min 
eral region, a mountainous tract in thé 
southwestern corner of the State, 120 miles 
long and 35 or 40 miles wide. But North 
Dakota’s bread-basket netted $27,000,000 
last year, whereas South Dakota’s pre 
cious metals are worth but $3,000,000 or 
$3,500,000 a year. Right through the 
middle of the State runs the Missouri 
River, with its attendant hills of gumbo 
clay and its slender groves of cotton wood 
to relieve the dreadful monotony of the 
plains, and to give a beauty that no other 
settlements in the State possess to such 
towns as lie along it. 

Both States have the same story to 
tell. The people of South Dakota rushed 
into exclusive wheat- growing, leaving 
themselves nothing to carry them along 
if the crops failed; and fail they did in 
1887, °88, 89, and 90. Then came a pro 
hibitory liquor law, which is already set 
at naught in the cities, and settlers left 
the State by the thousands. But last year 
brought great crops, and good fortune was 
never, perhaps, better deserved. Estimates 
made before the threshing showed a wheat 
yield of 31,178,327 bushels, but the editor 
of the Dakota Farmer at Huron, a first 
rate authority, told me he believed time 
would prove that 40,000,000 bushels had 
been reaped. The other yields were as 
follows: oats, 33,000,000 bushels; corn. 
30,000,000 bushels; barley, 6,000,000 bush 
els; potatoes, nearly 5,000,000 bushels; 
flax, nearly 4,000,000 bushels; and rye, 
750,000 bushels. This astonishing agri 
cultural success in an arid State was 
achieved in 50 counties, nearly all east of 
the Missouri River. Some farming in the 
western or cattle-grazing half of the Stat« 
was done in what may be loosely called 
the Black Hills region in the southwest, 
where there are railroads and local gov 
ernment and numerous settlements. 

But little new sod had been broken to 
produce these crops. Thé wheat acreage 
had decreased by 70,000 acres. The acre 
age in flax also decreased, but in all the 
other cereals the acreage was more than 
in 1890. Notwithstanding the flight of 
so many farmers, there were only 400 acres 
less under the plough than during the pre 
ceding years. In the middle of the agri- 
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cultural or eastern half of the State is a 
fertile, great, and well-watered valley. It 
is the valley of the James, but is seldom 
spoken of otherwise than as ‘‘the Jim 
River Valley.” It passes through both 
from Devil’s Lake in northern 
North Dakota to the Nebraska border of 
southern South Dakota. It is watered 
by artesian wells, of which there is much 
to be said later on. There are many little 
streams in the rocky northeastern corner 


Dakotas 


of the State, and here is the best sheep- 
raising district in South Dakota. Around 
Sioux Falls, in the southeastern corner, 
the farmers who had grown flax to rot 
the sod and to harvest the seed are now 
crowing it for its fibre, and a company 
proposes to put up a linen-mill in that 
ittle metropolis. 
dustry in granite there, the stone being 


There is a notable in- 


pink, red, and flesh-colored, and suscep- 
tible of as high a polish as Scotch granite. 
Hogs, too, are being raised down in that 
part of the State, and a packing concern 
is under way. 
establishment. 

Hundreds of thousands of sheep are be- 
ing taken into central South Dakota. It 
is called a common thing to keep 95 per 
cent. of the lambs, because there are no 
cold rains there to kill them. There are 
and foot rot is unknown. 
The farmers hope to be able to make from 
$2 to $3.50 a head in the sheep business. 
I have their figures, but I will spare those 
readers who know what a complex, deli- 
cate, and precarious business sheep-rais- 
ing is, except where the conditions are 
exactly right as to climate, ground, and 
skilled ability on the part of the her- 
ders 

I have a friend, a lawyer, who, when- 
ever he visits the farm on which he was 
born, vexes his father by asserting that 
there is a higher percentage of profit in 
farming than in mining or banking. He 
cites the enormous profit that attends the 
birth of a colt or a calf, or the sale of a 
bushel of corn gained from planting a 
few kernels. It is far easier to figure big 
profits in the sheep business. A lamb 
costs $2 50, yields wool worth 12 shillings 
a year, sells for $5, and creates several 
other sheep of equal value. Unfortu- 
nately there is another side to the story— 
but this is not the place for telling it. It 
is devoutly to be hoped, however, that 
sheep-raising may be a success in the 
Dakotas, as, indeed, it has already proved 


Pierre also has a packing 


few diseases, 
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with some extra intelligent and careful 
men there. 

The Black Hills are cut off from the rest 
of the State. I could not find any one 
to tell me anything about them until I 
went to them. The Black Hills business 
is mining, while that of the rest of the 
State is all transacted on the surface. 
Between the Missouri and the Black Hills 
was, until lately, the great Sioux reserva- 
tion of twenty-three millions of acres, or 
practically one-third of the State. That 
was cut in two a little more than a year 
ago, and eleven millions of acres were 
thrown open for But no 
railroad yet bisects the tract; no govern- 
ments administer the affairs of the coun- 
ties; there are no schools or post-offices 
there. 

The newly opened land lies between the 
White and Big Cheyenne rivers. The land 
had offered such rich pasturage that the 
Interior Department found it next to im- 
possible to keep the cattle-men out. 


settlement. 


Some 


white men actually were making use of 
it; but the greater number of men who 
had cows in there were squaw men, rem- 


nants of a band of French Canadians who 
came thither in the fur-trading era, mar- 
ried squaws, and grew to be more Indian 
than the Indians. One rich old squaw 
man in that region, who caches his wealth 
rather than risk it in a bank, lives close 
to Pierre, the capital, but has only once 
visited the town. To-day white men have 
50,000 cattle there. 

It is a superb range cattle country 
where it is watered, and the stock keeps 
seal fat all the time. Shipments from 
there have gone straight to Liverpool on 
the hoof. But, on the other hand, other 
parts are too dry for use; the springs that 
are there dry up in early summer. The 
bother of it is, so far as the cattle-men are 
concerned, that settlers are taking up the 
land by the streams, and eventually wells 
must be sunk in the arid country or the 
stock-men must retire from it. The farms 
there are fenced, as the law requires, 
while east of the Missouri there are no 
fences, and what cattle or sheep are there 
must be herded and guarded by day and 
corralled at night. 

The government is selling this re- 
claimed reservation land at $1 25 an acre 
for first choice during the first three years, 
for 75 cents during the next two years, 
and for 50 cents for all lands not taken 
after five years. After that the government 
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will pay the Indians for wh. t remains. 
The money obtained by the sales goes to 
the Indian fund, and the plan is designed 
to help to make the Indians self-support- 
ing. What it means to the white men is 
that the people who have been the most 
distressed and unfortunate class in the 
Northwest are practically subjected to an 
especial and additional tax for the sup- 
port of Indians who are not their wards, 
but the wards of the nation. One small 
and poor county has already paid the red 
men $570,000. 

W hat the Indians think of it and of the 
entire behavior of the white men is illus- 
trated by the best Indian story I have 
heard in a long while. An old grizzled 
Sioux dropped into a bank in Pierre, and 
upon being asked what he thought of the 
government purchase of half his reserva- 
tion, made an attempt to reply in broken 
English as follows: 

‘** All same old story,” said he. ‘* White 
men come, build chu-chu_ [railroad] 
through reservation. White men yawpy- 
yawpy [talk]. Say: ‘Good Indian, good 
Indian; we want land. We give muz-es- 
kow [money]; liliota muz-es-kow [plenty 
money|.’ Indian say, ‘ Yes.’ What Ind- 
ian get? Wah-nee-che [nothing]. Some 
day white man want move Indian. White 
men yawpy-yawpy: ‘Good Indian, good 
Indian; give good Indian liliota muz-es- 
kow.’ What Indian get? Wah-nee-che. 
Some day white man want half big 
reservation. He come Indian. Yawpy- 
yawpy: ‘Good Indian; we give Indian 
liliota muz-es-kow.’ Indian heap fool. 
He say,‘ Yes.’ What Indian get?) Wah- 
nee-che. All same old story. *Good In- 
dian, good Indian.’ Get nothing.” 

What the white men of South Dakota 
want now is to have the government of 
the United States spend a little of the 
muz-es-kow it is getting from the sale of 
these lands in driving wells in the newly 
opened lands for irrigation and the sup- 
port of stock. It is not positively known 
that there is an artesian basin under the 
land in question, but wells have been suc- 
cessful at both sides of it, in the east and 
the west, and many students and experts 
have declared that water will be found 
there. As the wells will cost $5000 each, 
no one is going to risk the experiment of 
driving them, unless it be the govern- 
ment. The only arguments that recon- 
cile those who dislike all approaches to 
Federal paternalism are that the govern- 


ment is charging for what should be pub- 
lic land, and that since it seeks to sell the 
land, it will be a good business proposition 
to improve those parts of it which cannot 
otherwise be sold. It is believed that 
wells will work there, and it is certain 
that once the fact is proved, the whole 
great tract will be settled and made to 
blossom like a garden. 

The story of the artesian basin under 
part of South Dakota seems fabulous. It 
is even more astonishing than the wealth 
of coal that underlies the farms of North 
Dakota. God does, indeed, move in mys 
terious ways His wonders to perform when 
to the poor farmer, amid the cold blasts 
of the Northern winters, He distributes 
coal that is to be had for the taking of it, 
and when under the South Dakotan soil, 
that would be as rich as any in the world 
were it but moistened, He seems to have 
placed a great lake or, as some would 
have us believe, a vast sea. 

On a foregoing page I have given the 
location and dimensions of that basin 


“which the Dakotans affectionately speak 


of as the Jim River Valley. Under it all 
in both States, there is said to lie a vast 
lake of crystal water. The fact is amply 
proven in South Dakota, where, between 
the northern and southern boundaries, 
there are already more than fifty high- 
pressure wells, or ‘‘gushers,” as they 
call them there. A hundred, or perhaps 
more, low-pressure wells, reaching a flow 
closer to the surface, are at the foot of 
the same basin. In Sanborn, Miner, and 
McCook counties almost every farmer has 
his own low-pressure well. But the won 
derful wells are the high-pressure, deep 
ones, wherein water is struck at from 600 
to 1200 feet. The pressure in some of 
these wells is 200 pounds to the square 
inch. One at Woonsocket supplies 5000 
gallons a minute. One at Huron serves 
for the town’s water system and fire pro- 
tection. One at Springfield has force 
enough for more than the power used in 
a sixty-barrel flour-mill. One at Tyndall 
is expected to irrigate 800 acres. It is 
calculated that a two-inch well will water 
160 acres; a three-inch well, 640 acres; and 
a four-inch well, 1280 acresor more. Fight 
miles above Huron a well is used on a 
farm that produced 53 bushels and 20 
pounds in wheat to the acre, as against 
15 bushels in the unirrigated land of the 
neighborhood. Some who profess to know 
say that the great basin is inexhaustible, 
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and that the opening of one well near an 
other does not affect the first one. Then, 
again, I read that this is not whoily true. 
But, at all events, no one doubts the pres 
ence of a vast body of water, and no well, 
even among those that are five years old, 
shows any sign of giving out. A law 
called the Melville Township Irrigation 
Law, approved on March 9, 1891, author 
izes townships to sink wells for public 
use, and to issue bonds to defray the cost. 


This aims to make the mysterious basin‘ 


the property of the people. For farming, 
the flow of water is not needed during 
half of each year. It is said that if the 
subsoil is wet, the crops will need no more 
water. The water should be turned on 
to the land after the harvest, and kept soak- 
ing into it for four or five months. The 
drilling of wells goes on apace. In one 
county where there were eight wells a 
vear ago, there will be one hundred this 
summer, 

The James River Basin is 400 miles long 
and 40 to 50 miles wide. Well-boring 
has been a failure to the eastward of it, 
but to the westward there are several 
splendid wells, some even as far away as 
Hughes County, near the Missouri. The 
boring is very costly, some wells having 
cost $5000, and even more. At first a soft 
shale rock of white sand is pierced, and 
then there is reached a sticky clay like 
gumbo. Minnows of brilliant colors and 
with bright and perfect eyes have been 
thrown out of these wells, as if to prove 
that the water comes from surface streams 
somewhere. The theory is that its course 
is from the west, and an official of the 
Department of Agriculture holds that sev- 
eral rivers to the westward lose all or part 
of their volumes of water at certain places 
where they meet the outcropping of this 
same sandstone which is found by boring. 
The Missouri, for instance, is said to lose 
two-thirds of its bulk after its flight over 
the cascades at Great Falls. The Yellow- 
stone diminishes mysteriously in bulk. 
Three or four streams in the Black Hills 
run their courses and then disappear in 
the neighborhood of this outcropping of 
sandstone. When I was at Great Falls 
in Montana, I was not able to prove that 
the Missouri loses the greater part of its 
bulk below there, but it was said that 
engineers have investigated the subject, 
and are to report upon it to the govern- 
ment. I was told, however, that several 
streams which seem to be heading toward 
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the Missouri in that neighborhood sud- 
denly disappear in the earth without ef- 
fecting the junction. 

With water thus apparently plenteous; 
with cattle-raising, tlouring - mills, linen 
manufacture, wool, and diversified farm- 
ing, all newly started; with the coal of 
North Dakota brought cheaply down the 
Missouri, and with better coal in the 
Black Hills, to be brought eastward when 
railroads are built across the State—the 
prospect is that South Dakota will stride 
onward to a degree of prosperity that her 
people cannot have expected, and yet 
richly deserve. 

It is said that there is more mineral 
wealth in the Black Hills than in any 
other territory of the same scope in the 
world. Gold is the principal product, 
but silver, nickel, lead, tin, copper, mica, 
coal, and many other valuable sorts of 
deposits are there. The output of gold 
has been about $3,300,000 a year, and of 
silver from $100,000 to $500,000. The 
Black Hills are so called because the 
pine-trees which cover them look black 
from the plains. The numerous villages 
of the region are agricultural settlements 
or mining towns, and are connected by 
two trunk lines among the foot-hills and 
by three narrow-gauge roads in the hills. 
These smaller railways turn and curve 
through the valleys amid very beautiful 
and often grand scenery. It is wonder- 
ful to see the enormous machines at the 
greater mines, and to know that they, 
and nearly all the principal appointments 
of the buildings of every sort, were packed 
across the plains in ox carts; for the first 
railroad—the Fremont, Elkhorn, and Mis- 
souri Valley Railroad, of the Chicago 
and Northwestern system — reached the 
hills less than two years ago. It was in 
February of last year that the Burlington 
road came there. 

The great gold-mining company, the 
Homestake, is said to have taken fifty 
millions of dollars’ worth of gold out of 
the hills. The Homestake Company is 
the name of a group of five or six corpo 
rations, all under the same ownership. 
Messrs. J. B. Haggin, Lloyd Tevis, and 
the Hearst estate, all of California, are 
the principal owners. They have the 
largest gold-reduction works in the world. 
For labor alone they pay out $125,000 a 
month. Their mills contain 700 stamps. 
The last year was the first one of notable 
activity outside the Homestake plants, 
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and one or two very much smaller ones, 
the only just 
possible to get ore to the 


have 
made it the 
smeltery, or to effect the construction of 


because railroads 


The ores are all low grade, 
and will not pay the heavy tolls for wag- 
transportation. The profits in the 
free milling Homestake ores have been 
found in their quantity and the cheap- 
ness with which they have been reduced. 
Five smelteries have been put in within a 
year, others are projected, and others are 
being enlarged. It that within 
two or three years no ore will be sent out 
of the hills, but it will all be reduced 
there by fifteen or twenty smelteries that 
will then be operated. It is further pre- 
dicted that when both reduction works 
and means of transportation encourage 
activity in all the districts, the yield of 
the hills will amount to twenty or twen- 
ty-five millions of dollars a year. 

The tin in the Black Hills is almost as 
much a bone of contention there as it is 
in the columns of the political organs 
throughout the country. But in the hills 
all question of the existence of the metal 
is lifted from out of the controversy, and 
the only subjects of discussion are the 
quantity of tin and the reasons why the 
marketing of it has so long been delayed. 
There is no doubt that there are surface 
indications, to the least, to mark a 
tin deposit along two great belts. More 
than 7000 locations have been made, and 
‘‘development work” (required by law 
from those who would hold their claims) 
has been done to the extent of nine miles 
of drifts, shafts, cuts, and tunnels. The 
famous Harney Peak Company works as 
if it had great faith in its future, its work 
being in the construction of an extensive 
plant in readiness for the prospective 
mining. The railroads also, by a rivalry 
in building spurs to the mines, give signs 
of perfect faith in the new industry. The 
local criticism on the situation is best ex- 
pressed in the pamphlet issued by the 
merchants of Rapid City: ‘‘The reason 
why tin has not been produced for mar- 
ket is that those who can produce it do 
not seem disposed to do anything except 
development work. The men who own 
ninety per cent. of the valuable claims 
are poor prospectors, who are unable to 
erect mills and reduction works. So far, 
it has been almost impossible to enlist 
capital in the purchase or development 


such works. 


on 


is said 


say 
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of Black Hills tin mines. With the ex 
ception of the Harney Peak and Glen 
dale companies, no money has been in 
vested in the mines of the Black Hills 
Why it is that American capitalists 1 
fuse to invest in or to investigate the tin 
mines is a question that yet remains un 
answered.” 

The Black Hills smelteries are closely 
connected with the coal of the hills, on: 
mine at Newcastle (in Wyoming) being 
worked to the extent of 1500 tons a day 
It is a soft coal, and makes a high-grade 
coke. It is coked at the mines. A great 
field of coal, estimated at 4000 acres iu 
extent has been opened at Hay Creek, in 
the north. It is said to burn with only 
seven per cent. of ash. It awaits the rail 
roads, whose iines are already surveyed 
to the fields. The financial and mining 
capital of the hills is Deadwood, a very 
picturesque, active, orderly, and modern 
city of 3500 souls, caught in a gulch, and 
obliged to climb steep mountain wal! 
for elbow-room. It has a lively rival ir 
Rapid City, in the foot-hills. Lead Cit) 
is another place of importance, and Hot 
Springs is a resort of the character im- 
plied by its name. Pierre, the capital, 
on the Missouri River, is very enterpris 
ing and modern, and has a fine district 
of stores, and a still finer one of 
dences. Huron is a lesser place, and 
Sioux Falls is the industrial capital, a 
lively and promising town of more than 
12,000 persons. 

South Dakota is diversifying her farm 
industries, and insuring them by util 
izing nature’s great gift, artesian water 
It is said that central South Dakota has 
the climatic conditions for the successful 
cultivation of the sugar-beet, for ripening 
it while it contains the greatest propor 
tion of sugar. One sample grown in this 
region last year showed nineteen and a 
half per cent. of sugar. In 100 samples 
the suger averaged above fifteen per 
cent. ; in Germany the average is less. 

But the best news about both the Dakotas 
is that the moisture in the soil last New- 
Year’s day was said to be such as to war 
rant firm faith in anothe? splendid year 
like the last. With that to put the peo 
ple and their industries upon their feet, 
and with all the new lines of develop 
ment and maintenance that are being 
tried or established, the outlook for both 
States is very encouraging. 
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JHILE yet a young man, Amerigo 
Vespucci, learned, ambitious, poor, 
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) his true destiny at the summons of Co 


t the friend of nobles and princes. awoke 
imbus. His literary talent and his rea- 
ess with his pen gave him a renown 
all his As the 
of the extended account of 
world 


ove 


contemporaries, 


ithor first 


new he has been allowed to 


une it. Except for his scholastic train 
oe he does not seem to have possess¢ d any 
isual mental power. His narrative is 


scure, untrustworthy, and gained its 
le contemporary interest chiefly from 
wonderful But 


ed evidently all his fame, all his pro 


theme. its author 
jects of discovery, to the superior genius 
Columbus. Vespucci was born at 
Florence 1451, and died 1512. A Floren 
ie of the age of the Medici, he studied 
of the 
were 


his 
l 


thedral, 


inder uncle Antonio, canon 

other 

nobles and princes. 
that 

em. 

vy Columbus 


whose scholars 
It is quite proba 
René II. of Anjou was among 
t Vespucci became a merchant, 
at in 1493, and 
sailed as pilot and trader with Ojeda in 
1499. He printed a narrative of his four 
voyages in 1507, the year of the death of 
Columbus, and in 1509 was hailed at Stras- 


Seville 


ire, in the dominions of his friend the 
Duke René, as the discoverer of the new 
orld A Strasburg geographer gave 
name of America to the continent. 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘ should it not be called 
from its discoverer?” In his cosmography 
‘**America.” And thus the 
ready pen of the Florentine has won for 
him the renown for which he sighed.* 

A bitter arisen the 
haracter and exploits of Vespucci. His 
igh destiny of giving his name to half 

‘ globe has aroused the keen scrutiny 
a long line of critics. To he 
seems only a pretender and an impostor. 
they assert; he 
wrote a narrative full of improbable lies; 
or at least he was only an obscure pilot 


he named it 


contest has over 


Cc 
} 
I 


l 
tl 


¢ 
ol 


some 


He never saw America, 


or trader in the service of Ojeda, who 
strove to carry off the fame that properly 
* The first mention of the name Americus is 
cosmography of Glacomilus, 
pars, quam quia Americus invenit, Amerigem quasi 
Americi terram Americam licet, 
Navarrete, iii., p. 184; and in several other places 
the cosmographer asserts the prior discovery by 
Vespucci, and gives his name to the West. 


in 
Et quarta orbis 


sive nuncupare 


VESPUCCL 
LAWRENCE 


belonged to another. Santarem, Charle 


voix, and Navarrete unite in doubting or 
depreciating his discoveries. His vanity 
and his want of good faith, his apparent 
neglect to mention his benefactor Colum 
bus in his narrative, his 
and tended to 
him to many as unworthy of 
They declare that America has 
been named from an imposior.* 

But to the Florentine Bandini, to Good 


rich, and 


extravagance 
fables, have all proclaim 
his wide 


renown, 


several other writers of good 


repute, we owe the opposite extreme of 
the picture. They would have Vespucci 
one of the wisest and most learned of his 
He with 
nobles and princes under his illustrious 
He was the favorite 
Ferdinand II. He 
the first European who really found the 
new world. Columbus the 
discoverer of a His narra 
tive of his first voyage was accurate; his 
He 
might worthily claim to give his name to 
the land of the unknown West. It is in 
deed impossible to reconcile the two op 
posing theories. 
that Vespucci was at least a more culti 


contemporaries. was educated 
uncle at Florence. 
of Fonseca and was 
was only 
few islands. 


own toils and perils unsurpassed 


But we may conclude 


vated man than any of the explorers that 
visited Brazil, and the first 
count of it, and that the happy accident 
of his friendship with René II. gave his 


In 


wrote ac 


book a high reputation in Lorraine. 
this way have received name. 
From a Florentine we are Americans; 
and Florence, if she did not discover the 
new world, has at least linked 
with it forever. It is a pleasant cireum 
stance to remember that just before he 
kind letter for 
Vespucci, recommending him to his son 
he was ‘‘ unfortunate,” and he 
was made ‘“* Royal Pilot” by the king.+ 


we our 


become 


died Columbus wrote a 


because 


* Santarem’s bitter attack upon Vespucci is well 
known. Navarrete, iii.. El 
trastano de las fechas y de los nombres proprios 


333, says of Vespucci 


his ignorance of history and absurd errors—las 


maravillosas—his fables, his contradictions, 


cosas 
and al! tend to discredit much of his narrative 

+ Bandini, Vita, Amerigo Vespucci, and Good 
that can be said for Ves- 
pueci. Bandini’s work is a perpetual éloge. But it 
is plain that Vespucci loaded his ships with slaves, 
and 
contemporary explorers, 


rich, Columbus, give all 


vas as cruel and unscrupulous as any of his 
The title of the book in 
which the name is given to America is Cosmo- 
graphia Introductio, ete. 
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BY CHARLES G. 


D. ROBERTS. 


| ID Winter, letting fall in vain regret 
A tear among the tender leaves of May, 
Embalm the tribute, lest she might forget 
This perfumed and imperishable way ? 


Or did the virgin Spring sweet vigil keep 
In the white radiance of the midnight hour, 
And whisper to the unwondering ear of sleep 
Some Shy desire that turned into a flower? 


MALOUIN. 


BY WILLIAM McLENNAN. 


H yes, dat’s h’all change’ now; but 
( I'll not be sure ’e was any better nor 
de h’ol’ days. 
of course. 


Dey got de scrutin secret, 
3ut w'at’s de good? Ef de 
man not be h’ones’,’e jus’ sell es vote, an’ 
den ’e vote de h’odder way, an’ nobody 
know. 

[ll be h’always vote bleue, me, ’cep’ 
h’only once, an’ dat arrive like dis: 

Dat was de year w’en de young Bigras, 
de avocat, run ‘gainst de h’ol’ Malouin, 
an’ we ave de’ole country h’out dat time, 
for sure. 

De h’ol’ Malouin ’e was de riches’ man 
on Ste. Philoméne; ’e ’ave de big store, 
an’ de bes’ ’ouse on de village—de big 
stone ‘ouse w’at ’e buy w’en de h’ol’ Mac- 
kenzie die—an’’e ‘ave plenty farm, an’ ’e 
len’ de money wid h’everybody ; an’ near- 
ly h’always wen ’e len’ ’e get de lan’ 
some’ow. An’ wid h’all ’es money ’e was 
de mean, mis’rable h’ol’ feller, wid ’es ’eart 
like de ‘ardes’ stone on de Gran’ Céte. 

"E was de same w'at get my fadder on 
h’all de trouble on de ‘‘ ’trente-sept”; an’ 
w’en my fadder was kill’,’e sell de poor 
littl’ modder h’out like she was de common 
beggar-woman. 

An’ de young Bigras, ’e was de son to 
de h’ol’, h’ol’ Bigras, de notary, w’at live 
so long dey say ‘e’s forget ’ow for die. 
Any’ow, dat young feller ’e was ver’ 
smart, an’ dey say ‘e was do well on 
Mon’réal, an’ ’e was come down hall 
t'rough de country on de las’ ‘lection, an’ 
dey speak of ‘eem good deal sence dat; 
but we was h’all ‘fraid ’e not ‘ave much 
chance wid de h’ol’ Malouin. 

De firs’ assemblée w’at dey ’ave for 
name deir man was on St. Isidore on de 


Sonday h’after Ja gran’ messe, an’ near! 
de ’ole of de crowd was Malouin. 

De young Bigras was dere too, an’ wid 
"eem was ’es frien’s from Mon’réal, French 
an’ h’Anglish too; an’ dey h’all come late 
on de church, an’ h’all take deir place 
near de door, an’ h’everybody turn ’roun’ 
for see dem; an’ dey h’all look ver’ fine 
wid deir black coat, an’ we was proud for 
de young Bigras ‘ave de frien’s like dat. 

Of course dey was h’out de firs’, an 
w’en de h’odders come, dey fin’ de ‘ole 
platform w’at was fix h’up on de square 
was hall fill’ h’up wid de black coat an’ 
de new ‘at from Mon'réal; but Malouin 
‘e don’ say nodding, an’ I'll see h’all ‘es 
gang was look like dey was wait for 
someting. 

Bymby we see M. Alec Watson cony 
on de front de platform, an’ ’e ’ol’ h’out 
‘es an’, an’’e begin for say, ‘‘ Messiewrs 
les-—” w’en somebody yell h’out, ‘“Ourra 
pour Malouin !” an’ de minute de gang 
‘ear dat, de place was tick wid stones, 
an’ ’e wasn’ two minute before de plat 
form was h’empty, an’ h‘all de fine ‘at an’ 
de black coat was run so ‘ard dey can for 
deir wagon w’at you not be h’able for see 
dem wid de dus’! 

Well, bagosh! T’ll be sorry for de young 
Bigras, but I'll fin’ dat so fonny, I'll jus’ 
laugh wid h’all de res’; an’ w’en we laug) 
de h’ol’ Malouin wid h’all’ es frien’s, h’al! 
dress’ wid étoffe du pays, was h’up, an’ de 
speech begin. 

Dey was jus’ like h’ail de speech wat 
dey make h’every time; h’all lies w’at dey 
say, an’ h’all mud w’at dey t’row. But 
Mailhot, de notary, ’e say one ting wat 
I'll not forgot. ‘E say, ‘‘Bymby dose 
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‘DEY WAS JUS’ LIKE H’ALL DE SPEE( 


gennelmen dey come back, an’ dey ‘ave de 
same chance wen dey come for speak like 
we ‘ave. Nobody won’ say ‘Ourra’ for 
scare dem some more, an’ ef ’e rain, ‘e jus’ 
rain sof’ an’ no more stone. An’ w’en dey 
come, dey talk like dey h’always do, but 
dis year h’all deir talk is de déficit. Dat’s 
wat dey try an’ scare you wid; an’ dat’s 
someting wat dey know h’all ‘bout, for 
dat was de bieges’ ting wiat dey lef’ 
bein’ dem. 

‘Now I'll tol’ you w’at dat was. Wen 
we go down on Québec two year pas’ for 
save de country, de firs’ t'ing w’at we look 
for, for see ef ’e’s not be gone wid de gen 
nelmen w’at we put h’out, was de Trea 
surie—de money. 
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H W’AT DEY MAKE H’EVERY TIME.” 


‘Well, we look h’all trough de ole bou 
tique from de bottom to de top, an’ we 
was jus’ give h'up, wen somebody say 
dere was de littl armoire onder de stair; 
but we h'all say dere was no good for 
look dere. But de littl) Amyot from St. 
Barthelmi ‘e say ’e don’ know, ‘e was look 
any’ow. <An’’eh’open de door, an’’e pull 
h’out de littl’ ches’, un pt? coffre; an’’e 
was h’all paint’ blue, an’ ’e ‘ave de big 
h’iron ‘inges an’ de big liron padlock 
tie h’up wid littl’ piece of string; an’ de 
minute we see dat, we h’all say, ‘Dat’s 
‘eem" 

‘* But de little Amyot ‘e sit down on de 
top, an’’e say, ‘’An’s hoff. I'll fin’ dis, 
an’ nobody can grab firs’.’ An’ den ’e 
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h'ax us for h’all stan’ wid our ‘an’s be’in’ 
our back, an’ w’en ‘e h’open de ches’, w’at 
you tink ’e fin’? °E fin’ de déficit! Oui, 
le déficit! Amn dere was nod- 
ding h’else on de ches’ but de déficit. 

‘But no; Lll be mistake. Dere was 
someting h’else. 


MeESSLCUTS 


“On de one down ‘ard 
on de crack, was one big two sous piece, 
and de wid de 
finger of de gennelman wat try for not 
leave ‘eem bein’ 


corner, st ick 


wood was h’all seratch 
wid de res’. 
‘So, messieurs, w'en dey talk on de dé- 
ficit, you h’all know wat dey mean.” 
Well, bymby de h’odders come back, 
and de assemblée was go h’on, an’ after 
wile ‘e was t’rough, an’ we h’all go ‘ome. 


An’ den de work begin, an’ nobody was 
do nodding, nobody was talk nodding, 
‘cep’ de ‘lections. Weave de assemblée 
all h’over de country. We go h’up, an’ 
we go down. Sometime we ‘ave de fight, 
but h’everybody was ‘appy, an’ h’every- 
body talk so big’s ’e can for ‘es man, 

Well, bymby de day come, an’ we was 
h'up ‘mos’ de ‘ole night before, an’ de 
chance look pretty good for Bigras; but 
we know ef dere’s not good man for watch 


de poll for ‘eem on Ste. Philoméne, dere’s 


no chance. So we h’ax Jolinnie Shep- 
per’ for come down, an’ w’en ’e say ’e was 
come, we know dat’s h’all correc’, for ’e’s 
pretty big man w’at scare Johnnie. 

But we was pretty sick dat morning 
w'en we come h’out an’ fin’ de h’ol’ Ma- 
louin ‘ave bring down h’all dose h’Trish 
fellers h’all de way from de Gore on de 
night. An’ dere dey was w’ere dey ’ad 
no biznet for be, ‘mos’ a ’undre’ of dem, 
an’ h’every one ‘ave de new h’axe-’andle 
on ‘es ‘an’, an’ I'll know dose ‘andles come 
h’out de store of de h’ol’ Malouin. 

An’ dat was not de wors’. Seven a-clock 
come, an’ no Johnnie Shepper’; h’eight 
a-clock, an’ no Johnnie; an’ den ‘alf pas’ 
h’eight, an’ de poll was h’open at nine, an’ 
dere’s no Johnnie come. 

An’ den me an’ Xiste Brouillette take 
Rosalie, an’ start h’off down de road for 
see w'at arrive. An’ w’en we come near 
to de big turn on de swamp, we ‘ear some- 
body yell; an’ w’en we get more near, we 
‘ear ‘eem some more, an’ Xiste ‘e say, 
‘**Dat soun’ like Johnnie!” 

You know de road make de long détour 
for go roun’ de h’end of de swamp, an’ 
w'en ‘e cross de bad place w’ere dere’s 
water de ‘ole year long, dere is two littl’ 
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bridge, one on h'each side, wid de good 
lan’ on de middl’. 

Well, wen we get on de turn for cross 
sure ‘nough, dere was Johnnie, wid de 
bridge h’all gone between w’ere we wa 
an’’eem. An’ ’e was walk h’up an’ down 
on de front of ‘es ’orse, an’ de way ‘e was 
curse an’ swear was h’awful. 

*E say dat was de h’ol’ Malouin w’at 
fix “eem dat way. An’ w’en we say w’ 
don’ ’e go back an’ come roun’ by de h’od 
der road,’e swear worse nor before, an’ * 
say ‘e can’ get h’off de swamp, dat de 
h’odder bridge was gone too. 

Well, bagosh! dat was ver’ smart trick, 
h’even ef ‘e was play’ by de h’ol’ Malouin. 
Dey mus’ ‘ave pull down de h’odder bridge 
jus’ h’after Johnnie was pass’, an’ w'en * 
was ‘olljer for somebody for’elp’eem on dis 
bridge w’at’e t’ink was break by ‘eemself. 

Well, dere *e was; an’ bymby, after 
wile, °e begin for laugh, an’ ’e say, 
** Well, boys, I'll be fix’ ‘ere! You go 
back an’ vote straight; dough dat poll's 
gone, for sure.” An’ den we tell ‘eem 
‘bout de h'Irish from de Gore, an’ ’e say 
dat don’ make nodding any’ow; ef dey 
don’ ‘ave no man for watch de poll ‘e's 
gone, h’Irish or no lTrish. Den ‘e say, 
‘Sen’ me someting for dvink any’ow, 
an’ tell de h’ol’ Malouin w’en ’e’s finish’ 
for vote h’all de chil’n an’ h‘all de people 
w’at was dead, for come an’ fix de bridge 
an’ let me hoff, an’ [ll not lick ‘eem til! 
de day ’e lef’ for Québec.” 

So we go back. An’ Xiste’e say dere’s 
no good for vote, an’ ’e won’ get ‘es ‘eal 
smash for no lIrish pienic; but [ll say 
I'll don’ care I'll ’ave my vote down 
*gainst dat h’ol’ devil Malouin ef ‘e’s de 
last h’act. 

So Xiste ‘e go on de fadder’s wid Rosa- 
jie, an’ [ll go on de poll, an’ [ll meet 
Mailhot, an’ ’e say, ‘* Don’ Johnnie Shep- 
per’ come for see de fair play?” An’ I'll 
not say nodding; I'll jus’ go h’on. 

An’ dere on de front of de poll, w’at was 
on de school-’ouse, was h’all de h'Trish 
gang, an’ I’]l ear dem yell an’ shout; an’ 
den I'l] see Tom Culbert was stan’ dere wid 
‘es ’orse, an’ I'll ‘ear de h’ol’ Pelland, w’at 
keep de poll, say, ‘‘ W’at’s es name?” An’ 
‘e make like ‘e was look h’over ’es book 
ver’ ‘ard,an’’e won’ look h’up. An’ Culbert 
‘e say, ‘‘ Jack, John Culbert,” de name 
of "es brodder w’at was on Califournie. 
An’ de h’ol’ Pelland say, ‘‘ Correc’; h’ax 
‘eem for w’o ’e vote.” An’ Tom ’e say, 
‘You vote for Malouin?” an’ ’e pull 
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de rein an’ de ‘orse put 
‘es ead down. An’ Tom 


say, °° E can’ speak, ’e jus’ 
make de bow w’en [ll 
say Malouin.” An’ den 
, * 1.9? 7 : 

aey hh ali ve ll, an de 


h’ol’ Pelland put de ‘orse 
down 

Den dey see me, an’ 
Tom Culbert yell lvout, 
‘Line h’up dere! Don’ 
you see de gennelman ’e’s 
wait for vote? An’ den dey 
was h’all] stan’ h’up on two 
line, an’ dey h’all ‘ave deir 
h’axe-andle. An’den Tom 
‘e yell, ‘‘’Tenshion!” like 
dey was soldier, an’ h’up 
go h’all de stick, an’ [ll 
see I'll ‘ave to go onder 
dem for pass on de poll. 

Bagosh, [ll be seare’, 
but w’en Ill t’ink on dat 
h’o’ Malouin, Tl jus’ 
make myself ’ard, an’ [ll 
keep my h’eye fix on de 
poll, an’ I'll go h’on. 

An’ dose fellers say, 
‘“W'ere’s Johnnie Shep 
per’?” An’ de one feller 
say on de h’odder feller, 
“You not see Johnnie 
Shepper’, Mike?” An’ de 
h’odder feller say, ‘** No, 
Tim. H’ax dis gennelman; 
p'r’aps ’e meet wid ’eem.” 
An’ nodder say, ‘*‘’OV h’up 
your stick dere. Don’ you 
see de man ‘ave de sore 
‘ead?’ An’ h’all dat make 
me h’all de more wan’ for 
get one hones’ vote ’gainst 
dat h’ol’ devil. 

An’ de h’ol’ Pelland sit dere wid ‘es 
book, an’ ’e look on me, an’ ’e laugh on 
my face, an’ ’e say, ‘‘ Bon jour, Melchior. 
"E was make ’igh water on de swamp to 
day. But dat’s not de biznet. Now for 
w’o you vote? For Francois Xavier Ma 
louin, marchand, or—” 

An’ I'll be so mad, I'll say, ‘ W’at, me? 
Malouin?” , 

An’ dat littl’ cross-l’eye’ goglu ’e say, 
‘*Dat’s h’all right; ‘e say, Malouin!” 

An’ my name go down for dat h’ol’ 
vlimeux. An’ Pelland ’e yell lout, 
‘Nodder for Malouin! Ourra!” 

An’ Ili try for grab de book, but dey 
h’all begin wid deir, ‘‘ Ourra! ourra 
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pour Malouin /’ An’ dey pull me de one 
way, an’ dey pull me de h’odder, an’ de 
one feller trow de flour all h’over my 
‘ead, an’ de h’odder tear my coat, an’ no 
matier ‘ow [ll try, Pll not get de chance 
for fight. 

Well, after wile dey was tire’ h’out, 
an’ I'll get down on de li’ol’ Brouillette, 
an’ de girls fix me h’up so well’s Ull be 
h’able; but w’en I'll start for ’ome, [ll 
fin’ some feller ‘ave paint h’all de spots 
on Rosalie wid de red paint, an’ I'll not 
be h’able for come on de village for more 
nor tree week. 

An’ dat’s de h’only time w’at [ll not 
vote de straight ticket, me! 
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THE BLACK SEA, 


BY F. D. MILLET. 


RY, 


' sun was well down behind the hills 
before we launched the canoes on the 
The strains of 


day we left Buda-Pesth. 
the csardas still echoed in our eafs; our 
minds were confused by the succession of 
novel experiences we had enjoyed during 
the past four days; the river seemed to 
rush on with a giddier swirl than ever 
before, and a strong head-wind did its 


best to discourage our progress. It was 
not until we had lost sight of the hills 
near the city, late on the following day, 
that we realized we were now at length 
fairly afloat in the heart of the vast open 
plain which extends to the Carpathians. 
The corner of this plain which we had 
crossed below Pressburg had given us a 
hint of what we might expect in the way 
of monotonous scenery, but it had dis- 
closed to us little of the charm of the 
great river which now enchanted us. 
High bluffs of firm hard earth alternated 
with stretches of densely wooded low 
banks and tree-embowered villages, nes- 
tled long distances apart, under vineyard- 
clad slopes, or among fields rich with 
maize and ripening wheat. The river 


began to be the focus of rurel activity. 
Wherever mills were anchored in the 
strongest currents, the peasants camped 
on the adjoining banks, with ox-carts full 
of freshly winnowed corn, awaiting their 
turn for the grinding. Women vigor- 
ously beating clothes with wooden mal- 
lets enlivened the scene with their laugh- 
ter and gossip, and formed fascinating 
groups, with every combination of rich 
color. Everywhere were sunshine and 
laughter and song. Cries of ‘‘ Eljen!” 
(hurrah!) and ‘‘ Hova megy?” (where are 
you going?) greeted us constantly as we 
passed, shouting in reply, ‘‘ Fekéte Den- 
gerig” (to the Black Sea). The cheery 
vivacity of the people, their unfailing 
courtesy and agreeable manners, had won 
our affectionate admiration from the 
first, and the more we tame to know 
them, the more we found reason to honor 
our earliest impressions of them. 

The tyranny of limited space forbids 
lengthy description of more than one of 
the many interesting villages we explored 
in the first day or two below Buda-Pesth, 
and Duna Féldvar of cheerful memory 
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of all. The 
Hungarian 


taken 
itself is, 


be as a 


like 


type 
most 


may 
village 


places, a collection of low houses along 


broad streets, laid out in rectangular plan, 
gullied and dusty, and shaded by rows of 
A great barren mar- 
ket the usual prominent 
feature of the village, and from this arid 
waste straight wide thoroughfares lead 
oui into the open country behind, and 
casually end there, like the streets of the 
great shanty cities in the far West. The 
architectural examples found in Duna 
Féldvar are not notable: indeed, the in 
‘Isten 
vondviselésnyujtottdiszijalakotram,” was 
the only detail in relation to architecture 
that fixed our attention. <A few 
market-women 


small acacia-trees. 


square forms 


scription over the church door, 


sleepy 
the broad shadow 
of the ugly town-hall, and, except for the 


sat in 


constant coming and going 
of many graceful maidens 
bearing tubs of Danube wa 
their 
was little or no movement 
All the life 
of the village concentrated 
itself under the sandy bluff 
by the river-side. A pro 
cession of barefooted girls 


ter on heads, there 


on the streets. 


continually passed along 
the shore. Peasants strip 
ped to the waist, with their 
divided-skirt-like 
rolled up into the narrow- 
est compass, washed their 


trousers 


cattle and wagons in the 
shallow water, while a busy 
army of men and women 
unloaded the barges and 
carried the heavy freight 
to the At 
every available point of 
the crowded river- front 
washer-women. ‘vith their 
petticoats wet to ie waist, 
the 
accompanied 
the vigorous 
their active mallets. In the 
the houses near the landing great piles 
of watermelons were the of 
groups of all ages, every individual busy 
with the luscious, juicy fruit. On all 
sides we saw fiashing rich color, beauti- 
ful types, picturesque costumes, graceful 
action, and the bustle of ceaseless activ- 
ity. The sparkling river, the brilliant 
colors glowing in the bright August sun, 


warehouses. 


stood knee - deep in 
and 


with 


lively 
of 


shadow of 


eir 
tattoo 


stream, 
clatter 


centres 
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and the multitude of figures tempting the 
pencil fairly dazed us at first, and we 
could only rusi enthusiastically from 
point to point, finding each new group 
and each new incident more fascinating 
than the other. 

Hours passed like magic, and the fast 
waning afternoon light warned us to be 
off. 
‘good -by ” 


We had scarcely shouted the last 
the water 
when a violent wind arose, drawing with 
the tinkle of the 
music in the grove, and changing the 
placid stream into a turbulent sea of 
dashing Night settled down 
with unusual haste, and in the 
ing darkness we were tossed and butfet- 


across shining 


its rushing sound 


waves. 
increas 


ed along, sometimes half swamped, un 
able to find a landing on the steep high 
banks, not daring to venture out into the 


DUNA FOLDVAR WASHER-WOMEN 


raging stream, nor yet to approach too 
near the shore. The distorting gloom so 
changed the landmarks that 
could not distinguish trees from bushes, 
and could only judge of our distance 
from the shore by the sound of the an- 
gry water beating against the bank. 
On we went, driven by the wind, which 
seemed to increase with every fresh gust. 
Wherever we tried to land, the breaking 
waves warned us that unless we found a 
sheltered spot we should pound our ca 


usual we 
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noes to pieces before we got them ashore. 
The noise of the storm made it difficult 
for us to hear each other shout, and it 
was only by constant piping on our shrill 
whistles that we kept our little fleet to 
gether. The situation at last became so 
serious that we were about to give up all 
attempt to land, and were on the point of 
mid-stream until the 
storm should abate, preferring to risk 


scudding down in 


WATER-CARRIERS, DUNA FOLDVAR. 


capsize there rather than to endanger the 
canoes by further trials at landing on a 
lee shore. 


Just as we came to this deci- 
sioi., however, an unusually heavy squall 
struck us, and at the same moment we 
heard the unmistakable swash of the wa- 
ter among willow bushes close at hand. 
We knew then that we should find tem- 
porary shelter and shallow water among 
the willows, for the unusual height of 
the river had flooded all low places. 
From the shallow water a flooded 
meadow we could manage to land and 
make our camp; so we pushed boldly on, 
and passing the yielding barrier, which 
fortunately was but a rod or two wide, 
found ourselves in a quiet shelter behind 
the screen of slender bushes, and at the 
edge of a grove of large trees with solid 
turf underneath. By the light of our 
lanterns we hauled up the canoes, ar- 
ranged them so as to best shelter our 


on 
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camp fire from the blast, rigged our tents, 
and then cooked our supper in comfort. 
The storm continued the greater part of 
the night, and we slept to the howling of 
the wind in the trees and to the dull roar 
of the Danube billows. 

Now, as we advanced, the river 
higher and higher, flooding all the swamps 
and low-lying woodlands, and spreading 
out into broad lakes over the meadows. 

Once only, in a whole day’s 
paddle, did we find a fishing- 
station, and this was kept by 
men from a village fifteen 
miles inland, who take regular 
turns in visiting their homes 
during the long months when 
fishing is profitable. Their 
great wigwam had bunks for 
a dozen men, and miles of nets 
were drying in the sun. As 
we had been accustomed to 
land at a village at least once 
a day to replenish our larder 
with fresh meat, vegetables, 
fruit, and wine, we found our 
cupbeards rather empty after a 
day or two in the wilderness, 
and we welcomed the sight of 
the fishing-camp, for we knew 
we could procure there an 
abundance of steriet, the best 
fish found in the Danube. 
Our arrival was a great event 
in the camp, and, mutually in- 
terested in each other's boats 
and mode of life, we spent 
an hour there, and then departed, with a 
generous supply of sterlet taken from the 
fish-car which was anchored in the 
stream, and covered with the stings of 
mosquitoes, which hovered in a cloud over 
the whole point. 

The steady current and favorable winds 
did not long permit us to fancy ourselves 
explorers in an undiscovered country, 
but carried us easily on, at the rate of 
thirty or forty miles a day, out of the 
swamps and forests to the region of vine- 
yards and dry hills and villages. Ina 
measure, as we went along and the land- 
scape varied, so did the costumes change 
in character, the types differ, and new 
peoples hail our fleet with cries in strange 
languages. Drifting along within a yard 
or two of the shore, we entered into tem- 
porarily intimate relations with the vil- 
lagers at their customary occupations, 
and were always welcomed by them with 


rose 
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unobtrusive but hearty familiarity, which 
filled our days with pleasant little epi 
delightful The 


long-populous town of Mohaes, with ex- 


sodes and experiences 
tensive and ugly coal-yards, did not at 
first tempt us to land, but groups of beau 
tiful children and young girls, who as 
sembled to watch us as we stayed our all 
too rapid course along the shore at the 
very doorsteps of the houses, succested 


had per 


such possibilities there that we 


force to go ashore and see what the place 


accustomed 
the public bath-house 


we found among the crowd of people 


was like. At refuge in 


all these villages 


our 


gathered at the landing a boy of about a 
dozen years of age, who, to our great as- 
tonishment, addressed us in English, with 
American 
said that his grandfather hoped we would 
further. <A 


an unmistakable accent, and 
call on him before we went 
few later toasting 
America, England, and Hungary in the 
purest of Tokay from the original bottles, 
sealed in the memorable year of *48. Our 
host, Colonel Fornét, was a fine type of 
the Hungarian patriot, who, like so many 
others, had returned to his native coun 
try, after 
among his kin. 


moments we were 


years of exile, to end his life 
After the heroic str 


ig 
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gle for independence in ‘48 he fled to the 
United States, became a naturalized citi 
zen, and, after a year or so, went back to 
who 
im before the rey 
On his return to 
America he was unable to resist long the 
the adventurous life in 
the great West, and fora time he followed 
the 
other 


Paris to meet and marry the lady 
had been betrothed to 
out. 


olution broke 


fascinations of 
General Fremont and 
explorers of the wild regions. 
When the rebellion offered a still more 
tempting field for his restless ambition, 


fortunes of 


he joined a New Jersey regiment, and 
served with distinction as its colonel un 
til he was disabled in the field and inca 
pacitated for active life in the future. 
Shortly after the close of the war he re 
turned to Hungary with his family, and 
for a quarter of a century has kept his 
memory bright, his gratitude warm, and 
his loyalty to his adopted country still as 
pure as when he won the silver eagle on 
his shoulders in the trying days of ’61. 
His children and grandchildren regard 
America with such reverence, and speak 
of it with such genuine affection, that 
our poor patriotism was put quite to the 
blush. With tears in his eyes, the noble 
old soldier modestly gave us a short his- 
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tory of his life there, and lived over 
again for a brief moment the scenes of his 
younger days, his blood still boiling at 
the memory of the martyrs of Arad, his 
voice still keeping its martial ring as he 
spoke of his comrades in the great rebel- 
lion in his adopted land. There are few 
countries where the utterance of such 
intense sentiments would not sound 
strained and dramatic, and the expression 
of such feeling appear a little out of tune. 
But in Hungary patriotism is not consid- 
ered old-fashioned, nor do the dictates oi 
society demand that studied indifference 
and coolness which is characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxon. Our visit to the grand 
old patriot left an impression on us which 
neither time nor distance can efface. 

A few miles below Mohaes is the upper 
mouth of the canal which joins the Dan- 
ube with the Theiss, giving an easy out- 
let for the produce of the great fertile 
plain, facilitating the transportation of 
grain and lumber from the interior to the 
chief water highway. The construction 
of the canal dates from the last century, 
and, in all probability, it was projected 
even as early as the Roman occupation. 
It is only within a few years, however, 


that, by the aid of English capital, it has 
been finished and put in active operation. 
The wonderfully rich farming country 


through which it has attracted 
from earliest times settlers from all sur- 
rounding regions, and of all the Hunga- 
rian kingdom it has the most varied and 
heterogeneous population. Almost any- 
where within the narrow limits of the 
low horizon may be counted between the 
Danube and the Theiss a dozen villages, 
sheltering representatives of as many 
different and a more attractive 
field for the philologist or for the artist 
eannot be found between the Black Sea 
and the Baltic. The traveller who rushes 
down the Danube in a steamer, or yawns 
at the monotonous plain from the win- 
dow of a Pullman car on the Orient Ex- 
press, gets no more idea of the people 
than if he saw them from a balloon. 
Even studied intimately and at leisure, 
this unique mixture of races is confusing 
and perplexing, and only those who have 
long been familiar with them ean thor- 
oughly understand the conditions of their 
existence. In all Hungary the Magyar, 
or pure Hungarian, does not number over 
four out of the fifteen millions of inhab- 
itants. They are the dominant race in- 


passes 


races, 
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tellectually and physically,and, of course, 
the governing race. But the frugal, in 
dustrious immigrants have on all sides 
taken possession of the land, have estab 
lished manufactories and built up trade, 
and have often left to the Magyar little 
beside that pride of race to which even 
the lowest among them cling as their 
most precious birthright. It is this pride 
which has bound the nation together all 
through the dark centuries of constant 
warfare with an implacable enemy, and 
it is this pride which is the Magyar’s best 
support in his present struggle for a place 
in the foremost rank of civilized nations. 
There can be no question of his intellect- 
ual superiority over the races who crowd 
him on the east, the south, and the west. 
That he is not yet in the same plane of 
civilization as the nations in the west of 
Europe is due to the fact that while the 
west was civilizing, the Magyar was keep- 
ing the frontier against advancing Mo- 
hammedanism; and it is only now, after 
many centuries of discouragement and 
oppression, that he is in a position to ad- 
vance along the road of peaceful devel- 
opment and culture. To such a nature 
as his all is possible, and his marvellous 
progress during the past twenty vears is 
gratifying proof that he is making the 
best of his present possibilities. 

We had the great good fortune to be 
personally conducted through this inter- 
esting region by Mr. Louis Gerster, the 
vice-consul of the United States at Buda- 
Pesth, a gentleman who, from long ac- 
quaintance with the population, was able 
to steer our course successfully through 
the manifold ethnological and philologi- 
eal shoals on which we should certainly 
have been wrecked had we been travel- 
ling alone. The few days we spent in 
his company along the Franzens Canal 
would make a volume in itself, and it is 
only because we must not pause in our 
tale of our Danube voyage that we are 
obliged to keep the log-book of this side 
trip closed. Russians, Bulgarians, Sax- 
ons, Servians, Jews, gypsies, Schokatzs, 
Bunyvatzs, and other known and un- 
known races and tribes,-each with dis- 
tinctly different dress, language, and cus 
toms practically unchanged by trans- 
plantation into Hungarian soil, so be- 
witched us with the charms of constant 
variety and novelty that our trip was one 
round of exhilarating and delightful im- 
pressions. Thanks to the excellent man- 
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PEASANT GIRLS AT MOHACS 


agement of our friend, we were able to we had seen it, we would not have sus- 
spend a Saturday afternoon and part of pected the existence of the treasures it 
Sunday in the Schokatz village of Mono- held for us. The village itself is not un- 
storszég, situated on the banks of the like many others we visited, with broad 
Danube, but so hidden away behind isl- streets shaded by acacias and mulberries, 
ands that it would not have attracted our low whitewashed houses, a large barren 


attention from the canoes, and even if chureh edifice, and a few unobtrusive 
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shops. In the daytime, particularly in 
the harvest season, the whole place is de 
serted except by a few old people and 
children. With the peep of day the en- 
tire adult population rattles away over 
the plain in springless wicker wagons to 
the corn-fields, often As 
the the afternoon the 
dusty streets are again lively with laden 
carts and wagons full of chattering, sing- 
The vil- 


miles distant. 


sun gets low in 


ing girls as brown as Indians. 
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From somewhere, we never 
knew how or whence, a group of strange 
looking musicians and stranger instru- 
ments appeared casually in the crowd, 
and the inspiriting tinkle of native dances 
set every bare foot patting time on the 
smoothly trampled earth. There were 
viol, a guitar, a medium-sized 
mandolin, and one, the tamboura, no 
larger than a lady’s hand, all of them 
strung with wire, and played with a bit 


a dance. 


a’ bass 


FISHING-STATION, GEMENZ, 


lage swineherd, who has watched his un- 
savory flock on the muddy shores of the 
Danube through the heat of the day, 
now drives them to the village again, 
and as they approach their homes they 
scamper away, each to his own sty, add- 
ing the harsh notes of shrill squeals and 
grunts to the chorus of general congrat- 
ulation that the hot day is past and the 
coolness of the night is at hand. 

Like three Tartarins of Tarascon, we 
found everything at Monostorszég ar- 


ranged for our amusement and enter- 


tainment as if by a stock company. In 


the court- yard of one of the well-to-do 
farmers’ houses, where we stopped to ex- 
amine the stock of home-made embroid- 
eries and fabries for which the housewife 
was justly renowned in the neighbor- 
hood, we soon saw assemble quite a large 
party of youths and maidens, many of 
them in holiday dress, and all ready for 


of bone or horn. On the last-named in- 
strument, which had a neck out of all 
reasonable proportion in length, a tall 
brawny native picked the most intricate 
and encouraging melodies, and the feet 
must indeed have been heavy which did 
not rise to the rhythm of thismusic. Out 
of deference to the visitors the csardas 
was for some time the only dance, but as 
the excitement increased, and the pre- 
sence of strangers was forgotten, their 
own dance, the kollo, took its place, and 
we all participated in this, with more zeal 
than skill. The kollo, which is the com- 
mon dance all through Croatia, Slavo- 
nia, and Servia, is more solemn and state- 
ly than either the Hungarian csardas or 
the Roumanian hora, but, like these, fin- 
ishes only with the strength and en- 
durance of the participants. A ring is 
formed, usually of an equal number of 
dancers of both sexes. Each maiden 
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places her hands on the 
shoulder of a youth on 
either side of her, giving 
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both the strings of her Ay 

cirdle or the ends of a < 

kerchief, passed behind her q of 

back, to twist around their ff ; 

forefingers, thus binding & 

the circle firmly together. be f% 

The dance consists in step ai} 

ping one measure by a 

rhythmie patter with the 

feet, and then the next 

measure by a movement 

to the left, with now and " 

then a few steps backward j ( 

and forward, as the caprice an 
i a 


of any part of the circle 
may decide. In this dance, 
as in the esardas, the per- 
formers are swayed and 
directed by the leader of 
the orchestra, who alter- 
nates aslow,almost mourn 
ful strain with wild and 
passionate bursts of music, 
which, like shocks of electricity, set every 
figure in spirited action. 

The ordinary costume of both sexes at 
Monostorszég is simplicity itself. The 
women wear a high-necked, ankle-long 
chemise of white homespun linen, with 
full sleeves gathered at the elbow and 
richly embroidered, usually with blue. 
Bands of narrow embroidery decorate 
the waist and the skirt also. This che- 
mise is girded to the bedy by a thick wool- 
len belt, binding tightly to the figure the 
upper edge of a narrow apron of striped 
woollen homespun, very brilliant in color. 
A kerchief is usually worn on the head, 
and the feet are habitually bare. On 
Sundays and féte-days the girls exchange 
the coarse garments for others of choicer 
texture, the chemise being fine and care- 
fully pleated, and the apron of mull 
muslin delicately embroidered with white. 
Tall red morocco boots, with yellow heels 
and soles and curious pointed toes, adorn, 
or rather disfigure, the feet, and around 
the neck are hung many rows of gaudy 
glass beads. The hair is elaborately 
plaited in a broad band, which is brought 
over to the forehead and then turned back 
again. This is held in place by dozens of 
pins with ornamental heads; and all along 
the edges of the braid behind is a thick 
row of bits of a fine green aromatic herb, 
while in the hair itself at the back, 
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well as around the face, bright-colored 
geraniums, marigolds, and other flowers 
are skilfully arranged. On their wed 
ditg day they cover their heads with a 
wonderful square structure, more like a 
pastry-cook’s piéce montée than a bonnet, 
wear an ample white lace shoulder cape, 
a brillant searlet petticoat, with white 
lace apron and tall red boots. This dress 
is preserved with jealous care, and is nev- 
er produced except on Sundays and holi- 
days. The men’s costume consists of 
loose linen trousers, like a divided skirt, 
a-full tunic, a waistcoat with silver but- 
tons, hussar boots, and a small round hat. 
Both sexes have for an outer garment ei- 
ther a sheepskin cloak or a greatcoat of 
very thick feltlike white woollen with 
broad square collar, and sleeves either 
sewed up at the bottom, or else in short, 
rudimentary form. These coats, and also 
the sheepskin cloaks, are often richly and 
gaudily embroidered. 

When we came into the village bright 
and early Sunday morning everybody 
was in holiday dress. The red petticoats 
of the matrons flashed along the side- 
walks, but half shaded by the small trees; 
groups of gay maidens, each with wild 
flowers in hand, hurried along to church, 
where companies of men in immaculate 
linen and stiff embroidered coats stood in 
solemn rows like supernumeraries on a 
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IN SUNDAY DRESS, MONOSTORSZEG. 


stage. The church was already partly 
full when we entered, and there was a 
bustle of many people settling themselves 
in their places, and a constant stream of 
worshippers coming in at different doors. 
We sat there marvelling at the strange 
dresses, enchanted by the brilliant Golors, 
all the while unable to realize that this 
was the customary weekly ceremony, not 
a dramatic pageant arranged for our 
benefit. The sexes sat apart, and the 


married and the single each had a por 
tion of the pews reserved for them, and 


each entered the church by a different 

Near the altar the marriageable 
maidens came clumping in with their red 
boots, always in parties of three or more, 
each with a little bright-colored rug, a 
prayer-book, and a bunch of flowers. 
Spreading out their rugs on the stone 
floor, they kneeled down in rows facing 
the altar, and, after carefully arranging 
their pleated Sunday chemises so as to 
cover their feet, remained a few moments 
in the attitude of prayer, and then rose 
and took their seats. Of all that great 
congregation there was not one who did 
not wear the costume, and, with the ex- 
ception of some of the ornaments and 
finer textiles, all the articles of dress were 


door 
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of home production. Every thread 
of the linen and wool had been spun 
on the busy distaff as the women 
went to and from the fields to their 
work, and woven in the winter-time, 
when the clatter of the loom is heard 
in every house. 

During the sermon we hurried 
away to be present at the close of 
the chureh service in the neigh 
boring village of Bezdan, inhabited 
by Magyars. It was a few miles 
away, and we arrived only in time 
to see the quiet streets enlivened 
with people totally different in ty pe 
and dress from those we had just 
left. In the flickering shadow of 
the trees, under the noonday sun, 
the women strode off homeward 
with an energy of action that made 
their stiff petticoats balloon out still 
more. Near the church the men 
gathered in silence to listen to the 
crier who was announcing various 
articles for sale. The unmarried 
girls of the village wear white 
linen dresses with short sleeves 
and embroidered waists, wreaths of 
flowers in their hair, bright red rib- 

bons down their backs, black stockings, 
and dainty red and yellow slippers. The 
matrons wear colors, sometimes green or 
black, but usually red, and the men are 
chiefly noticeable for their loose linen 
garments and elaborate boots, often with 
a survival of the spur in the shape of a 
brass ornament on the side of the heel. 
Even as we stood watching the people 
the streets became quite deserted again, 
and so we hastened on to another village, 
where, in the populous Servian quarter, 
we caught our first glimpses of Oriental 
life in the groups of women sitting flat 
in the road in the shadow of the houses, 
disdaining, like true Orientals, all such 
luxuries as chairs and tables, and disturb- 
ed by no horror of dirt. Our Sunday’s ex- 
cursion also included a gypsy settlement 
not a common sight, for these people are 
seldom permitted to occupy houses. It 
disagreeably contrasted in its squalor and 
filth with the perfection of neatness and 
tidiness among the Schokatzs and Mag- 
yars, but gave us a notion of the range of 
types easily studied in this one neighbor- 
hood. 

When we left the mouth of the canal, 
one breezy morning after our excursion, 
and shot down the turbid stream with all 
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tree covered banks, and the utter absence 


sail sei, the soothing regularity of 


of anything to study or to sketch. was 
not without a calming influence on us, 
and but for this little respite we probably 
should not have had the 
at the long straggling village of Apatin, 


heart to land 


FOREST TO 


river. 
ery, with tables under the trees, and guz- 


and stronger clieese 
the most commonplace German order, 
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again the familiar language of the upper 


At the nearest corner was a brew- 


zling sluggards devouring strong sausage 


Everything was of 


from the architecture of the houses to the 


A PIG-WALLOW. 


which promised new beauties and fresh 
interests. Almost the first person we saw 
was a little old German woman spinning 
flax on a tiny wheel, looking exactly as if 
she had been transported bodily from the 
Black Forest. Further along the street 
we met unmistakable Germans, and heard 


Our parachute had burst, and 
we came to earth with a heavy thump. 

A few miles below Apatin, with course 
as straight as a canal, the river Drave 
pours in a muddy flood, and far up the 
shining stream the foot-hills of the Tyro- 
lean Alps lie all faint in the distance. 


beer mugs. 
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Fertile hills now skirt the west bank, and 
their sunny yellow slopes looked agree 
ably bright and warm after the heavy 
greens of the forest and swamp. The 
river has washed away the hills into per- 
pendicular bluffs, which are of earth al 
most as hard as sandstone. Rude steps 
cut along a cleft were lively with girls 
carrying jars of Danube water to the vil- 
lage above; and once, under a vineyard, 
where the vines trail over the very edge 
of the bank, we saw a rude cave dug in 
tae earth, where a long pole with a dan- 
gling bush projecting far beyond the 
rough bough shelter at the door of the 
cellar announced to the river men that 
wine was for sale. Our old friends the 
current mills still clustered at frequent 
intervals, where the stream ran the swift- 
est. Since the first time we saw them— 
far up the river, above Vienna—they had 
not changed their general shape or con- 
struction; but the owners’ names, painted 
in large white letters on the sides, had 
marked with accuracy the limits of the 


different nationalities we had passed in 
our journey. Now, before the curious 
combinations of letters on the mills near 
the Hungarian shore had ceased to puzzle 
us, Croatian and Slavonian names in a 
new and unfamiliar alphabet stared at us 
from the weather-stained sides of the 
mills along the opposite bank, and some- 
thing of the crudity of Oriental taste was 
seen in the unskilful attempts to decorate 
the wood-work near the door and window. 
From the right bank we heard hails in an 
unknown language, and by the water's 
edge saw peasants with fiercer mustaches 
than even the Magyar boasts, and women 
of a heavy, unsympathetic type. The 
costume, too, had undergone a decided 
change. Both men and women wore 
clumsy wrappings around the ankles, and 
uncouth sandals and shoes. The loose 
trousers of the men were strapped to the 
calf by the thongs which bound the thick 
woollen cloths or coarse socks to the 
ankles,and red sashes took the place of 
belts. Servia was beginning to show 
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herself to us long before 

we reached the political 

frontie>. 
We had 


line of active 


the 


melon 


crossed 


consumption soon after 
leaving Buda-Pesth; we 
had for days revelled 
in a superabundance of 
them, and, indeed, had 
quite become accustom 
ed to the sight of every 
human being, old and 
young, either carrying 
a melon or preoccupied 


We had 


contributed our gener 


with eating it 


ous share to the flotsam 
rinds which 
the 
rent, and had sampled 


of melon 


bobbed down eur 


every unfamiliar varie 

ty of the delicious fruit 

which had met our 

tice It chiefly, 
from unses 

thetic motives of 

that we proposed 

- 


to land at \ 


no 
was 
then, the 
appe 
tite 
ukovar, 
the capital of Croatia, 
had 


held up to us by melon 


which long been 
eaters as the one place 
Danube 
was found in 


on the where 
the fruit 
perfection. As we came 
near the town, remark 
able mainly for a new 
synagogue of doubtful 
taste, we 


saw piles of 


huge round objects ranged along in 
the the bank, 
like cannon balls in an arsenal, and we 
no further identifieation of this 
metropolis of the Our ap 
proach seemed to cause an unusual com 


shade of small trees on 
needed 
melon trade. 
motion at the landing, and we naturally 
attributed this to the activity among the 
merchants, induced by the arrival of pos 
sible purchasers of the abundant stock 
in hand, learned 
man-speaking policeman 
we went 


But we from a Ger 


vho met us as 


ashore that the market-women 


had taken our fleet for the torpedo boats 
of which they had heard, and were in a 


believing we were about 
We beowed him to 


fright, 
to attack the place 
assure them that 


great 


we had no use for the 
town, but only for some of the projectiles 
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VUKOVAR WATERMELONS 


we saw piled up there under the trees, 
and feminine terrors were slowly forgot- 
ten in the excitement of trade. Whoever 
has seen the Southern negro busy with a 
watermelon may be able to imagine our 
satisfaction at the quality of the fruit we 
any familiar with the 
capacity of a canoe may appreciate the 
size of the melons from the fact that 
were unable to take in the monsters. 


found, and one 
we 
But 
Vukovar is not all watermelons and tim- 
found 
strolled up into the town, puzzled over 


id market-women, as we when we 
the signs in the Cyrillic alphabet, and 
marvelled at the embroidered’ garments 
festooned at the shop doors, at the preten- 
tious cafés, and the Franco-Italian archi- 
tecture—the most imposing we had seen 


since leaving Buda-Pesth. 
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The heat was intense and the streets 
almost deserted as we paddled away di- 
rectly after mid-day, and floated down 
past great bluffs, with hot gullies filled 
with herds of swine seeking to avoid the 
heat by frequent baths, and searcely dis- 
tinguishable in color from the baked mud 
on which they slept. Late in the day, 
having joined company with some lum- 
ber rafts we had been passing and re 
passing for the last day or two, we drew 
up the canoes on a pleasant parklike 
meadow, but a foot or so above the water, 
with great trees and firmer turf than we 
had seen fora long time. The rafts tied 
up to the shore just above us, and the 
smoke of our several camp fires soon curl- 
ed up among the trees, and floated away 
in the clear air of the perfect summer 
evening. Our first visitor was a Croatian, 
who, having served in the Austrian army, 
had learned a little German, and was only 
too anxious to air his knowledge. He 
prepared us for the visit of a band of gyp- 
sies who were camping in the vicinity, 
cautioned us to wateh all our loose ar 
ticles, and loudly sang the praises of one 
of the gypsy women but lately married, 
who, he declared, was as beautiful as a 
queen—probably meaning the Queen of 
Servia. ‘To be sure, the next morning, 
shortly after dawn, a motley crowd 
straggled up. to our encampment, among 
them the gypsy belle, with the bearing 
and gait of a duchess. Tobacco stood in 
the place of a formal introduction, and 
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BIVOUAC. 


even the conscious beauty asked for a 
cigarette, and puffed away like a veteran 
smoker, The keen-eyed old rascal who, 
by virtue of advanced age or superior 
cunning, was recognized as the chief of 
the party took the liveliest interest in our 
attempts to sketch the beauty, and when 
the sketch was done, calmly proposed to 
give us the model to carry away with us. 
As the offer was made in Roumanian, a 
language not then familiar to our ears, 
we did not at first comprehend the gen- 
erous nature of the gift. 

‘*Take her with you,” he said. 
go, won't you?” 

‘*TIndeed I will,” replied the dusky 
beauty, ‘‘if they'll take me to Bucharest.” 

‘** But if she goes away with us it will 
make a scandal, and the husband will 
have something to say about it,” we tim- 
idly suggested. 

‘* Not at all,” insisted the old heathen; 
‘**he’s away now, and if he finds her gone 
when he comes back, he'll easily get an- 
other wife.” 

This morality of the red-Indian order 
so astonished us that we did not readily 
offer the excuse that our boats could car- 
ry but one person apiece, but we sweeten- 
ed our refusal of the gift by an abundance 
of tobacco and a few old clothes, hastily 
launched our canoes, and retreated down 
the river. 

The railway from Buda-Pesth to Bel- 
grade crosses the Danube at Peterwardein, 
little less than a day’s paddle from Vuko- 
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var, and the iron bridge is the last one of 
the ugly series that disfigyres the river at 
Peterwardein, 
the Gibraltar of the Danube, is a great 


intervals from its source. 


fortress, elaborately intricate in construe 
tion, towering high above the stream, and 
overlooking the modern town of Neusatz 


opposite, at the mouth of a branch of the 


Ciarlowitz and the town of that name, our 
old enemies the freight steamers puffed 


up stream, leaving a dangerous wake, 


and fouling the sweet air with noisome 


smoke. 
On the perfect summer morning when 
we left our lovely camping-ground on a 


meadow below Carlowitz, and drifted 


A GYPSY GIRL. 


Franzens Canal. A bridge of boais con- 
nects the fortress with the town a short 
distance below the railway, and is actual- 
ly the last bridge over the Danube. The 
commercial life of the river seemed to re- 
Vive again at the mouth of the canal, and 
as we sailed past the vine-covered hills of 


down into the silvery light of morning 
which glorified the river, the hills, and 
the distant landscape, we were in the 
mood to enjoy exactly what the Danube 
offered for our entertainment. On one 
bank peasants gathered in large parties 
at every convenient spot, and were en- 
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THRESHING WHEAT 


gaged in various domestic operations, 
quite as frank and unconscious in their 
actions as if they were in the shelter of 
their own From the villages at 
some distance back from the river whole 


homes. 


families migrate at frequent intervals to 
temporary camps by the water's edge, 
bringing with them their live-stock, cart- 
and their accumulated 
washing. While the women are busy 
with soap and mallet, the men winnow 
grain, and earry it to the current mills to 
be ground, and the children watch the 
pigs and fowls, who are enjoying in their 
way this brief outing. On the opposite 
shore may sometimes be seen, on a leve! 


loads of corn, 


piece of public land, great collections of 
ricks of all sizes and shapes, when the 
to thresh 
their harvest in common, each according 


neighboring farmers assemble 
to hisown means and methods. Some beat 
it out with flails and pitehforks, others 
drive horses around on it, and a few make 
use of the improved machinery of English 


manufacture. Here it is readily loaded 


ou lighters, to be towed up to Buda-Pesth 


or Vienna, or perhaps to be floated down 
the English the 
From one group to another, 


Stream to steamers 
Black Sea. 


from 


on 


one shore to the other, we went as 
slowly as the resistless current would let 
us, fascinated by the cheerful busy life, 
finding 
more attractive than the 


each new scene 
last. Here the 
Servian women were beating their coarse 


and always 


garments, and hanging them untidily to 
dry on the frame-work of the carts. <A 
few rods lower down, ata bivouac of Sax- 
ons, piles of beautiful white linen and 
the freshest of blue garments contrasted 
agreeably with the squalor of the neigh- 
boring camp. These peasants we found 
polite but reserved; the Servians were 
usually noisy and talkative, and the Mag- 
yars cheery, sympathetic, and communi- 
cative. 

Far down the glassy reach to the east 
a long range of flat hills now appeared, 
marking the course of the sluggish Theiss, 
and on the opposite bank we saw great 
rocks, scarcely distinguishable from tlie 
hard mud bluffs, but marking a distinct 
geological change in the landscape. Here 
on the scorched hill-sides frequent vi! 
lages bake in the sun, and copper-covered 
monstrosities of church spires flash and 
glisten in the brilliant light. A ruined 
castle towers high above the river where 
the hills crowd the stream out of its course, 
and then the river broadens into a lake 
like expanse, and stretches away until the 
left bank, always flat and without a break, 
loses itself entirely in the distance, and 
sky and water seem to meet as at the sea 
horizon. Far the south bold 
blue peaks, the sentinels of the northern 
range of mountainous Servia, show where 
Belgrade stands; and, in pleasant perspec- 
tive, high blutfs on the right bank, with 
here and there a church spire, are reflect- 


away to 
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ed with all the glories of the midsummer 
sky in the perfect mirror of the majestic 
stream. A wonderful sunset glow colored 
all the landscape as we encamped under 
a high bluff, in full sight of Semlin and 
the Servian capital beyond. We fan 
cied we could see in the glowing dis 
tance slender minarets behind the great 
fortress which guards the frontier, and in 
the perfect quiet of the lingering twilight 


FORTRESS AT THE JUNCYION OF THE 


imagined we could hear the hum of the 
busy towns. The song of ‘a shepherd on 
the opposite meadows echoed sweetly as 
we lay by the camp fire that beautiful 
evening, and enjoyed for the first time in 
our wanderings an hour or two of de- 
lightful leisure in the open air. It was 
now nearly eight weeks since we launched 
our fleet in the head-waters of the Dan 
ube, and, with the exception of a few 
days spent at Vienna, Hainburg, Buda 
Pesth, and on the Franzens Canal, we had 
passed the greater part of our time, day 
and night, in the canoes. On the upper 
river, where we cooked over spirit-lamps 
because we were never able to have a 
fire, we had no great inducement to sit 
up after dark, and consequently sought 
our snug beds in the canoes very soon 
after dinner. After we reached Hungary, 
however, we found it not only practicable 
but more convenient to use wood for 


cooking, and from the frontier down 
wards we always had the proper and 
agreeable accompaniment of every com 
fortable bivouac, a cheerful fire. But it 
also happened that all through Hungary 
we found so mach to interest us we could 
never manage to stop for the night before 
dark ; and since it always took us two 
hours or more to make camp, cook and 
eat our dinner, and tidy up afterwards, 
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DANUBE AND THE SAVE-—-BELGRADE. 


we were obliged to continue our custom 
»f turning in (literally) as soon as possible, 
in order to be able to rise at daybreak. 
The evening we camped in sight of Bel- 
grade, the dewless, balmy air of the river 
so soothed our nerves, and the glowing 
landscape was such a pleasure to our eyes, 
that we lay in the fire-light and, regard- 
less of the morrow, watched for a long 
time the glittering constellations as they 
slowly came in sight; and when at last 
we slept, we dreamed of Turks and sieges 
and the turmoil of belligerent races, 
whose territory now lay within reach of 
a few. paddle strokes. 

The happy chantof Servian girls march 
ing down the steep paths in the bluffs, 
laden with jugs for Danube water, was 
our accompaniment as we paddled along 
in the early morning toward the steamer- 
landing at Semlin, the last Hungarian 
town on the right bank of the Danube, a 
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SERVIAN WOMEN, BELGRADE. 


busy little commercial place with all the 
disagreeable characteristics of a frontier 
town. <A populous market-place, numer- 
ous cafés of the Turkish order—the first 
we had seen—and a population largely 


Servian, with more barbaric types, and 
wearing costumes plainly transitional be 
tween the Hungarian and the Turkish, 
kept us interested longer than we antici- 
pated, and well repaid the delay. 

From Semlin to Belgrade is but a half- 
hour's paddle down a bend behind the 
Krieg’s Insel and across the clear green 
stream of the Save. Above the great 
fortress which occupies the whole area 
of a high promontory at the junction of 
the rivers, where a church and other edi- 
fices are half hidden among bastions and 
parapets, an immense cream-colored gov- 
ernment building extends an imposing 
mass, and, as seen from the river, divides 
the town into two parts. To the left is 
the old Turkish quarter on the Danube, 
in recent years almost depopulated of 


Mohammedans, and 
with only one insig- 
nificant mosque stil] 
preserved ; and to 
the right, Belgrade 
proper, along the 
Save and the heights 
which extend back 
into the country. 
Lumber- yards and 
the usual motley col 
lection of buildings 
hid the town from 
us as we slowly pad 
dled up the sluggish 
current of the Save 
to a great bathing es 
tablishment, all gay 
with flowers, where 
a large contingent 
of the youthful 
population of the 
city were disporting 
themselves, naked, 
in canoes of simple 
construction and 
gaudy color. Our 
arrival caused very 
little flutter on the 
shore. We saw one 
fez on a small boy, 
and fancied that on 
landing we should 
find everything sug- 
gesting the East,and 
fierce officials haughtily demanding our 
passports. But we moored our canoes 
alongside the bath-house and went ashore 
without a question, found everybody in 
European dress, and met a polite sol- 
dier-policeman who volunteered to look 
out for our craft, and immediately busied 
himself with boxing the ears of the in- 
quisitive youngsters who ventured too 
near the dainty vessels. We were not 
long, however, in finding novelties of 
dress and architecture, for at a_ short 
distance from our landing-place we en- 
tered the outskirts of the city, and passed 
through a street quite as Eastern in as 
pect as any in the heart .of Stamboul. 
Wretched wooden hovels with shattered 
tiles and crumbling plaster; dingy low 
cafés with pallid Turks inhaling with in- 
dolent sighs the stupefying smoke of nar- 
giles; open air cooking-places where un- 
savory messes sizzled on gridirons; and 
general squalor, mustiness, and filth ev- 
erywhere. From this quarter steep, ill- 
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paved streets mount to the higher part 
of the town, where the hotels, theatres, 
and palaces are, and pleasant avenues 
lead out to the luxurious residential sub 
urb on the heights beyond. But all Bel 
crade, at the date of our visit, was much 
like the normal condition of Broadway, 
and New York in general. The streets 
were everywhere torn up for water-pipes 
and sewers, sidewalks were being widen 
ed and levelled, and there was every in 
dication of a serious attempt to improve 
the city. The heat was intense and al 
most unbearable as we explored the streets 
and park and wandered through the for 
tress. When the sun reached the zenith, 
all Belgrade was as quiet as Pompeii, for 
the inhabitants withdrew in-doors, and 
left the streets void of life and movement. 
Even the hissing of frying fat in the 
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numerous cook-shops seemed hushed for 
the time; the vender of kukurutz (green 
corn on the ear) slept in a shadow; and 
the Bulgarian bozaji, selling slightly fer 
mented maize beer, alone broke the drow- 
sy silence with his mournful eries. There 
was absolutely nothing to sce; and there 
fore we also sought shelter, and sleepily 
waited for the town to come to life again 
In the middle of the afternoon a few 
hurrying peasant women, their brilliant 
dresses quite out of harmony with the 
commonplace aspect of the streets, flash- 
ed along in the sunshine; one or two 
men with effeminate lace-trimmed tunics, 
pleated like imitations of the Albanian 
fustinella, strode proudly past, uncon 
scious that hats of London make and 
elastic-sided boots made them look ex 
tremely ridiculous; and so the streets 
gradually resumed their normal 
activity as the afternoon cool 
ness came on. We soon yielded 
to the tempting invitation of a 
fresh breeze and sailed away into 
the Danube again, escorted by a 
fleet of Servian canoes with na 
ked crews. 

We began to think that in 
crossing the frontier we had 
passed the limit beyond which 
the modern invention of modesty 
has not yet been universally ac 
cepted. It certainly seemed so, 
for the bronzed figures of the na 
ked youths excited no comment 
on the shore as we passed. 
Rounding the water battery and 
drifting along the old Turkish 
quarter, we came to a large plea- 
sant meadow, glowing in the 
rich light of the afternoon sun 
Here scores of men, as unclothed 
as the horses they bestrode, were 
riding their animals out into the 
shallows, bathing with them in 
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the yellow stream. Like so many figures 
from the frieze of the Parthenon, they 
sat their horses with perfect grace, sad- 
bridleless, and now dashed 
along, throwing up clouds of spray, and 
again disappeared in a golden cloud of 
dust on the meadow. A party of young 
men and boys, equally in Spartan at- 
tire, were having an exciting foot-race 
along the level turf, and this little spot 
was for the time a seulptors’ paradise. 
We drifted slowly along, watching the 
athletic figures in the wonderful light, 
all unconscious in our preoccupation that 
the current was carrying us into a scene 
of still more surprising simplicity and in- 
nocence. Our canoes, if left to themselves, 


dleless and 
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would always turn round and float 
down stream stern foremost; and 
that afternoon, as on many other 
occasions, we found the trick to be 
of advantage, for we could longer 
watch the unusual spectacle on 
the meadow. When we could see 
no the direction of the 
lazzling sun, we paddled the ca- 
noes around, and found ourselves, 
to our surprise, quite near a num- 
ber of Servian families, who were 
taking a refreshing bath—old and 
young, men, women, and children 
in the sandy shallows. No bath- 
house had given them refuge on 
the bank, nor had they considered 
it necessary to disfigure themselves 
with drapery, except a few of the 
women, who wore an apology for 

an apron tied around the waist. 
It was a sudden change from 
the contemplation of figures of 
classical grace to the unwitting 
interruption of the bath of a dozen 
unlovely families, and a parallel to the 
plunge from the accustomed luxuries of 
pleasant camp-grounds above Belgrade 
to the mud flats on the river-side below. 


more in 


We had drifted along the meadow so 
slowly that we found the daylight al- 
ready waning and a threatening storm 
close at hand before we thought of camp- 


ing. Then we hastened to the first spot 
where there was a possible landing. Here 
we slept until the ring of seythes at our 
very bows brought us to consciousness 
again, and we opened the tents to see < 
sunny meadow among the trees, all dot- 
ted over with the white figures of peasants 
slashing at the ranks of coarse grass that 
fringed the sun-baked shore. 
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JESSEKIAH BROWN’S COURTSHIP. 


BY RUTH McENERY STUART 


ESSEKIAH BROWN, a fat, bow 
e) legged fellow of forty years or there 
abouts, enjoyed the double distinction of 


being the fattest man as well as the oldest ° 


bachelor of his color on the plantation. 

He had been a general beau in colored 
circles ever since he had begun to wear 
shoes to church, about twenty-five years 
ago. The *‘ young ladies” he had ** gone 
with” and ** had feelin’s about ” were now 
staid matrons, mothers of grown sons 
and daughters, and yet Jessekiah had 
never been known to speak a serious word 
of love to any woman. 

It was a common thing for the old 
wives on the place to say, as they sat to 
cvether on the levee and laughed to see 
him still playing the beau, ‘*Po’ Ki! I 
don't b’lieve pos’tive he know how ter out 
an’ out cote a gal!” 

And this was true, or at least it was 
half the truth. The other half was that 
Jessekiah had never been able to make 
up his mind decidedly as to the identical 
woman he wished to marry. 

His was a case of ultra all-round sus- 
ceptibility resulting in an embarrassment 
of emotions. It is probable that a certain 
indecision amounting to a psychological 
idiosynerasy had descended to Ki by di- 
rect maternal inheritance, as it is related 
on reliable authority that his good mother 
had been utterly unable, even while she 
stood at tle baptismal font with her babe, 
to decide whether his n-me suould be 
Jesse or Hezekiah, and an embarrassed 
effort to change it at the last moment re- 
sulted in the unique cognomen which 
distinguished him througli life. 

There had been times in Jessekiah’s life 
when he had almost decided that some 
special woman was the undispuied pos- 
sessor of his affections, but they were 
fleeting moments. 

On the old levee just opposite his pres- 
ent cabin he had once been sitting with 
Diana Forbes, a copper-skinned lass of 
seventeen years, for whom he had long 
confessed a soft spot in his soft heart, aud 
the moonlight and a white gown she wore 
on that occasion had settled the question 
—for the moment. 

He had even gotten as far as ** Roses” 
in his avowal of love, when a silvery 
laugh, descending all the way from high 


C to inaudibility, had floated to him from 
the quarters. 

Jessekiah could never propose to anoth 
er girl while he heard Silv’y Simms laugh, 
and so, instead of saying ‘* Roses is red 
an’ vilets blue.” and becoming hopelessly 
involved on the second line, he had cough- 
ed and remarked: 

‘* Roses smells a heap mo’ sweeter, ter 
my min’, *n honeysuckles does. Which 
you lak de moes’, Miss Diana?” 

And so the crisis had passed. 

The only distinction Ki had attained 
as a person of superior years among the 
youth of the plantation was the title of 
brother. 

*Brer Brown ” 


had long ago *‘ pro 
fessed,” and while never attaining any 


celebrity either as a speaker or worker in 
the fold, neither had he introduced shame 
in any shape, which was saying a good 
deal. 

Ki’s life, as care-free as that of the 
humming-bird that flits at will from 
flower to flower, and apparently as sunny 
and bright, was yet not without its trials. 
For years a certain single woman on 
the place, as huge as himself, hence fa 
miliarly known as *‘ Fat Ann,” had been 
his béte noire. 

It was not enough that every one took 
special delight in teasing him about her, 
but the woman herself, in spite of years 
of avoidance on his part, seemed to have 
a fancy for him. 

The bitterest hours of Ki’s life had 
been on account of Fat Ann. 

Any joke that threw their names to- 
gether, any premeditated pairing off of 
couples that left him as her escort, was 
regarded as great fun. And it was one 
of those jokes that never wear out. 

So it happened that on a certain mem- 
orable occasion Ki, suddenly finding him- 
self allotted to walk with her at a cake 
walk, actually disgraced his manhood by 


‘genuine tears. 


Happily, however, they were not shed 
in Ann’s presence, and when she met him 


--with a smiling salutation, and took his 


arm with her best effort at a flourish, 
there was something within him that felt 
challenged to a best effort—for in his 
heart poor Jessekiah was something of 
a gentleman—and the result was that, 
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amidst uproarious cheering, Ki and Ann, 
fat, bow-legs, and all notwithstanding, 
took the cake. 

This teased Ki even more than the 
walking had done. Nor was this all: it 
brought him suddenly up to the point of 
revolt. 

When he went home that night his 
frame of mind was altogether unbecom- 
ing’a Christian, not to say 2 Methodist. 

Instead of going quietly to his cabin 
and to bed, as he should have done, he 
walked out upon the levee alone, and 
with head uncovered in the moonlight, 
while he mopped off his forehead, he 
swore that he wouldn't, so help him, 
‘‘ stan’ one speck mo’ o’ dis cornfounded, 
doggorned, plague-taked nornsense!” 

He had wept before he had stepped out 
into the arena with Ann to walk for the 
cake, and now, having done his duty 
fully, manfully, having amiably served 
is her ‘‘ pardner ” for the remainder of the 
evening, and courteously escorted her 
home, having deposited his own portion 
of the hated cake in the river, he wept 
again. 

When Ki joined his companions in ihe 
field next day there was something in his 
face which forbade any allusion to the in 
cident of the night before. It was a new 
dignity, the dignity of a fixed resolve 

As he had walked alone at midnight on 
the levee after spending his emotion in 
tears, he had reviewed the situation with 
a calm scrutiny, and he saw clearly that 
there were but two honorable ways out 
of his dilemma. 

He could not run away. The world 
beyond the community of tne coast meant 
little more to Ki than the planet Mars. 
An open revolt would be a personal in- 
sult to the lady in question. To be for- 
ever freed from all association with this 
hated, detested woman, he must either 
marry—or die. 

Life was sweet to Ki. Death, even pal- 
liated with the consolations of religion, 
had never lost its terror to him. Mar- 
riage, on the other hand—Ki actual! 
giggled foolishly to himself as he contem- 
plated it as an actual probability—had al- 
ways been an inviting prospect, and so to- 
night, sitting alone beneath the stars, he 
registered a vow—a sacred vow to marry. 

The resolution had no sooner possessed 
him, however, than he began to question 
himself as to whom, of all the girls he 
knew, he should select. 
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For one thing, she must_be slim. If 
there was one thing that in his present 
state of mind he hated more than any 
thing else in creation, it was fat. He ran 
over in his mind the names of the sever- 
al slender girls of his acquaintance, hesi- 
tating and chuckling afresh over each at 
the idea of her actually becoming Mrs. 
Brown. 

The enumeration complete, he found 
himself sadly lapsing into his old state of 
indecision. He would to-night, at the 
toss of a penny—or perhaps it would be 
better to say at the toss of her head—have 
been happy to wed any one of seven sweet 
dusky maidens, varying as to complexion, 
temper, and general character, but all 
willowy and slender. 

A realization of his irresolution even 
now, in the extremity of his woe, filled 
him with dismay, but his desperation had 
carried him for once safely beyond the 
possibility of retreat. 

If he could not in a moment make up 
his mind whom he most desired, he could 
at least resolve that he would not put his 
foot out of his cabin, excepting to go to 
the field, until he should decide. 

Calmed with this resolution, Ki finally 
repaired to his cabin, and found forgetful- 
ness in sleep. 

A week passed, and another. In the 
evenings, seated alone upon his door-step, 
or within the broad crotch of a log of 
drift-wood that lay embedded in the outer 
levee beyond his gate, Ki still agonized in 
indecision. 

The threatened failure of the old em 
bankment had last vear sent a new levee 
into the heart of the plantation, and for 
a considerable distance here it ran close 
against a nest of negro quarters. Ki’s 
cabin, sitting somewhat apart from the 
others, at the point of divergence of 
the two banks, commanded an easy ap 
proach to both. The low land between 
the two levees, a safe play-ground for the 
children when the river was low, was now 
covered with shallow water. 

After a third week of painful indeci 
sion, Ki made a little progress. He de- 
cided that he could never decide—and of 
this decision was born a plan of relief. 

‘*Look lak I mus’ be one o’ deze heah 
reg’ lar Mormondizers, an’ want ’em all,” 
he had been moaning to himself, when 
suddenly his reverie began to take shape 
in this fashion: ‘‘ Ef a man go a-huntin’ 
all day, an’ can’t meck up ’is min’ what 
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bird he want ter shoot, he gwine come 
home wid a empty game-bag ev’y time.” 

Then something within him had seemed 
to answer. ‘* Yas, an’ de bes’ thing he k’n 
do is ter stay home an’ set a trap, an’ 
pray Gord ter sen’ de right bird ter ’im.” 

It wasan inspiration. Ki was so pleased 
with the idea that he answered it aloud: 
‘*Dat’s hit! Dat’s hit! Dat’s des what 
I gwine do. I gwine buil’ me a—gwine 
buil’ me a—gwine buil’—” and he fell to 
meditating again. ‘‘Gwine buil’ me a 
fine fancified seat, right out heah on dis 
ol’ levee, side o’ dis lorg, an’—an’ de fus’ 
gal dat sets in it My Gord! whyn't I 
thunk about dis befo’?, De fus’ gal what 
set down in it gwine be Mrs. Jessekiah 
Brown—ef she do lak I say !” 

He was happier than he had been since 
the cake walk. Throwing himself down 
upon the grass, he rolled over and over, 
chuckling aloud. The chair, a quaint 


affair made of pine saplings, and fin- 


ished with arms of gnarled twigs, was the 
mornings, and when at 
last it was finished, even to the not inar- 
tistic braiding of cross-twigs into an easy 


work of several 


head-rest, Ki was as happy over it as a 
child with a new toy. 

‘*Come ‘long, Mis’ Brown, honey. Teck 
yo’ seat, my love, an’ set down,” he ex- 
claimed, giggling foolishly as he moved 
back to his notch in the log, and glanced 
up at the imaginary occupant of the seat. 

He felt almost as if his wedding invita- 
tions were already out; and yet no sooner 
did he picture any special one enthroned 
beside him than his mind reverted with 
a pang to half a dozen others. His only 
safety lay in the sacredness of his oath. 
He had sworn, and called on God to wit- 
ness his pledge, that he would ask the 
first woman who sat here to marry him, 
and he would do it 

For the first week after its comple- 
tion Ki watched the chair from his win- 
dow with a timorous nervousness, expect- 
ing, hoping, and yet fearing at any time 
to look out upon the future Mrs. Brown. 

But a month passed, and she did not 
come, and although Ki managed to pre- 
serve a calm exterior, and had replied to 
all inquiries as to his retirement that he 
‘‘*had done got tired out o’ s’ciety an’ 
had done settled down,” he was growing 
desperately weary of it. 

The “‘ settling down” had, however, by 
slow degrees resulted in a decidedly im- 
proved state of affairs at Ki’s cabin. 
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When the little one-rooined hut had 
been only a place to keep his garden 
tools, to hang up his saddle, and to *‘ turn 
in” himself as a last resort to sleep at 
night, it had been a small matter that 
the front yard was overrun with cockle- 
burs and ‘jimsonweed”; that the rank, 
malodorous gourd - vine that straggled 
over the remains of last year’s bean poles 
to embrace his mud chimney was a har 
bor for wasps, lizards, and the brilliant 
spiders that spun their filmy wheels in 
every available space. It hadn't mat- 
tered that the corners of his room and 
his mosquito-netting were decorated with 
this same delicate tracery, and that the 
high-water mark from the last crevasse 
had supplied the walls of his apartment 
with a unique dado of decay—-a dado done 
in low brown tones, with strong stucco 
effects in green close-clinging mosses. 

It is possibly not exceptional that a very 
startling apparent incongruity should 
sometimes exist between a_ bachelor’s 
apartment and the gorgeously attired 
gentleman who forth from the 
same to enter the most exclusive inwarc 
ness of most exclusive society. A finely 
feathered he bird has been known to take 
daily flight, joining a flock of very high 
fliers, from a roofless nest of mud and 
straw and unwashed rags. 

It had been enough for Ki to know 
that the pine press in the corner of his 
hovel held in safe preservation his silk 
hat, dress suit, and the various delicate 
appointments of a gentleman’s toilet; 
that a cake of very strongly scented sweet 
soap of a marbleized reddish color lay 
wrapped in tin-foil beside a boot-shaped 
bottle of ‘* hair-ile” that for potency of 
perfume put both gourd-vine and jimson- 
weed to shame; and that his varied as- 
sortment of scarfs, scarf-pins, handker- 
chiefs, and the like was safe from wind 
or weather in a shell-covered box made 
by one of his earliest sweethearts. 

Here also were a little folding-comb 
with a mirror within its handle—a vest 
pocket convenience for last toilet teuches 
at church doors and front gates—a gor- 
geous walking-cane, and cotton umbrella. 
In fact, as to the matter of toilet fur- 
nishings, Ki was quite up to the require- 
ments of a finished society man, and he 
had, besides, what he would probably have 
called an ‘‘innard” grace of manner. 
It would have come outward and man- 
ifested itself in mannerisms if there had 


goes 
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been any chance for it, but, as he himself 
lamented, ‘‘How kin a feather-bed teck 
orn manners?” 

Ki was too hopelessly fat to cultivate 
anything more than the negations, so 
to speak, of manners polite. His strength 
lay rather in the avoidance of inelegan 
cies than in the attempt to assume im 
possible graces. 

A genial amiability is ofttimes a surer 
guarantee of social success than a figure 
of artistic proportions, and yet Ki would 
have given all he owned or hoped to pos- 
sess of personal attractiveness for the 
power to bend at the waist when he lifted 
his stove-pipe hat. 

We have said that during the pe.iod of 
his retreat he had improved the condition 
of his home. Indeed, when two months 
had passed, the freshly whitewashed little 
cabin that sat smiling through a cool 
green garment of butter-bean and morn- 
ing-glory vines, in the midst of a riotous 
mass of sunflowers, hollyhocks, and zin- 
nias, was in no way recognizable as the 


recent neglected hovel. 
While the trap to catch his bird was 
out upon the levee, Ki, with loving care, 


etting the nest in order, and al- 
though he was eager at times for his 
mate, there were moments when the tor- 
tures of indecision were distinctly sharp- 
ened with a dread that her coming would 
involve a life-long regret. 

While he had chopped down the mud 
crawfish chimneys along his garden walk 
and strewed it with white shells, some- 
how he had been unable to think with 
any pleasure of any other girl than Han- 
nah Frierson, a willowy yellow maid, 
tripping up and down the walk; and yet, 
within the cozy corner of his porch, 
where he had placed a bench just broad 
enough for two among the vines, the 
brown piquant face of another insistently 
and bewitchingly met hiseye. She who 
seemed naturally to stand on the litt'e 
stepladder to gather butter-beans was a 
third. And yet another, by a strange per- 
sistency, struck his fancy as the dainty 
creature who should occupy the chair 
upon the levee. Her delicate, shapely 
wrist seemed in his imagination just 
fitted to lie over its rustic arm, and her 
slender foot would, he was sure, just 
about rest on the log where he sat. 

He somehow had a feeling that maybe 
—he wasn’t quite sure, but maybe—it 
would be pleasant to lay his hand upon 


_ 


was {§ 


her foot and patit. Would that be lover- 
like? He doubted that it was exactly 
the correct thing to do; and yet, while 
he sat and looked at the end of the log, 
the impulse to reach out and touch the 
imaginary foot resting upon it always 
came so irresistibly that he chuckled over 
the very thought. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Ki was 
distinctly in a courting frame of mind, 
there were times when he would in des 
peration have retreated from his vow and 
started out again, hoping to make his 
choice, had it not been for his dread of 
meeting Fat Ann, and that he was re 
solved, with all the hitherto dormant de- 
cision of his tardy manhood, he would 
not do—no, not if he died. He hated, 
despised, abhorred the very thought of 
her with a morbid intensity heightened 
by solitude and long-suffering. Even 
yet, when he recalled the picture he and 
she must have made as they promenaded 
before the company arm in arm for the 
cake, cold chills ran down his back, and 
he talked bitterly to himself. 

‘*De idee o’ dat great big apple flitter, 
what ’ain’t got no mo’ shape ‘n a spinnin’- 
turtle, a-waddlin’ by my side — matchin’ 
fatness wid fatness! My Lord! De mo’ 
I ponders on it, de mo’ madder an’ pervok 
eder I gits! De idee! A gal what ’ain’t 
got no mo’ wais’-line ’n a—’n a—’n J is!” 

The summer was waning. Ki was now 
an acknowledged recluse. And though his 
little home grew prettier and more at- 
tractive; though his wages, untaxed by 
the demands of society, lay for the first 
time in his life a growing account to his 
credit; though his chair sat, clover-scent 
ed and picturesque, on the brow of the 
levee at his door, waiting to hold in its 
open arms the future mistress of the 
manse; though the nest grew daily more 
attractive and the waiting mate within it 
more eligible, never a bird had perched 
upon the limb prepared to entrap it. 

A few of the settled married folk and 
some of the boys had strolled out, partly 
from curiosity and a desire for a friendly 
chat, but as Ki was rather taciturn they 
had been satisfied to consider this a last 
idiosyucrasy confirming his bachelorhood, 
and had not returned. 

The girls missed him in an impersonal 
sort of way; but beaux, real marrying 
fellows, full to overflowing of direct 
sentiment, were plentiful, and so were 
skiffs and fishing-lines and blackberry 
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patches. They hadn't time to think seri- 
ously of Ki. 

At last it was an evening near the 
end of September. Ki, dispirited and sad, 
oppressed with that worst vacancy of the 
heart, a sense of having no one to care 
for him, had strolled out, following the 
old levee to the most distant point of its 
outward curve, and here he sat down. 

He had several rowing parties 
start out in skiffs, and even now, though 
they were but floating black lines in 
the distance, he caught occasionally in 
a breath of wind the sound of laughter 
mingled with the witching notes of a 
harmonicon. He was desperately lonely 
and blue. 

The sun was nearly down when at last 
he rose wearily to go in. He had pro- 
ceeded distance when the rustic 
chair came within range of his vision. 
The recent sunlight reflected from the 
river into his eyes embarrassed his sight 
somewhat, and bright spots were dancing 
before them, yet in a flash came the im- 
pression that there was something un- 
usual in the appearance of the chair. 
The very idea startled him so that some 
moments passed before he dared confirm 
the suspicion by a second glance, and 
he was so maddened with a sort of stage- 
fright that he staggered a little when he 
did finally look again. 

It was true. was comfort- 
ably seated in the chair beside the log, 
taking the evening breeze. He could see 
the flutter of a flounce in the wind as he 
slowly and falteringly approached, his 
heart in his throat, breathing hard. Sud- 
denly he stopped, leaned forward, ducked 
his head down, looked intently for a mo- 
ment, and falling like a log, rolled down 
the inside of the levee. 

It was Fat Ann. Let us hope that his 
recording angel took note of the poor fel- 
low’s anguish of soul as,when he reached 
the bottom, he ejaculated, with a groan, 
‘Good Gord!” If he did, the exclama- 
tion was surely not registered as profani- 
ty, but was rather entered as a prayer on 
the credit side of his account. 

Aun, conscious only of unsuspicious 
friendly feeling, seeing him fall, hurried 
to the spot. 

‘*Fo’ Gord sake, Brer Brown, huccome 
you twissen so sudd’nt orf de aidge o’ de 
levee?” she exclaimed, breathlessly. 

Ki lay still where he had fallen, at the 
water's edge. 


seen 


some 


Some one 
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‘*Po’ Brer Brown done tooken wid a 
fit! Wait tell I come an’ he’p you up,” 
she continued, measuring the difficult de- 
scent with her eye. 

This was a stimulant. Ki groaned 
aloud to show that he still lived. If she 
should come to him, he felt that he would 
die outright. 

The girl, misinterpreting the groan as 
an indication of serious disaster, hurried 
to his aid. Somehow, in attempting the 
steep declivity, her foot slipped. 

Whether, sliding like an irresistible ava- 
lanche, she carried Ki into the water with 
her, or whether she rolled clear over him, 
and he afterward fell in in his effort to 
rescue her, it is hard to say. Certain it 
is, however, that when after some time 
they reappeared arm in arm over the 
brow of the levee, both bore marks of 
a recent baptism. 

That Ki was passing through another 
baptism of fire was evinced by the expres- 
sion of dull despair that had settled over 
his face, as well as by a suspicion of in- 
coherency in his speech 

Through it all, however, he had never 
quite forgotten that he was a gentleman 
and that Ann was a lady. Neither had 
he forgotten his oath, nor that he was a 
Christian—and a Methodist. 

Now that it was, so far as she knew, all 
over, Ann, overcome with a sense of the 
ludicrous, shook with suppressed laughter. 
Her own effort at control fortunately 
kept her from realizing that Ki had sev 
eral times distinctly sobbed, even while he 
made such polite remarks as he could 
command to the lady upon his arm. 

‘*T ’clare, Miss—ur—a—Miss Ann, seem 
lak I los’ my ekalubium. Dishere levee 
ain’t fitt'n’ fur no plump lady-—ur—a—I 
means hit ain’t ter say fitt’n’ fur nothin’ 
but—but goats. I trus’ you ’ain’t frac- 
tioned none o’ yo’ dislocutioms, Miss Ann.”’ 

Ann had not yet found her voice. Still 


trembling somewhat from the shock, 
chilled with her wet skirts, and a bit 


hysterical withal, she shook so that when 
they reached the chair Ki felt impelled, 
by sheer courtesy, to steady her by laying 
his hand upon her shoulder as he bade 
her be seated. Then, moving off, he took 
his seat, not within the notch at her side, 
but astride the most distant end of the 
log. 

‘*T clare, Brer Brown,” said his guest, 
finally, ‘‘I sholy is glad ter set down an’ 
wring out my frock.” And after a pause: 
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‘‘Umh! Dishere cheer des fits me, lak 
you done had tooken my measure fur it. 
Was you studyin’ bout me, Brer Brown, 
when you made it?” 

Ki, looking dazed, only blinked, and 
fortunately she did not wait for an an 
swer. He sat wiping off his clothing 
with his handkerchief, while great drops 
of perspiration trickled down his face, 
and an occasional quiver like summer 
lightning played about the corners of his 
mouth. 

Long after there was any need for it 
he continued to rub his trousers legs and 
the sleeve of the one arm that had been 
submerged. He was trying, with all the 
strength of a resolve grown strong by 
patient waiting, to bring himself to accept 
the conditions of his oath. He had prayed 
over this matter. He had trustingly 
begged the Lord in His infinite wisdom to 
send the right woman to him. ‘And there 
sat Ann—the answer to his prayers—Ann, 
whom all his manceuvre had been planned 
to avoid. 

After he had wiped his coat and she had 
wring her gown until both acts were 
growing palpably absurd, and the silence 
was becoming momentarily more painful, 
Ki ventured to look up at the woman 
whom he must ask to be his wife. Fora 
moment he was tempted to throw himself 
backward and roll into the outer depths 
of the Mississippi. The chill of its waters 
was still upon him, however, and shiver 
ing at the thought, he turned from it to 
glance once more at his bride-elect. Of 
course she would accept him. Who ever 
doubts the descent of a dreaded and evi- 
dently impending evil? 

Ki’s proposal scene had been arranged 
for years, and he knew it all by heart 
from beginning to end; but that old for- 
mula beginning with ‘‘ Roses red * would 
never donow. He had fancied that when 
he should come to the ‘‘Sugar is sweet, 
an’ so is you,” the dainty little miss 
might be a trifle coy, and he should have 
to insist upon it. She might even pro- 
test, ‘‘I ain’t no sweeter’n you is.” But 
if Ann should say so silly a thing to him, 
he would scream—he felt it. 

The moments were passing. He had 
several times taken off his hat and wiped 
it, only to be reminded that it had never 
been wet, and now he did so again 

Finally Ann spoke. ‘‘ Yo’ cabin do 
look mighty sweet, Brer Brown,” she 
said. ‘‘Settin’ whar it do, hit mus’ ketch 


all de breezes an’ be mighty cool. Ain't 
it?” 

Ki breathed fiercely. ‘‘ No, Miss—ur— 
a—Miss Ann,” he replied, swallowing a 
lump in his throat. ‘‘ Hit’s pow’ful hot; 
an’—-an’ yit’’—he could hardly control his 
agitation enough to speak—‘‘an’ yit L's 
afeerd ter leave de winders open of nights, 
‘eaze de lizards an’ scorpions an’ snakes is 
an’—an’ rats; 
deze heah grea’ big fox-rats. Dey—dey 
des runs roun’ my room at night lak 
squir’ls in de woods; an’—an’ skunks, too. 
Dey comes roun’ reg’lar, a whole passel ob 
‘em, an’—an’—ur—a—bats, an’—an’—ur 
—a—squinch-owls, an’—an’—” 


awful bad roun’ my cabin 


‘De laws-a-mussy, Brer Brown, you 
ain’t sesso! An’ does you sleep heavy 
wid all sech varmints a-swarmin’ roun’ of 
nights?” 

Who, me? I—ur—a— 
I—” He was gaining time. ‘I nuver 
sleeps heavy, Miss Ann. No, ma’am, I— 
I nuver sleeps heavy. Yer see, mos'ly 


‘Sleep heavy? 


ev’y night I has de nightmares, an’—an’ 
sometimes I gits up in de middle o’ ‘de 
night, an’ seem lak I *magine I hears rob 
bers, an’ I des teck a stick an’ whup ev’y- 
thing in de room. I taken my bolster one 
night, an’—an’ I beat it all ter pieces ’gins’ 
de side o° de bed in one o’ deze heah night- 
mares. I tell yer, ’'s—I’s a dange’ous 
sleeper, Miss Ann!” 

‘Umh! Look ter me lak you oughter 
have some light sleeper ter stay wid you, 
Brer Brown, an’ teck cyar you.” 
‘**B-b-but, yer 
see, Miss Ann, I’s afeerd I mought kill 
‘em ‘fo’ dey’d weck up, don’t yer see. 
Dat’s de onies’ trouble. I des tecks de 
load out’n my gun ‘fo’ I goes ter bed, an’ 


Ki swallowed again. 


hides all de knives an’ forks—eaze, yer 
know, ¢ 
eyes out wid a fork—an’ den I des lays 
down an’ goes ter sleep. 


pusson could job a pusson’s 


Dey does say 
how sometime’ a pusson do load a gun in 
his sleep.” 

** 'W hee! 
Brown. 


You all but scares me, Brer 
Don’t you never git lonesome 
by yo’ lone se’f, Brer Brown?” 

His heart 
He could 


Here was a real opening. 
thumped so that he heard it. 
hardly speak. 

‘““Y-y-yas,’m. I—I gits—I gits lone- 
some some nights—some nights when— 
when de—de dorgs comes onder my cabin 
an’ howl—an’- 

‘*Dat’s a mighty bad sign, Brer Brown. 
Is dey cry two times an’ stop?” 
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‘N-no, Miss Ann. Dat 
fin’ it so strange. Dey 
say ef a dorg howl two times an’ stop, 
hit’s fur a but—but deze 
heah dorgs dey keep a-cryin’ three times 
an’ stop 
eall 
air mammy—ur—a 
stayin’ wid me, I'd 
‘er, sho.” 

‘Umh! Dat’s mighty strange. How 
long is dey been comin’, Brer Brown?” 

** Des an’ I 
done tried ev’y way I kin ter get shet of 


Ki coughed. 


what meck me 


man ter die; 
three times an’ stop; dat’s a sho 
ef I had 
ooman pusson 
I'd look fur ter lose 


fur a ooman ter die. Ef 
any 


des deze las’ few nights 


‘em—but dey won't go.” 

‘‘My Lord! You done got me ‘mos’ too 
skeer’d ter go home, Brer Brown. But I 
mus’ travel; hit’s gitt’n’ late.” She rose. 

‘*D-don't—don’t go yit, Miss Ann.” 
He began to gasp again. ‘S-set down. 
I—I des berginnin’ ter talk ter yer good. 
I—I was des a-sayin’—” 

She sat down again. 
forehead. 

‘**What was you sayin’, Brer Brown? 
I’clare, seem lak I kin see dorgs’ shadders 
runnin’ ‘long de levee. I mus’ be gitt’n’ 
home. You done got me rattled.” 

‘‘I des say—lI say, don’t hurry yo’se’f— 
I des—I des a-sayin’ 

He mopped his forehead again, and his 
ears, and the back of his neck. 

‘T was des a-sayin’, Miss Ann, it’s 
awful hot heah ter-night 
‘awful hot!’"—I ’ain’t 
Hit’s pretty toler’ble 
Ann, ain’t it? I 
rain.” 


* Hit’s 


Ki mopped his 


it’s 
des lis’n at me, 
got no manners. 
warm heah, Miss 
I des a-pusfirin’ lak 
cool an’ winny ter me, Brer 
Brown. Look how de win’ blowin’ my 
hat strings. I ‘clare I mus’ go. Hit’s 
gitt’n’ plumb dark.” 

‘B-b-but I gwine tell yer, Miss Ann, 
dat of co’se I—I does feel lonesome heah 
some nights—-an’ I—ur-—a—I feels 

[If he could only bring in the * 
red” and be done with it! 

‘* An’—of sometimes I 
fur com—fur company.” 

‘‘T knows how you feels, Brer Brown, 
dat I I done been lonesome my- 
se’f, an’ I knows de mizry! I often ‘low- 
<1 'd come over heah an’ see yo’ fanci- 
fied cheer, what I done heerd de chillen 
all talkin’ "bout, an’ talk wid you, but I 
‘ain’t had de cour’ge ter do so, tell dis 
evenin’ I was a-passin’ by, an’ I seen 
Betty Taylor a-settin’ heah lak a queen, 
a-fannin’ herse’f 


Roses 


co'se- eraves 


does! 
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** Wh-wh-wh-what— what yousay, Miss 
Ann?” 

‘““ILsay, of co’se, when I seen Betty 
Taylor a-settin’ heah in yo’ high-back 
cheer, big as life—howsomever she ain't 
no thicker’n a stick o’ sugar-cane—I ‘low 
ed I could come too.” 

Ki never knew how he kept from fall 
ing at this juncture. 

‘*Wh-when—when is you see Miss 
Miss Betty heah, Miss—ur—a—Miss Ann?” 

‘*She was heah when I come—when 
you was settin’ orn de aidge o’ de levee 
When she got up, I sot down, an’ I had 
des sca’cely tooken my seat when you 
was tooken wid—wid a some’h’n’ ’nother 
an’ done so cuyus. What was you 
sayin’, Brer Brown, ‘bout bein’ so lone 
some ?” 

Ki was grinning so he could hardly 
speak. ‘‘Who, me? I was des a-sayin’ 

I 'clare, Miss Ann, what was I sayin’ 

** You sayin’ some’h’n’ ‘bout lonesome 
ness—”’ 

is TY 


I ’clare I forgits. Who-who 


who I say was lonesome ?” 
‘You, yo’se’f. 
you feels lak— 


feels lak.” 


You say sometimes 
You ain’t say what you 


‘I—I ’clare, Miss Ann! Hit’s so hot 
ur—a—so col’—ur—a—I means ter 
hit’s so warm up heah ter-night— Look 
lak I done los’ de thread o’ my speech, 
Miss Ann—I—” And he actually giggled 
outright. 

Ann was seized with a sudden panic. 
She felt sure that a spell of some dreadful 
kind was coming upon him. 

She was afraid to stay, and yet she 
feared that if she started to go he might 
seize her, and beat her as he had beaten 
the things in the nightmare. 

She was sure he would presently do 
something sudden. If he would only 
tumble down the levee again, she would 
be relieved, for then she could run and 
call for help. 

It was quite dark now, and growing 
really chill. 

Suddenly Ki sneezed. Starting as if 
she were shot, poor Ann sprang with sur- 
prising agility from her chair, and facing 
round, started in a steady trot toward the 
quarters. 

It seems too much that she should have 
rolled off the edge of the levee a second 
time, and really it would not have hap 
pened but for the darkness and the fright, 
which blinded her utterly. 


Say 
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Even after she realized that Ki was not 
madly pursuing her, she had fled in un 
abated terror from an imaginary pack of 
howling dogs, rats, and reptiles, fearing 
at each step the flapping into her face of 
the wings of owl or bat. 

Her second tumble was perhaps a hap- 
py accident, for while for a moment it 
was as if the end of all things had come, 
unhurt, to find herself 
safely in the road leading to her own 


door 


she rallied 


soon 


When Ki realized that he was alone, 
he threw himself on the grass again, and 
laughed until he cried, verily. 

It was perhaps two hours later, when, 
gorgeously attired in his dress suit, a zin- 
nia and a sprig of mint in his button-hole, 
equally polished as to boots and beaver, 
the 
embowered 
and started, clearing his throat 
and giggling ever and anon as he went, 
to the cabin where lived, with her mother, 
the Betty Taylor. Never 
once did his courage fail him, never did 
he falter, never look back. 


and redolent of sundry perfumes of 


toilet, he emerged from his 


cottage, 


umber lass 


The string 


of Cupid’s bow had been drawn nearly 


to the point of snapping, but now that it 
had sprung, the arrow sped without a 
waver straight to the mark. Looking 
neither to right nor left, nor behind him, 
nor yet within, fluttering and giggling 
only as the arrow whizzed from the very 
speed and directness of its flight, Ki pro- 
ceeded to make his first unequivocal dec- 
laration of love. 

There have been more graceful suitors 
perhaps than our poor hero. Others 
there have been more fluent of thought, 
more gifted in speech, but it is doubtful 
whether upon the ear of woman ever fell 
a more ardent avowal than that which 
greeted the surprised but not offended 
ear of the nut-brown mayde with the 
slender slender waist who was seen in the 
tender moonlight that night to walk arm 
in arm with Ki up the levee and take her 
seat by his side in the rustic chair, And 
Ki sat in the crotch of the log. 

And when he saw that her slim foot 
rested just where he fancied it would on 
the end of the branch beside him, he clasp 
ed his hands tightly behind his head until 
he could steady himself 

The announcement of the engagement 
created a tremendous sensation the 
plantation. The first one Ki 


on 
to whom 
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personally confided it was Ann 
how since his happiness his heart had 
gone out to her to a degree that was dis 
tinctly brotherly. 

‘‘T wanted ter be de fus one ter tell 
yer, Miss Ann,” he said, in a tone mellow 
with friendly feeling, as they returned 
from the field together, ‘‘ ’caze ; 
me's been des, as yer mought say, lak bro 


Some- 


you an 


ther an’ sister together fur so long 

Ann laughed. ‘‘Dat’s des de way I 
felt, Brer Brown, an’ dat’s huccome I went 
up an’ sot in yo’ cheer las’ week ter tell 
you "bout I gwine marry, but look lak 
you sort 0’ sca’ed me orf.” 

‘‘How you say dat, Miss Ann? 
gwine marry! Who 
marry, Miss Ann?” 

‘*Ts you tooken notice ter dat little slim 
yaller musicianer what play de bones at 
de cake walk? He come f'om de Teche. 
He an’ me been keepin’ comp’ny ever 
sence.” 

Vhat! Hursh! 

‘Yas, I does say. You been stayin’ 
home fixin’ up fur 
‘ain't kep’ up wid de news. 
heah, Brer 


voice— 


You 
-who you ‘low ter 


You don’t say! 
so clost Betty you 

But 
lowered her 
‘‘co’se I knows you's a perfessin’ 
man, an’ you gwine do what's right, but 
—but is you tol’ Betty “bout 
nightmares?” 

Ki hesitated, and there was a twinkle 
in his eye when he said: ‘‘I nuver has 
’em on’y in de summer, Miss Ann, an’ we 
don’t ‘low ter marry tell nex’ month; 
but tell de trufe, I ‘ain’t kep’ nothin’ back 
fiom Miss Betty. But look heah! I's 
mo’ tooken up wid yo’ marryin’ ’n I is 
wid me an’ Miss Betty’s. An’ 
ever sence de cake walk?” 

~ He say when he seed me 
step out so mannerly an’ taken yo’ arm 
3ut co’se he des run orn ter me dat way.” 

‘“Well done! An’ Miss Betty say dat 
same word ter me.” 

Both laughed. 

‘Is she? But Betty allus is liked de 
fat style; but fur me, gi’ me de slim style! 
Hones’, Brer Brown, I'd 0’ give all I own 
ed de night o’ dat cake walk ef youer me, 
one, had o’ been slim. I des dashed out 
reckless ter hide my feelin’s. Ef air one 
of us had o’ moped ur stepped heavy, 
dey’d o’ had de laugh on us!” 

‘*Dat’s so; an’ look lak de laugh on 
our side now. Well, Miss Ann, I wishes 
you joy, an’ I shek yo’ han’.” 

‘* An’ I shek yo’ han’, Brer Brown.” 


look 


Brown * —she 


‘bout dem 


you say 


Yassir 
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BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


MET a friend of mine the other day 
Upon the platform of a West End car; 
We shook hands, and my friend began to say 


Quickly, as if he were not going far, 

‘Last summer something rather in your way 
Came to my knowledge. I was asked to see 

A young man who had come to talk with me 
Because I was a clergyman; and he 

Told me at once that he had served his time 

In the State’s prison for a heinous crime, 

And was just out. He had no friends, or none 
To speak of; and he seemed far gone 

With a bad cough. He said he had not done 
The thing. They all say that. You cannot tell. 
He might not have been guilty of it. Well, 
What he now wanted was some place to stay, 
And work that he could do. I managed it 

With no great trouble. And then, there began 
The strangest thing I ever knew. The man, 
Who showed no other signs of a weak wit, 

Was hardly settled in his place a week 

When he came round to see me, and to speak 
About his lodging. What the matter was 

He could not say, or would not tell the cause, 
But he must leave that place; he could not bear 
To stay. I found another room, but there 

After another week he could not stay. 

Again I placed him, and he came to say 

At the week's end that he must go away. 

So it went on, week after week, and then 

At last I made him tell me. It appears 

That his imprisonment of fifteen years 

Had worn so deep into the wretch’s brain 

That any place he happened to remain 

Longer than one day in began to seem 

His prison and all over again to him, 

And when the thing had got into this shape, 

He was quite frantic till he could escape. 
Curious, was not it? And tragical.” 

““Tragical? I believe you! Was that all? 
What has become of him?” ‘Oh, he is dead. 

I told some people of him, and we made 

A decent funeral for him. At the end 

It came out that his mother was alive— 

An outeast—and she asked our leave to attend 
The ceremony, and then asked us to give 

The silver coffin plate, carved with his name, 
And the flowers, to her.” ‘‘That was touching. She 
Had that much good left her in her infamy.” 
‘““Why, I don’t know! I think she sold the things, 
Together with a neck-pin and some rings 

That he had left, and drank.... But as to blame... . 
Good-day to you!” My friend stepped down 
At the street crossing. I went on up town. 
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TINHERE is no scier#:e of education. 

| There are many theories, and there is 
an art of education. Every true teacher 
is and must be an artist, working on the 
most plastic of materials, and changing 
her methods as the state of the material 
gives notice to her practised mental eye 
that change is needed. It is this fact 
which makes experience of so much value 
in the profession, and this which makes 
the problem of normal schools so diffi- 
cult. Itis only the quickened insight of 
a mind originally fit for the work which 
can determine the mental state to be dealt 
with at the moment, and can then select, 
out of all the means at command, the 
very question or the very explanation that 
will enable the child’s mind to take hold 
of the truth to be conveyed. The maker 
of Damascus blades cannot tell you how 
he knows that the steel has had exactly 
the required amount of heat. 
color and he knows; that is all there is 
of it. If you do not see it, he cannot help 
you, any more than the laundress can tell 
you how hot the iron must be for the ma- 
She holds 
it to her face or touches it with wet finger 
and The cook puts her hand 
into the oven and says that we must wait 
a little longer before setting the bread in, 
avd she is right. The problem of real 
teaching is of this order, only more com- 
plicated because of the material; for steel 
and cloth and dough can be depended on 
to answer a certain quantity of heat with 
a certain reaction, while the human mind 
has left to it freedom in its way of work- 
ing, and no two human min/‘s are alike. 
There are no unfailing rules which can 
be given to the incipient teacher, and no 
patent methods will avail. All depends 
upon the circumstances at the very time 
when she has to act, and those her in- 
structors cannot by any possibility know. 
The only rule without exception that oc- 
curs to me is that she should never punish 
when she is angry; but this would be a 
very slender stock to go into business with, 
and the imparting of it would hardly 
justify a legislature in building normal 
schools. 

The truth is that education, having no 
principles of its own, must use those fur- 
nished by the sciences, especially by psy- 
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chology. But the conelusions and the 


generalizations of psychology, so far as it 
is an empirical science, are drawn from 
observations on the adult mind, and there 
fore are not always to be depended on in 
our dealings with the child mind, which 
is, as Professor Royce says, ‘* possessed 


by an incapacity of a relatively diseased 
sort’; and he adds, ‘‘ the wise teaclier is a 
sort of physician who is to help the child 
toward getting that kind of health which 
we call maturity.’’ He says wisely that 
the mind of the child isa 
reason.” 


‘* chaos of un 
It is the part of the teacher to 
create from this chaos a world which shall 
no longe, be without form and void, and 
to brood cver the face of the deep. She 
is not without assistance from within, for 
the spirit of God moves upon the face of 
the waters and waits to answer to her call. 
But does she know how to call? That is 
the question, the answer to which deter- 
mines whether she be a teacher or not. 
The problem in the education of every 
child’s mind is like the problem with the 
deaf-mute Laura Bridgman, only that we 
have with common children more means 
of reaching it than Dr. Howe had of 
reaching hers, and so of putting it into 
communication with the rest of the race. 
He says that the first efforts at her in- 
struction were like letting down lines one 
after another into the bottom of the deep 
sea in which her silent soul lay, and wait- 
ing the moment when she should seize 
hold of them and be drawn up into the 
light. In teaching we are continually 
doing this. We let down our lines and 
wait. We have more lines than Dr. Howe 
had with her; that is all the difference; 
and when we see the light flash along the 
face, we know, as he did, that we have 
reached the intelligence we were feeling 
for. Perhaps the best training any am- 
bitious girl could have for teaching would 
be found, not in a normal school, but for 
one year in an asylum for idiots, one year 
at Hampton, and one in a schooi for the 
blind. She would learn in such work as 
this how to reach the intelligence which 
lies waiting. The greatest teachers, as a 
rule, have not been those who have had 
most special training for their profession. 
They have been the broadest men and wo- 
men who have learned of the doctrine by 
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doing the work, and who have found their 
greatest pleasure and reward in the doing 
of it 

When it is distinctly seen that educa- 
tion is not a science, but an art, it is per- 
ceived why so many so-called normal 
schools fail of their purpose, and why 
the educational journals which appear 
from time to time, only to return to the 
silence from 
the part 


ing. course 


which they arose, are for 
most very useless read- 

Of education of the 
child is obtained only in a limited sense 
in school. She is educated in general 
by every circumstance of her life from 
the time when her eyes first open to the 
light. But in this article the word ‘‘ ed- 
ucation ’ will be understood as meaning 
only that portion of the ‘‘ conscious di- 
rection by mature persons of the growth 
and development of the young” which 
The girl gains in- 
formation at home or in travelling, very 
varied information, but all this comes to 
her not in definite order, not in definite 
relation, and with the important and the 
unimportant thrown together haphazard. 
She cannot be said to be educated unless 
her mind has been worked upon in a sys- 
tematic way, the proper food for its nat- 
ural growth given to it at the suitable 
time, its activity rendered orderly, and 
itself supplied with categories under which 
it can arrange any information afterwards 
acquired. As it is now, the so-called edu- 
cation of many American girls has pro- 
duced a mere hodge-podge of bits of in- 
formation, of no use to themselves, and, 
what is of more consequence, of no use to 
any one else. She would be thought a 
woman who should administer 
medicine to her children merely because 
it happened to turn up in some house 
where she was passing the summer, or be- 
had been left over in her own 
hands, the remnant of what had been 
years ago administered to herself. Yet 
this is exactly what the mother does who 
arranges lessons in German for her chil- 
dren only because a German lady happens 
to be spending her summer in the same 
hotel, or who insists upon a teacher's giv- 
ing her child the same subjects, in the 
same way, as those used by her own teach- 
ers when she was a girl. The old medi- 
cine may have been good in the old time, 
and the old physician may have been 
quite right in prescribing it for a head- 
ache, but it does not follow therefore that 


such 


the 


takes place in school. 


strange 


cause it 
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we are to keep the bottle on the table and 
give it whenever there is a headache in 
the family. It is only the skilled physi 
cian who can say whether it is the medi 
cine proper at another time or for another 
patient. Many people seem to imagine 
that it is only the number of beats in a 
minute that the physician considers when 
he feels the pulse. If it were so, the 
science and art of medicine would be re- 
duced to the level of a trade. What the 
physician learns from the pulse is the very 
thing which his experience has rendered 
him, and not you, capable of learning, and 
the thing which you can acquire only as 
he did. To him the pulse speaks, and he 
knows what its quality and its quantity 
mean. Then the temperature and the res- 
piration also speak, and combining all the 
information that these and many other 
signs give him, he prescribes intelligently 
for the trouble which is the cause of all 
This is medical insight, and, as Professor 
Royce says, ‘‘ The teacher who can make 
out what the child’s actual state of mind 
is, has developed the true sort of psycho- 
logical insight.” 

To develop this is to grow into a teach- 
er. “ The habit of merely judging minds 
as good or evil, without observing what 
state it is, what mental coloring, what 
inner live process, that makes them good 
or evil,” is the habit of the unprofessional 
mind; and, as Professor Royce gees on 
to say, ‘‘ this habit is so ingrained in most 
of us that it is always hard to learn to 
substitute diagnosis for mere estimation, 
and a loving study oi the process for 
mere external liking or disliking of the 
person.” <A teacher might be defined as 
one to whom everything that children do 
or say has become a sign. She thereby 
loses much careless amusement which 
other people find in their sayings and do- 
ings, and she shrinks, with a protest which 
she has often no right to express, from 
many an account of the subjects which 
are being taught to them, or the ways in 
which they have responded to some way 
of managing. She stands in the realm 
of realities, not in that of .phenomena, 
and gains thereby much more pain than 
pleasure; for, like a surgeon continually 
surrounded by children with badly set or 
deformed limbs, she at present must live 
in the company of minds that have, as a 
rule, been under the treatment of igno- 
rant and unthinking practitioners. Hu- 
man vivisection is by no means rare in 





many an American home, where most of 
the time is spent in exploiting growing 
children for the amusement or interest of 
the parenis or visitors. The child is in- 
teresting to its parents, and many a ques- 
tion is asked of it ‘** just to see what it will 
say.” Thus many a subject is suggested 
before the mind is in the proper state for 
its reception, growth according to the di- 
vine plan is thwarted, reflection confused, 
and what should have been a pleasure to 
the child becomes a pain. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
necessity of harmony between the state 
of growth of the girl’s mind and the na- 
ture of the study in which she is engaged. 
Professor James calls attention to the fact 
that every instinct has its own time of 
ripening. When the speech instinct has 
ripened, and not before, the child begins 
to talk. Earlier, when the walking in- 
stinct has come to maturity and needed 
expression, he begins to try towalk. When 
the flying instinct is ripe, the little birds 
quit the nest. It makes all the difference 
in the world whether the girl takes up a 
subject at the time when her mind is in 
the proper state for it, and those mothers 
who will not allow her to learn to read 
till she is seven years old are wrong. 
The mind has by that time passed the 
stage at which it can do without disgust 
the work necessary to learn the perfectly 
arbitrary signs that express language, 
and passively protests against the unsuit- 
able labor. Equally wrong are those 
teachers who fancy that because two girls 
of widely different ages know about the 
same amount of French, they may be put 
into the same French class. The method 
of teaching niust differ entirely with them, 
even though they should have the same 
lesson to learn from the same text-book. 
This fact is one reason why it is desirable 
to have the school so arranged that one 
teacher shall not be confined to one class, 
but shall have opportunity to act on minds 
of different ages. This tends to make bet- 
ter teachers through the varied interest 
which it promotes, and the wider outlook 
which it presents over the mind at differ- 
ent stages of growth, and we cannot have 
a good school without good teachers, no 
matter how many pupils we have. We 
must in some way keep our teachers fresh, 
or we lose the whole game. A London 
astronomer* remarks in the preface to his 

* William F. Denning, F.R.A.S., in Telescopic 
Work for Starlight Evenings. 
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recent book, ‘‘ Virtually, the observer 
himself constitutes the most important 
part of the telescope; it is useless having 
a glass of great capacity at one end ofa 
tube and a man of small capacity at the 
other.” In teaching, the teacher is the 
observer; the school, if properly organ- 
ized, is the tube; the subjects taught, the 
glass; and the girl, the heavenly body to 
be learned about. The analogy is as per- 
fect as any analogy can be between mat- 
ter and spirit. 

The true teacher does not need to be 
told of the vivid pleasure which shows it- 
self on the girl’s face when a perception 
of relations between hitherto disconnect- 
ed facts strikes across the mind, and when 
what has been so far troublesome and an- 
noying chaos, at the right question sud- 
denly slides into order and conformity to 
law. She does not need to be told, be- 
cause that is the reward she is looking 
for, and if she have the power of the teach- 
er, she can never, fail of it. Professor 
James, in his Psychology, recognizes the 
great pleasure generated by a real convic- 
tion by characterizing conviction as a lofty 
emotion. To be able to create this lofty 
pleasure, and to repeat the process till the 
child herself seeks for it, is to be a teach- 
er. But the teacher’s function is a high- 
er one than that of simply creating plea- 
sure, however high and however vivid; 
for to accomplish anything she must hold 
the attention of the pupil, and teach her 
how to bring back wandering attention ; 
and ‘‘the faculty of voluntarily bringing 
back a wandering attention over and 
over again is the very root of judgment, 
character, and will.”’ 

It is just here that the school, as a fac- 
tor in the little girl’s education, differenti- 
ates itself from the home, which should 
have prepared her for its training. Those 
schools which advertise themselves as 
like homes simply proclaim that they do 
not know what the function of either is. 
In the home the child is a part of a 
whole, held together by natural relation 
and affection; in the school the whole- 
ness is constituted by human law acting 
on individuals who are in a great degree 
independent. In the home, tenderness 
and pity come in and often save the of- 
fender from the result of her action; in 
the school they can never do so. It is 
in the school first that she feels herself 
a responsible member of a community, 
where each one has the same rights as 
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herself, and where the other members do 
not belong to her. She may defend the 
members of her own family, even though 
they do wrong, because they are hers, but 
in the school she first learns to judge ac- 
tion in and for itself as right or wrong, 
expedient or inexpedient, and this not 
alone for her, but for the community of 
which she finds herself a component 
part. Then, too, the affairs of the home 
cannot be carried on with that regard 
for absolute punctuality which marks the 
business of any well-conducted school; 
to try to do so would destroy the comfort 
of the home, for its members would feel 
all the time as if about to start on a rail- 
road journey, and that would certainly 
not be feeling at home. The school is an 
institution, in its every minutest detail 
arranged for the conscious direction of 
children, while the home must largely 
include in its purposes the comfort and 
resi of the adult members. The true home 
brings up the child as a member of a fam- 
ily, a natural relation, instructing her in 
the ways of civilized society, teaching her 
obedience and respect for her elders, rev- 
erence for authority, human and divine; 
the school receives her after this has been 
done, corrects her opinion of herself and 
her own people by putting her into rela- 
tion with the members of other families, 
makes of her a responsible member of a 
community, holds her strictly to regular- 
ity and punctuality, gradually leads. her 
to the thought of real individual respon- 
sibility by making her bear with strict 
impartiality the legitimate results of all 
her actions, makes a steady demand upon 
her voluntary attention for periods of 
time suited to her age, gives her rest at 
proper times, but demands of her always 
that work shall be work,'and play, play. 
Here she learns the difference between 
personal and impersonal authority, for 
the teacher during school hours, she 
cannot help dimly feeling, is not quite 
the same person that she is when she 
meets her elsewhere, while her mother is 
always her mother. Then, intellectually, 
she is stimulated by the company of oth- 
ers of her own age who are doing the 
same things that she is doing, and mea- 
suring herself by them, she gets her esti- 
mate of herself healthily corrected. Every 
day she comes into contact with older 
girls, the members of higher classes though 
under the same discipline, who seem to her 
very wise, and, if the school be a success- 
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ful one, very good. This opens to her 
glimpses of fields lying far beyond her 
own outlook, to the ful! sight of which 
she hopes by patient continuance in well- 
doing to attain. As she goes on, she finds 
other children in classes below her, who 
seem to her very small, and who are puz- 
zling over difficulties which she has sur- 
mounted, and who, if,as I have said be- 
fore, the school be a successful one, find 
more difficulty in self-control than she. 
Thus, in the daily and intertwined life of 
the whole school, she is living over again 
her past, and taking glimpses of the prom 
ised land of her own future, and all this, 
of incalculable value to her, could not be 
attained in her own home. 

The managing a school so that it may 
be in this way a unit, an organic unit 
the interweaving of all its parts by the 
teacher who holds it all in her conscious- 
ness—is one of the most important things 
which she has to do. In comparison 
with this, the selection of text-books is a 
very minor matter. One thing, howev- 
er is essential, and that is, that in this her 
assistants shall work intelligently with 
her. They must be of original character 
and have their own ways, for otherwise 
they would not be teachers at all, but 
they must be plastic enough to be mould 
ed into some degree of conformity with 
the thought of the head teacher, and they 
must have the capacity for growth which 
will bring them finally to seize the prin- 
ciples underlying the whole fabric, after 
which they may safely be left entirely to 
their own devices, for then they will work 
in harmony with the school. Nothing is 
sadder than a school where no two roads 
meet, where the girls go from one teacher 
with a certain set of requirements, to an 
other who makes entirely different de- 
mands, till all rules take on the appear 
ance of arbitrariness and caprice, and 
nothing has any fixed value. No lesson 
could be worse than this for a girl, who 
is by nature—or shall I say by all her 
education —inclined to look upon law 
without any comprehension of its tre 
mendous significance, and to regard her 
own whims and fancies as of equal value 
with law, because she is accustomed to 
see them so often yielded to through the 
fondness of her own people. Especially 
therefore in girls’ schools should this uni- 
ty be insisted on, for girls stand in need 
of it much more than boys. The latter 
are sure to get levelling enough when 
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they come into contact with the outside 
world, but the girl remains a sort of 
queen in her father’s house till she be- 
comes queen in that of her husband, and 
she is, as a rule, sheltered from the rude 
contact with the demands of business and 
of civil law, which is the only thing to 
make any one realize their reality. We 
never can know that a thing is hard and 
pitiless in its unyielding till we strike 
against it. Almost as bad is the school 
that puts the little girl in a class-room 
and keeps her fora whole year under the 
exclusive influence of one teacher. The 
child needs to come under differing in- 
fluences, the more the better, if the under- 
lying controlling principle be the same. 
The school must be composed of classes 
in sufficient number to cover the whole 
school life of the girl, and none of these 
classes should be too small; for the class 
must be used as a means of influence 
on each individual in it, both intellect- 
ually and morally. The differences of 
opinion among its different members, the 
different experiences of the little girls, 
the various points of view assumed as a 
result of these latter, and, above all, the 
errors that are made. afford to the skil- 
ful teacher the very best material with 
which to influence the young mind. 
Then these add to the zest with which 
she carries on the work, and therefore to 
her power. To teach a class is as much 
more inspiring than to teach a single pu 
pil as to play first violin in an orchestra 
is more inspiring than to perform on the 
jews-harp. To manage a great school of 
the kind that I have hinted at is to con- 
duct the orchestra. 

Herbart says, ‘‘Instruction must be 
carried out, first, with energy, in order 
that interest may be awakened; second, 
with breadth, in order that interest may 
be many-sided; and lastly, with unity of 
purpose, in order that intelligence may 
not be distracted.” For all of these pur- 
poses the influence of the class on the 
individual mind may be said to be im- 
peratively necessary. It is required of 
the teacher, and not unreasonably, since 
she must be an artist, that she shall con- 
tinually do the impossible, that is, that 
while she gives her whole attention to the 
one child who is reciting, she shall at ithe 
same moment be fully conscious not only 
of the presence, but also of the state of 
mind, of every other child in the class. 


Q 


Sie must always work on the class, not 


on the individual member, and must hold 
with a strong hand the whole of it, not 
only as to order, but also as to intellect- 
ual activity, under the power of her dom 
inating authority. Authority is a stum 
bling-block to the American, and perhaps 
to all those who live in our time, but all 
the more is it needed. It is quite impos 
sible to teach, in any sense of the term, 
a mind which refuses to be dominated to 
a certain degree by the teacher; and 
here comes again the impossible into the 
teacher's experience, for while she domi 
nates, she must also leave free. That the 
impossible is done, however, can never 
be doubted by any one who has watched 
the work of a recitation in skilful hands, 
and has had enough insight to feel the 
delicate reciprocal play which goes on 
all through it between teacher and class. 
Indeed there must always be ‘‘ a function 
of authority which exceeds any given 
stage of the disciple’s experience.” So 
the teacher must always be in two places 
at once—he: own mental place and that 
of her little pupil; this demands the 
greatest sensitiveness of nature on her 
part, and it is for this reason, perhaps, 
that a woman, other things being equal— 
and often where they are not perfectly 
equal—may be a far better teacher than 
a man. 

While emphasizing the absolute need 
of unity in the school, we must not for- 
get the equal need of a great degree of 
fluidity or plasticity. For we are dealing 
with human minds, and not with mate- 
rial whose laws are definitely known, and, 
as has been said before, with material of 
which no two samples are alike, and all 
sorts of adjustments are continually to be 
made. Especially is this the case in a 
private school for girls, where the pupils 
come to us from all sorts of teaching and 
worse than no teaching, and do not all 
enter classes at the same time. Here 
again the impossible demands to be done, 
for neither unity nor plasticity must be 
sacrificed; the two must be harmonized; 
and as the conditions are continually 
changing, so a constant adjustment be- 
comes necessary. All parts must contin 
ually work together for one common end. 
It is of no more significance to the teach- 
er of a school like this that a thing is 
impossible than it was to Beethoven that 
the human voice was not capable of sing- 
ing the chorus in his Ninth Symphony. 
He had nothing to do with the capacity 
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of the human voice; the music demanded 
that the chorus should be written so, and 
so accordingly he wrote it. A change- 
less school programme cannot be ar- 
ranged for an entire year, nor indeed for 
any considerable part of a year. Con- 
tinual changes become necessary, but 
these must be made with the least possi- 
ble effect upon the pupils, and the least 
possible disturbance of the regular rou- 
tine of the school. Such things can be 
done, and successfully done, but only 
when all the teachers in the school are 
always in touch, all working with a 
strong pull in the same line, and this be- 
cause they are all under control of a com- 
petent head. 

In a school thus managed, disorder be- 
comes impossible, and the problem of 
government an insignificant factor. For, 
in the first place, there is no time for the 
wandering of attention which gives room 
for disorder; and, in the second place, 
the whole spirit of the united school is 
against it. Governing does not consist 
in allowing disorder to happen and then 
punishing it. It consists in seeing every 
smallest wandering of attention at its 
very beginning, and so preventing disor- 
der. To do this, the teacher must be 
conscious of every pupil at every second. 
Nothing is easier than this when one can 
do it. The experienced teacher seems to 
have acquired a kind of sixth sense, by 
which she knows at once when she has 
lost the attention of any one of twenty 
pupils whose minds should be on the 
same subject. She feels that in that par- 
ticular part of the room the electric cur- 
rent is not running; that is all there is 
ofit. Toa certain degree, every one who 
addresses an audience has this conscious- 
ness, feels the connection between him- 
self and his hearers as a mass, and is in- 
spired or deadened by its condition; but 
the teacher must feel it with every indi- 
vidual mind of the class, and there is no 
more vital contact than that of teacher 
and pupil. Especially is the matter of 
order and government important in girls’ 
schools, where the popular mind thinks 
it to be of small consequence. But in 
this matter, as well as in that of learn- 
ing, while the mind of the guide must 
retain continually a strong dominating 
influence, the governing force must come 
from the little girl herself, and hence to 
arouse and cultivate the power of self- 
control must be the first aim in every 
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regulation of the whole school. It is 
not so much knowledge as power that 
the growing girl and the mature woman 
need, and that is what the school must, 
above all, give her, or fail lamentably of 
its mission. There can be no greater re- 
ward for a teacher than to have one of 
her girls, grown to womanhood, come to 
her and say: ‘‘I have been through such 
or such a hard experience, and I know 
that if it had not been for the self-con- 
trol which I learned in this school, I 
should have failed; but I thought of 
the school and of you, and I went through 
it. I had to come and tell you so.” 
The school to which such testimony can 
be brought is a success, and has no need 
of long rows of percentages of ninety 
nine against the names of its graduates 
in competitive examinations. But such 
testimony can be won only through the 
eternal vigilance of its principal in every 
smallest detail of its management. The 
unthinking will call her a martinet, and 
> mothers who are tender of their chil 
cren will think her severe. But the ten- 
derness which seeks to arm the woman 
for the battle of life, and to give her ade- 
quate views of her responsibility, is per- 

haps not unworthy of its name, and 

“need not fear the spight 

Of grudging foes, ne favor ask of friends, 

But in the strength of its own constant might, 
Neither to one itself nor other bends,” 


As to bad schools— schools that in 
stretching after the mint and anise and 
cumin lose all that might have given 
success—they are many. It seems some- 
times that there is no profession in which 
there is so much humbug as in that of 
education; and the utter inability of the 
parent to determine what kind of a school 
it is into which he decides to put his lit- 
tle girl has, to those who stand behind 
the scenes, very much of the pitiful. 
When, however, we think of one or two 
other professions, we doubt, and are silent. 
One is reminded of the nurse-maid who 
never stood in need of a thermometer for 
the water for the baby’s bath, because if 
the baby came out red, she knew it had 
been too hot, and if it came out blue, she 
knew it had been too cold. Too many a 
father finds, when it is too late, that he 
made a mistake in the school to which 
he trusted the training of his little girl. 
But how could he have known before ? 
There was much shrewdness in the em- 
ployer who, quite unmindful of the ap- 
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plicant’s having afterwards been gradu- 
ated from Yale, engaged him at once as 
soon as he knew that he had been ex- 
pelled from a certain university. For a 
girl to have been at some schools for any 
length of time is a certificate of frivolity, 
lack of consistent purpose and thorough 
what is of far more conse 
quence, of any real reverence for truth or 
her own womanhood. 


ness, and, 


Dr. Fitch says, ‘‘ Human beings, wheth 
er male or female, come into the world 
not only ‘to get a living,’ but to live; 
and the life they live depends largely on 
what they know and care about, upon 
the breadth of their intellectual sympa 
thy, upon their love of truth, upon their 
power of influencing and inspiring other 
minds”; and ‘‘even if the knowledge or 
power may seem to have no bearing at 
definite 
duties of a woman, yet if it be felt by its 
make life 


all upon the special business or 
possessor to full. more 
more interesting and better 
living, no other justification is 
needed for placing the largest opportuni- 
within her Two points in 
these words deserve special notice — the 
first, that if 


more 
varied, and 
worth 
ties reach.” 


is the satisfaction of the wo- 


man herself in the knowledge acquired, 
and not the opinion of the outside world, 


which decide what she should 
study; and the second, the stress which 
Dr. Fitch lays upon the desirability of 
rendering her life more varied than it 


has been in the past. 


should 


For these have a 
bearing on the arrangement of the school 
studies for the littie girl, though they are 
often entirely left out of account by those 
who are ready to tell the teacher what 
should be done in school. While it is 
true that knowledge should be varied—a 
little in many directions is far better, per- 
haps, than a great deal in only one—it 
still must be insisted on that the main ob- 
ject of the school is not to couvey infor- 
mation, but, if the term may be used with- 
out offence, to make the girl ‘‘ level-head- 
ed,” so that she shall have possession of 
herself, and be able to meet any demands, 
no matter how unexpected, which may 
front her in the years to come. Profess- 
or James says, and truly, ‘‘To give pow- 
er to suspend belief in presence of an 
emotionally exciting idea is the highest 
result of education.” But Professor Wil- 
liam G. Hale had said this. before him, 
and not only theoretically, but practical- 
ly, in every Freshman recitation in his 
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class-room at Cornell University, for the 
power to suspend belief is the very es 
sence of all the teaching to translate. 
There could be no more apt illustration 
of the way in which character is affected 
for better or worse by intellectual teach- 
ing—which at first sight would seem to 
have no connection with morals 
the way in which those students are 
taught to suspend their judgment over an 
ablative or genitive till the rest of the 
sentence has shown which ablative or 
genitive it really is. No woman who 
has been taught after this model will be 
very likely in difficult circumstances to 
make up her mind as to a course of action 
till she has carefully taken note of all 
the elements which should go to form a 
decision. And if this were the character- 
istic of American women, how it would 
transform American homes! 


than 


The girls who go to private schools are, 
as a rule, from families of at least mod 
erate wealth. But in our fluctuating 
country this is no proof that they will 
go through their lives without feeling the 
necessity of doing something at some 
time for their own support or the sup 
port of others. What that will we 
cannot tell, for the march of invention is 
so swift that if we should prepare the 
girl for any one industry, she might find 
herself unable to make her living out of 
it when the need should come. She will 
probably be, we may say, a wife and a 
mother. But if we assume this, we still 
do not know how to fit her for the duties 
of those positions in a definite way. The 
best thing still is to make the most of 
a woman we out of her, and then 
to trust the disciplined woman we have 
fashioned to answer for herself the de- 
mands to come to her in the misty future, 
which she will see, and which she can 
judge, but which we shall not see, and 
which no man can foretell. The prov- 
ince of education is to lift the individual 
out of her naturalness, and not to allow 
her to remain in it. All education is 
this. The child would prefer tw take 
her food in her fingers, for it is natural 
to her to do so; but education takes her 
immediately in hand, and makes her eat 
in the way not of nature, but of civiliza- 
tion. There is no natural way of edu- 
sation; it is all completely unnatural, 
and must be so. The natural child pro- 
tests against discipline of whatever kind, 
and seeks to follow her cravings; but 


be 


can 
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out of this fools’ paradise—which would 
be no paradise at all, as her teacher knows 
she must be driven, and out of it she 
must be kept, though it be with a flaming 
sword. It has been said that the natural 
man washes up on the shores of know- 
ledge as the shipwrecked Irishman on the 
desert island, exclaiming: ‘‘Is any gov- 
ernment established in this country? If 
so, ’m agin it!” This not too strongly 
illustrates the opposition made by the 
natural mind to the training necessary 
for its attainment of the stature which 
rightfully belongs to it as heir of all the 
ages. If the home do its work well, the 
teacher and the school is 
comparatively easy; but there are too 
many American families, as every teach- 
er knows, where this work has not been 
done, and where, consequently, much ef- 
fort has to be spent in supplementing the 
lack of skill or the foolish indulgence of 
the mother. When a little six-year-old 
girl on her first day at school tries to 
strike her teacher over the head with her 
heavy slate because she is told to do 
some little thing, we may not unreasona- 
bly assume that that home has failed of 
its purpose, if indeed it ever had any. 
The main object of the school may be 
said to be to create character, and for this 
end it should seize upon every opportunity 
of strengthening the will and of making 
it controlled and consecrated. There is 
no lesson and no regulation which may 
not be consciously used for this; and 
when everything is used for this purpose, 
everything will fall into its proper place, 
and the school will be what it should be. 
The soul, which is the person, is not divi- 
sible ; we cannot work on the intellect 
without affecting the play of the feelings; 
nor can there be in the life of man or wo- 
man any great moral lapse without the 
intellect’s suffering. Wherever God's 
distinctions are blurred in any one of the 
so-called faculties of the soul, the power 
of distinction is blurred in all. The soul 
is one, and any school will be a failure, 
no matter how much money it may make, 
where this truth does not stand at the 
foundation of every detail of its work. 
Two hundred years ago Mary Astell wrote, 
as she was pleading for a wider education 
for her countrywomen, ‘‘ The great secret 
of education lies in affecting the soul with 
a lively sense of what is truly its perfec- 
tion, and exerting the most ardent desires 
after it.” We can find no wiser word in 
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all the pedagogical societies of today. I 
quote also, as bearing on the same point, 
from an article by the Rev. L. A. Griffin 
in the Unitarian Review: ‘‘ The teacher 
reflects not ‘What shall I have when | 
am forgotten?’ but ‘ What shall I be when 
I forget? When all I know has vanish- 
ed, leaving only its effect on character, 
what shall I have? Shall the inner man 
recall his aliment any more than the out- 
In both alike it passes away, for its 
function is fulfilled; it was not to be 
stored, but assimilated. Men will here- 
after boast of what they knew no more 
than of what they ate. There is naught 
we know now that we may need to know 
hereafter, but what we are now, in every 
worthy quality of the spirit, that we must 
needs be, so long as it pleases God to con- 
tinue us in life.” It might be well for 
teachers to ponder these things in their 
hearts. 

The teachers who attain to and hold 
this doctrine firmly, carrying it out in 
every smallest detail of their daily work, 
constitute the profession, and they need 
no diploma from any school of pedagogy. 
The rest belong more or less to a trade- 
union, which seasons talk with the 
usual amount of cant. Next to religious 
cant there is nothing so disgusting as edu- 
cational cant. The members of the pro- 
fession are all artists, and they live in re- 
gions and partake of divine pleasures of 
which the world knows not. In the great 
future professional Verein, if this ever 
exist, they will associate with Theodore 
Thomas, whose whole career, as George 
William Curtis says, has been a campaign 
of education, ‘‘ because of its dignity, its 
absolute fidelity to a high ideal, and its 
total freedom from charlatanry of every 
kind.” But such company as this is to 
be won only by a very high quality of 
courage and persistence. Of the forces at 
work tending in the other direction, we 
may know more clearly when we come 
to consider some of the conditions under 
which the teacher of the private school 
for girls must work in any American city. 

Professional teachers know that they 
cannot test the worth of their effect on 
their pupils by abstract arithmetical signs. 
They know that the girl is not an arith- 
metical problem, but a living soul, and 
they are ever aiming at moral and edu- 
cational influences, to which marks and 
daily percentages are only impediments. 
Sometimes they labor for these ends un- 
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der fetters which make of their most 
worthy efforts only continual failures. I 
know of two strong women at this mo- 
ment who are working under protest as 
heads of large schools, because they can 
not get authority from the trustees of the 
schools to abolish the use of what one of 


} 


them wittily calls *‘ weak stimulants” to 
induce her girls to study. She sees the 
evil effect of the marks, prizes, and re 
wards which are daily and yearly given, 
and knows that she is gaining only a fac- 
titious suecess while she is using them. 
Again and again she has begged to be 
allowed to abolish the whole old system, 
and to show what she could do, both in- 
tellectuallyand morally, if shecould bring 
to bear only the real stimulant of interest 
in work for the work’s sake. She has 
represented the evil effects, which she 
cannot avoid seeing, on the characters of 
the girls; but her protest has been so far 
of no use, and she does the best she can, 
knowing that the whole tendency is in the 
wrong direction, but unable to straighten 
it. The other in the same situation came 
to me a few years ago with the question 
how, since she was not allowed to do the 
educationally right thing, she was to di- 
minish as far as possible the evil effect of 
the wrong order. After a long conver 
sation, in which she showed by her ques 
tions that she knew exactly what she 
wanted to get at, she said, with a deep 
sigh, ‘‘I see; it is of no use to try any- 
thing unless you can make the thing 
right from the bottom up.”’ She had got 
1 new insight into the way in which a 
school might be founded so on principle 
that ‘‘ the stout-hearted trunk below and 
the firm-set roots” would take care of the 
branches and the twigs, out to the farthest 
little tips, but it grew for her in a land 
that was very far off. 

[am sure that I utter the simple truth 
when I say that if the private schools for 
girls are failing to-day, they are failing 
not primarily because of the low aims or 
the lack of insight of the women who 
stand at their heads. I know, and pretty 
well, a great many principals of girls’ 
schools, and I know that in a large major- 
ity of cases they want and try to do bet- 
ter things for their girls than the mothers 
will let them do. They deserve that some 


one who knows should make widely pub- 

lic this testimony to their character and 

their aspirations, as well as to the dis- 

couragement under which they are forced 
Vou, LXXXIV.—No. 504.—91 


to do their daily work. An English wo- 
man said lately, in the London Journal 
of Education, with a keenness of insight 
for which every teacher will respect her: 
“is England the choice of schools is al- 
most entirely in the hands of the parents; 
but here [in America] it is very frequent- 
ly entirely left to the children, and as at 
the end of every school year pupils are 
free to leave without notice, the principal 
is obliged to de pend for her school con 
nection on the whims and caprices of 
the girls. This necessitates a constant at- 
tention to their comfort and happiness, 
which, though beneficial in many respects, 
is apt to allow the consideration of tem- 
porary ease to overrule that of the girl’s 
highest good.” The iruth is that there 
are to-day in every American city a large 
number of highly educated and cultivated 
women of the noblest character and aims 
who are too often literally at the mercy of 
the whims and caprices of a lot of ignorant, 
often under-bred, and petted little girls. 

The conditions under which the girls’ 
private school must exist remain to be 
more fully spoken of. The average mo 
ther is most especially anxious that her 
little girl shall not suffer from the home 
treatment which she feels was a mistake 
in her own case; but instead of consid- 
eriag from any philosophical point of 
view the treatment which is needed, tak- 
ing into account the different nature of 
the child, the different circumstances, and 
the different influences which are around 
her, and then making and working upon 
a reasonable plan, she resolves to do only 
the diametrical opposite of that which 
was done with herself. As the little girl 
grows up, she does the same with her own 
children, and thus there results in one 
family a pulse of sternness and indul 
gence which bids fair to perpetuate it- 
self, not in favor of advancement, unless 
there can be secured for the girls of this 
generation what I have already referred 
to as being the chief end of all education 
—an ability to poise the judgment in the 
presence of emotionally exciting causes. 
If we can secure this, we have secured 
potentially everything. It must be no- 
ticed, however, that this assumes the ex 
istence of the cultivation of something 
that can be called judgment—a thing 
hardly to be tested by the percentages 
which so many schools produce as evi- 
dence that they have done the work right- 
fully belonging to them. 
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Parents may be roughly divided into 


two classes—those, to use a proverbial 
expression, to whom all their own geese 
are and those who are persuaded 
that there is a 


middle class, but it is so very smali that 


swans; 


their swans are geese; 
it may almost be disregarded in a de- 
to the 


class is quite as large as the first. 


second 
Then, 


again, with regard to confidence in their 


scription. Strange say, 


own judgment, they may be divided also 
those who no 
the teacher, and be- 

very angry if they are offered; 
those will not be satisfied till 
she tells them whether they shall put 
corned ham into the 
sandwiches which the child is to bring 


into two classes aesire 


suggestions from 
come 
and who 
beef, tongue, or 


for luncheon if they should decide to send 
her to that Between the danger 
of offending if we suggest anything, and 


school. 


that of offending if we do not at once 
answer categorically any question which 
may be sprung upon us, the problem of 
first conversations with parents presents 
considerable difficulty. 

The teacher's position in the education- 
al world is that of the physician, and not 
that of the trained nurse; this is a point 
which is not generally understood, and 
that on. It is 
as respectable nurse as to be a 


one needs to be insisted 


to be a 


doctor, but the fact remains that if you 
are competent to be the latter, you do not 
consent to be put by the relations of the 


patient into the place of the former. 
What physician would accept a case if the 
father and mother of the little patient, 
to say nothing of the aunts and uncles 
and grandmothers, were to prescribe the 
medicines, and he were expected only to 
give them? And yet this is exactly what 
parents too often propose to do in the 
case of the education of their girls. There 
is no fancy in this statement. I have 
known of a father who took five children 
at once out of a school, though he had en- 
gaged places for them months before, be- 
cause the teacher arranged to change 
study for one of the five; the girl 
gaining nothing in the study which was 
to be dropped, and the one proposed was 
in the same line, and yet, by its difference 
and novelty, might be hoped to accom- 
plish that which the other had failed to 
do. That was the judgment of the teacher, 
and she had known the girl for years and 
understood her character, as she did that 
of every other girlin her school. She de- 


one 
was 
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clined to be put in the position of a nurse, 
and to teach the child only what the par- 
ent prescribed. It was a question of 
principle, and of respect for the profes- 
sion. The five sisters left the 
The father was a physician. This story 
could be paralleled over and over again 
from the remembrance of every profes- 
sional teacher. 

One often regrets that she cannot, at 
least for a time, live in a country where 
the question of precedence is fixed, and 
sometimes looks back longingly to the 
caste system of India. It is easy to 
remember the time when many a New 
England village, at least, had circles of 
what was really ‘‘the best society,” into 
which no amount of wealth could give 
entrance. We all know that there was 
such a time even in New York, but that 
time is long gone by; it takes people of 
steady heads to live there now and not 
get drawn into the great currents of so 
ciety which swirl around them, not to de- 
sire to make as much show as their neigh 
bors, not to have all simple and sweet 
home life spoiled by the outside influences. 
It is doubly hard if one has lately come 
into possession of money, and sees the 
whole city filled with all sorts of indul- 
gences and show which bis money can 
purchase. So it often happens that a 
family which, if it had lived in some 
country place, would have been a delight 
to see, gets carried off its feet by the mad 
rush of the currents around it, fascinated 
by the glitter, and loses all its own char- 
acter by becoming one more of the strug- 
gling drops which are trying to overtop 
each other in the social ocean. Now the 
private schools for girls, as has been said 
before, are composed almost entirely of 
daughters of wealthy families, and the 
parents are subject to all these influences. 

It is a hard thing to utter, and yet it is 
the truth, that the mothers do not really 
mean What they say when they tell you 
that what they ardently desire is the best 
education possible for their girls. They 
may think so, but what they really want 
for the little girl is that she shall grow 
up into what an English woman says 
‘we expect American girls to be—bright, 
witty, apparently intelligent, and possess- 
ed of sufficient knowledge to conceal an 
ignorance of which they may or may not 
be conscious.” The President of Wel- 
lesley College once showed a foreign 
gentleman who was supposed to have a 


school. 
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great interest in education, 
ings. He listened to 
students, 


over the build 
the work of the 
all the beautiful 
things which had been provided, and as 
he said farewell at the 
with great interest, ‘‘ This is all very fine, 
but may I venture to ask, how does it af- 
fect their 
its own suggestion. 


eager saw 


door, remarked, 


chances 2?” The story carries 
It is really true that 


what the mother is in many cases think 


ing of, when she selects a school for her 
% 
i 


cirl, is not whether the teaching is 
what it ought to be, but how association 
with the girls already members of the 
school in will ‘affect her 
To a real teacher the tardily 
acquired knowledge that the school to 
which she has given her life and all her 
power is recarded 
‘** Exchange,” 


question 
chances.”’ 


simply as a social 
only as a means by which 
some young woman may press her way 
into a certain comes as an insult. 
If that is what the school is for, were it 
not better to do 
this ? 


‘ set,” 


work than 
Pearls are very beautiful things, 


any other 
and it takes much deep-sea diving where 
the billows go over one’s head to gain 
them. She may perhaps find some bitter 
consolation for her pain by recognizing 
the fact that people do not hesitate to use 
the churches of the city for the same pur- 
pose, but her work drags heavily after the 
discovery has been made. 

The girls that attend private schools 
—mostly from the moneyed class 
scarcely any 


have 
remembrance of nursery 
life, and of simple games and pleasures. 
From their earliest years they have been 
satiated with all sorts of ingenious toys, 
fit things for adults, but not for children. 
Many of them have spent every summer 
of their lives in large hotels, amusing the 
loungers on the piazzas with their speeches 
and their dresses; they have been care- 
fully shielded from pain and trial of any 
kind. Effort has been a stranger to them. 
What wonder that it is difficult to lead 
them to make real and persistent effort 
on their school tasks! What wonder that 
they balk at any honest and unsparing 
work! Many of them are under the spell 
of hereditary tendencies handed down 
from ancestors of varied nationality, who 
earned their bread by the sweat of their 
brows and the skill of their hands, while 
their children and grandchildren have 
nothing todo. Among no children, per- 
haps, is the tendency to mental meclian- 
ism so strong as among the Americans. 
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It is not, perhaps, entirely the fault of 
the teachers that this tendency has had its 
course and been glorified in our schools. 
But it is the teacher’s great duty to fight 
it, if she would produce in never so small 
a degree out of these languid, amusement 
desiring minds anything which may be 
fit to stand the storm and strain of life 
to 

~ keep at bay 
The changeful April sky of chance 


And the stro g tide of circumstance.” 


Few people realize in the least degree 
the change in the popular philosophy 
which, in this country especially, has 
transformed the whole aspect of teaching 
within forty years. Miss Beale, the well- 
known principal of the college for girls 
at Cheltenham, England, says: ‘‘ The tab- 
ula rasa theory of Locke, the impression- 
ist, has given way to the mixed idealism 
of Kant, who emphasizes the constructive 
power of the mind; and for passive crea- 
tions we have substituted the theory of 
active development. thought 
rather of the child as acted upon; now we 


Once we 
think more of making her active, of invig- 
orating, of showing her how to learn.” It 
is probable that not many have realized 
how all-powerful has been this influence 
in every smallest school-room in the land. 
There could be beautiful and 
striking example of the secondary nature 
of the work of education, and none more 
wonderful in showing the fruitful power 
of really great thoughts—how they filter 
down and penetrate the strata of thought 
and life which would seem farthest re- 
moved from them. The teacher of chil- 
dren now does not keep in mind the 
subject she is teaching so much as the 
mind of the child; that it is which she 
is working on, and the studies are only 
the that are used; it is the live 
mind of the child that she is watching, 
and by its reactions she directs her labor. 
The parent should decide upon the school 
to which the little girl is to go by the 
best light he has, and when the decision 
is made he should leave the child to the 
teacher, in the same way as he would 
leave the arrangement of the pipes in his 
house to the best plumber he knows. If 
the teacher be not better fitted to direct 
the education of the child than is the par- 
ent, then she is not a fit person to be at 
the head of the school, or, indeed, to teach 
at all. 

In addition to all these conditions un- 
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der which, at least in America, the school 
has to work, there must not be forgotten 
the present excited state of the public 
mind with regard to education. This pro- 
duces, to supply a constantly increasing 
demand for better results, a vast number 
of new ‘‘ systems” and * crazes,”’ towards 
which the teacher is pushed if she have 
not strength enough to keep steady in 
her course The schools do not depend 
so much as of old on the services of 
teachers or lecturers who come in only 
for special hours, and who therefore can- 
not work into the general effect of the 
whole school, and this is well. But, on 
the other hand, we have all sorts of so- 
called new ways presented. I think if 
Pestalozzi and Froebel were now living, 
they would ask for new names, so weary 
would they be of having all sorts of crude 
and absurd labor ascribed to them, though 
the spirit in which they worked is in the 
schools—especially the girls’ schools—to- 
day everywhere. But to do just what 
they did in other countries, circumstances, 
and times is to destroy that spirit. Then 
we have those who claim a great discov- 
ery in the ‘‘natural method” of teach- 
ing, and who forget that the natural or- 
der of acquisition must always differ 
widely from the logical order of expo- 
sition. In the study of languages these 
people would have us throw away all that 
we have already gained of facility, and 
reduce ourselves to a state of primitive 
ignorance, assuming that because a child 
through his poverty is obliged to learn 
in such a way, we with our experience 
and stored minds must also do so. They 
would have the carpenter throw away 
his tools and build houses with his hands, 
or the implements which he should be 
able to fashion for himself, not those 
which the practice of all the ages has 
given him as his birthright. They forget 
that the child mind and that of the adult 
are so different as to be almost of differ- 
ent stuff, and insist upon teaching us as 
if we were children, in spite of our hum- 
ble protest that we are no longer so. 
They remind us of the old people who 
used to insist upon it that we should go 
to bed when and because the chickens 
went to roost. Even in our childhood 
we dimly felt that the reasoning was 
faulty somewhere, long before we timid- 
ly ventured to suggest that we were not 
chickens, and also that we did not go to 
roost. Because a child who knew no- 
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thing had to learn English in the ‘‘ natu- 
ral way”—though even this assertion is 
not absolutely true as it stands—it does 
not follow that she must learn French in 
the same way after slie has acquired some 
knowledge of English, and it by no means 
follows that any foreigner who may have 
immigrated is the best teacher for her. 
The manual-training craze is one of the 
latest. It is true that for a joint to fit 
or a seam to go into its place without a 
wrinkle, the maker must work with ac- 
curacy; but it is also true that she must 
be accurate with an example in arithme 

tic if she is to solve it, and there is no 
one of all the qualities claimed to be won 
for the mind by manual training which 
cannot also be secured without it, if the 
school be what it ought to be. ‘The col 

leges for women were expected to raise 
the level of teaching in the girls’ schools, 
and some principals have gone so far as 
to say that in future they will have none 
but college-trained women for teachers. 
But it is a great disadvantage to a teach- 
er to have been for four years entirely 
out of touch with children and with the 
regulations which, not in place in a col 

lege, are yet imperatively necessary in a 
school for children. And, again, the new 
methods of teaching penetrate the col 

leges slowly. The larger pari of the 
work in them is, as it should be with 
comparatively mature minds, in the form 
of lectures, not of recitations, and gen- 
erally the coilege graduate is entirely 
ignorant of what a recitation is. It 
takes her a long time to get out of the 
ways to which she has been accustomed, 
and io grasp the conditions under which 
she must labor with the mind of the 
child, so poor in material, and generally 
so wanting in anything that can be ¢all- 
ed imagination. To know about a sub- 
ject and to know about teaching it are 
two entirely different things. What we 
do need for those intending to teach is a 
normal school with a course of at least 
a year at the top of the college course. I 
‘an imagine no more delightful work, 
unless it be giving a child its first lessons 
in language, than to have the manage- 
ment of such aschool: but such a school, 
with the competent teacher at its head, 
lies far in the future. Towards it, all the 
psychologists are working. In view of 
the great problems which teaching pre- 
sents, and the great value of wide experi- 
ence in it, it might be worth while for the 
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colleges to insert a course in Humility for 
the last part of the Senior year, especial- 
ly for the benefit of those who are pro- 
posing to teach. The profession to which 
Dr. Arnold belonged is not to be stormed 
by girls simply because they have read 
Latin and Greek, and the questions which 
waylay its every step are not to be so 
lightly settled. 

For the girls’ school the question of 
health isa grave one. If the children in 
the average American home were proper- 
ly fed, properly dressed, and properly ex- 
ercised, if they had plenty of fresh air 
and plenty of sleep, if they were allowed 
to grow in quietness, with simple plea- 
sures, and in an atmosphere undisturbed 
by the passions and ambitions of the 
grown-up world, our task would indeed 
be easy. If the mothers could understand 
that health and activity of the mind are 
an essential to health of the body, we 
should be in a sort of paradise. There is 
one phrase which I am sure no teacher of 
girls who may read these pages will be 
able to see without a smile. It is this: 
‘*Health is the first consideration.” It 
generally comes from the lips of mothers 


of homes where little if any reasonable 
thought is given to the question of health 
till the doctor becomes a frequent visitor, 


and kindly provides this formula. The 
teacher can do nothing with a child if 
she be not healthy. To her, indeed, health 
is the first consideration, and all her ef- 
But 
such as the mothers have made the chil- 
dren that they bring to us to teach, we 
have to work with them, and to do the 
best we can. This is little enough in 
many Gases. 

I have noted some few of the difficult 
conditions under which the teacher of 
a private school for girls has to live. If 
she have no one dependent upon her so 
as to make the money-success of her en- 
terprise a matter of life or death, even 
in that case she will need all the persis- 
tence of Grant and all the dash and cour- 
age of Sherman to carry her for years 
along the paths which she is under bonds 
to her profession to follow, and to be true 
to herself and to justice. Personal in- 
fluence must have no power to make her 
think of surrendering a principle; fail- 
ure arising from causes entirely beyond 
her control to carry out her plans for 
the whole school or for individuals must 
not avail to weaken her courage; she 


forts are towards its maintenance. 
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must learn to live above immediate re- 
sults and in the region of purposes. If 
she be not too much hampered by pecun 
iary needs for herself or for those dearer, 
she may carry out her ideal, and do really 
good and lasting work to a limited extent. 
If, however, she be so hampered, we should 
blame not her so much as the unthinking 
demand of the public which has forced 
her to surrender, as she often does, though 
at the cost 


spect. 


of some of her own self-re 
If the object of a school be simp) y 
to make money, then, of course, it falls 
under the head of business enterprises, 
and anything short of dishonesty is al 
lowable. If the school is to be kept up, 
pupils must be found for it; and it is so 
easy to agree to do this or that thing to 
secure two or three pupils when the last 
year’s accounts showed a deficit! It is 
only to throw a handful of incense into 
the flame perpetually burning on the al 
tar of * And yet this cannot be 
To hold a school up to the highest 
standard of excellence, and this by un- 
ceasing vigilance, is one thing; to man- 
age it so as to make the most money and 
to gain the most friends, is another. The 
teacher who tries to do both will prob- 
ably not succeed in the first. The aim 
must be single, and the purpose unfalter 
ing, the courage lofty, and there must be 
no looking for results; they are in safe 
hands, and do not belong to the worker. 
As to the studies which should hold the 
foremost place in a school for girls, it may 
be said that they should not be mathe- 
matics, the training power of which lies 
along a very narrow track. It is hardly 
worth while to force very much work 
here if the girl be not inclined to it, this 
because it is wasted labor, not simply be- 
cause she does not like the subject. I 
believe, although there are minds that 
seem to lack entirely the mathematical 
sense, that in most of the cases where 
there exists a thorough dislike of arith- 
metic, it is simply because of poor teach- 
ing at the beginning. In some of these 
cases, if the pupil be not too old, the evil 
may be remedied; but if she is, we may 
often flank the trouble by algebra under 
good teaching; and this is a far better way 
than keeping her on arithmetic when she 
is really too old to be studying it. In 
mathematics, perhaps, more than in any 
other branch, we too seldom have children 
intrusted to us till they have been al- 
ready spoiled in the hands of anxious 
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done. 
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parents who are not teachers, or of igno 
rant nursery governesses. In fact, in 
private schools in America too often we 
get no chance at the girl’s mind till it is 
already half-spoiled; and then, after we 
have done all we can to remedy the trou- 
ble, and are just getting her where she 
can do something, she is taken away from 
us to go into society. Our work is thus 
cut at both ends, and it is not our fault, 
but our misfortune, that we do so little. 
There exists of late years a widely 
spread impression that natural science 
should be the main object of study. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that sci- 
ence is not a mere collection of facts, but 
a system of laws deduced according to 
some principle of wise selection from 
them, and all facts are not of the same 
value. There would be no object, scien- 
tifically speaking, in measuring the length 
and width of rose petals and carefully 
noting the same in neat little books. The 
lessons given in many schools under the 
head of natural science are not lessons in 
science at all. The child’s mind is not 
up to the level of scientific teaching, and 
all that it can do in the line of nature is 
to collect or to learn facts, which, because 
it has no means of classification, soon 
drop out of the memory. Fortunate is it 
that they do so; it is difficult to imagine 
where we should get sensible women 
enough to run the world for the next 
generation if God had not mercifully 
given to children the power of forget- 
ting. The main thing to be gained by 
lessons in natural science is a feeling of 
reverent wonder for the Creator. The 
moral lessons which may be thrown in 
as one traces His ways of working in 
mineral, plant, and animal, such as econ- 
omy, foresight, care, adaptation of means 
to ends, and order, are of great value; in 
fact, this is perhaps the best chance that 
we have for moral teaching. But the 
disciplinary value of these studies for 
young children is greatly exaggerated; 
and we must never forget that with chil- 
dren it is the disciplinary value of a study 
that we, as teachers, have first to consider. 
The main part of education comes after 
the school days are over. If the school 
succeed in putting the girl in possession 
of herself, so that she may be able to use 
her faculties intelligently for her future 
growth, and open to her paths of rest and 
refuge from the too pressing care, or per- 
haps the otherwise overpowering sorrow 








which may come to her, it has done its 
work. As an English educational writer 
asks, is the value of natural science-teach- 
ing practical, cultural, or disciplinary? 
Questions such as this form a large and, 
I might almost say, the chief part of th« 

teacher’s work, though the parent who 
wants more time given to natural science 
has probably not been aware of their ex 

istence. and yet sets her opinion over 
against yours with an amusing assump 

tion that it is of equal weight. I doubt 
whether in any other profession this is 
so much the case. 

When we come to language in all its 
varied manifestations, we have reached a 
subject which affords unlimited scope for 
disciplinary work,while at the same time 
it opens fields of pleasure and profit that 
are practically infinite. It is often said 
with great unction that to study natural 
science is to become acquainted with the 
works of God, while to study language is 
to spend our time over the works of man. 
But it is hard to see why the nest of the 
bird and the cell of the bee are more di 
vine, or can do more good to the mind, 
than the wonderful vessel of language 
which man has shaped and fashioned to 
save and bear down the stream of time 
for the advantage of those who are to 
come all that he has done and thought, 
‘*that nothing be lost.” In language we 
have, as has been said, ‘‘ a condensed gen 
eralization of human experience.” W hat 
could be a more valuable tool for us? It 
is foolishness to compare words and things 
to the intended disadvantage of the for- 
mer. Words are things, and of all the in 
ventions which man has painfully thought 
out, they are the most important things. 
To language, then, we should assign the 
first and the largest part in the school 
course, not only because of its unequalled 
disciplinary power, but because of the 
fields of pleasure and of further discipline 
which it opens up. As to which language 
we should take first, after the vernacular 
has been in some measure acquired, for 
disciplinary purposes, ‘‘ that would be most 
successful which is in its idiom most re- 
mote from the reader’s own, and in its 
literature most rich and varied.” This 
is, of course, the Latin,* which, in the 
hands of a skilful teacher, will do more 


* “Both Latin and German are at a stage in 
which structure is more exposed to view than it is 
in the maturer languages of Greek and French.” 
Earle’s ‘‘ English Prose,” p. 508. 
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in the way of discipline and of develop- 
ment, even for little girls of nine or ten, 
than any other subject, while at the same 
time it affords so much solid enjoyment 
that under such circumstances the Latin 
lesson is the last one which they would 
miss, and that for which they will beg to 
be allowed to come to school, be the wea- 
ther never so stormy. With a year’s 
Latin taught in this way, all paths are 
open. French builds itself on it, and 
comparisons between the idioms of the 
three languages offer unlimited advan- 
tages for all sorts of perceptions, and for 
the training of the growing judgment. 
When by-and-by German is added, these 
opportunities are still more enlarged. 
But by that time the girl is reading with 
facility difficult French constructions, and 
her English is so well in hand that she 
may with advantage be allowed to drop 
her Latin (if, indeed, she do not beg to be 
allowed to continue it for her own plea- 
sure When such a result is reached, we 
may feel measurably satisfied. There is 
no more valuable training than transla- 
tion, by which I do not mean substituting 
one word for another, but the ** reducing 
of the actual to fluidity by breaking up its 
literal sequence,” and then crystallizing 
it again in another idiom. There is no 
school task more valuable in inducing the 
state of mind which suspends the judg- 
ment, waiting till all the circumstances 
which can by any possibility bear upon its 
conclusion have been fairly recognized 
and weighed—a habit of mind which is 
one of the highest results of education. 
It is impossible here to do more than to 
hint at the possibilities of the different 
lines of study in esthetics, history, and 
literature. But I should say all in one 
word in saying that the main object of 
all teaching in a private school for girls 
should be disciplinary, and that the pro- 
portion in which different studies are able 
to serve this end should decide the rela 
tive amount of time given tothem. The 
order in which they should be taken up 
must be decided not only by their relative 
dependence, but by the mental readiness 
of the pupil. To decide this is the fune 
tion of the teacher, and her diagnosis must 
shape the prescription. There is, how- 
ever, one more consideration ‘of prime 
importance—the mental advance should 
be always along the whole line at once. 
I mean by this that there should never 
be a time in the girl’s whole school course 


Yo" 


when she is not employed at the same 
time in all the different departments of 
human acquisition, if her culture is to be 
in any degree worthy of the mame. She 
should not be allowed to spend much 
time on arithmetic and almost none on 
language; neither should she study even 


language to the exclusion of history or 
natural science. Every branch of human 
knowledge should supplement, confirm, 


and support the others. That is a poor 
school where the pupil does not find that 
nothing can exist apart from other things, 
and where, through the mutual under 
standing and constant harmony of the 
teachers, she does not find the same per 
sistent thoughts coming up in all the les 
sons. In no other way can her work be 
rendered a whoie to her, and if it be not 
so, it will be of little use, as it will cer 
tainly give her no pleasure. When we 
hear the girls in recess discussing some 
point in a lesson instead of dress and the 
theatre celebrities, we know that the first 
step has been gained—that of creating in 
terest and of making knowledge for itself 
an object of desire. Till this has been 
done, nothing has been done 

The work of the school should be by 
recitations, and not by lectures; and a re- 
citation does not consist in asking ques- 
tions and_receiving answers which have 
been learned beforehand, as many seem 
to think. In order to show what it re 
ally is in the mind and purpose of the 
modern teacher, I may quote from an 
article in a Journal of Education It 
comes, as most of the new life in the pro 
fession does come, from the West—from 
8.8. Park, of St. Cloud, Minnesota. ‘* We 
may roughly define the act of reciting as 
that mode of the pupil’s thinking which 
is under the systematic and continuous 
direction of the teacher's superior insight 
and skill. The teacher carries on a train 
of thought by means of which she ap 
plies means to stimulate the pupil to act 
this way or that, as she may propose 
The pupil exercises her power of thought 
under the guidance of the teacher. The 
function of the teacher is intellectual 
stimulation and direction; that of the 
pupil is free exercise of her powers, re 
ceiving aid only when she cannot go for 
ward by herself. The subject is a series 
of symbols and ideas independent of 
teacher and pupil, which both translate 
into intelligent insight into some phase 
of life and its conditions and results. 
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The teacher rethinks her own thinking 
in the light of the expression her pupil 
gives to the idea she is seeking to master, 
Double consciousness furnishes the iutel- 
ligent condition for action upon the pu- 
pil Second, the teaching act consists in 
directing the pupil’s attention so that she 
recombines ideas already in her thought, 
In 
other words, the object of a recitation is 
not much to find out what the girl 
knows, as to make her think, and lead 
her into right ways of thinking, and in 
every recitation the teacher should always 
be clear in her own mind as to just what 
she wants to accomplish in that particular 
hour, and aim straight for it every min- 
ute 


and thus suggests new conceptions.” 


sO 


as Goethe says, ‘‘directly if in fa- 
vorable circumstances, but if in unfavor- 
able by circuitous paths, in which, how- 
ever, we are always approaching the di- 
rect path.” It will be noticed that, as I 
have said before, the teacher’s mind must 
always dominate, and also that there can 
be no recitation, properly so called, which 
does not essentially consist in the play of 
thought continually going on between 
teacher and taught. It is this which 
gives charm to the work, and lends to it 
fascinating interest, no matter how often 
one may teach a subject; for though the 
subject may remain somewhat the same, 
no one of the other two factors can be the 
same at any two times. 
tions are infinite. 

Much has been said lately of the neces- 
In 
the abstract meaning of the word there 
can no such thing as thoronghness 
with a child; her knowledge, from the 
very nature of the case, must be frag- 
mentary, and therefore lacking in thor- 
oughness. If her teaching is to consist, 
of the 
dictionary learned by heart, or simply of 
arithmetical 


The combina- 


sity of thoroughness in girls’ schools. 


be 


as in old-time schools, of pages 
rules and algebraic formu- 
le, she might perhaps be thorough in 
those, but no knowledge can be consider- 
ed ‘* thorough” in the proper sense which 
is not a part whole. It is in the 
gradual approximation to some degree of 
wholeness that the interest of the school 
days—when they have any interest—-must 
consist, and we shall wander widely from 
the path of any reasonable thoroughness 
by narrowing the number of studies to 
two or three, and holding the girl strictly 
to these for a year. It is more our duty 
to open various paths, the more the bet- 


of a 
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ter. The situation of a place can be de 
termined only when we have its latitude 
as well as its longitude; to determin« 
the location of so simple a thing as a 
point we must have at least two lines; 
and in the domain of live knowledge a 
fact is securely grasped by the mind only 
when it lies where many lines meet 
The woman teacher never forgets the 
possible necessity for the future woman 
and the head of a family to have some 
place of refuge to which she can escape 
out of the wearying and pulverizing de 
tails scarcely to be avoided by her, if th 
home be comfortable for others 
and slie seeks to open all the paths of in 
terest possible. She is more concerned 
to do this and to lay foundations for fu 
ture work than to build very high for the 
present. Indeed it is not for the present 
that she works at all. 

All teaching in the modern schooi 
room must be comparative, and it cannot 
be so if we have nothing to compar 
The unity of the school must never be d: 
stroyed by dividing it into departments 
for in so doing we sacrifice the oppo 
tunity for comparison in a higher sens« 
And always it is the class that must b 
looked out for more than the individual 
always the whole school more than thie 
class. It is only in this way that the in 
dividual can be cared for. Human soci 
ety must be content to work on the indi 
vidual not immediately but mediately 
and the teacher is not freed from this 
necessity in the small society to which 
she must be a minor providence. 

I can do no more here than to point 
out some of the conditions of the girls’ 
private school in our large cities, and 
briefly to hint at its possibilities.  {t 
must always hold fast to the principl 
that the development of moral characte) 
is its highest, and indeed we might say 
its only aim. But to secure this, it must 
always cultivate inner freedom—‘‘ the 
agreement of the will with its own law 
giving judgment.” The school which 
puts such a motived force into the char 
acters of its girls that they cannot lose it 
in all their after iives—the school, the 
memory of which they can never escape, 
and whose stamp they can never efface 


is to 


whose aid is sure to come up strongest 
whenever need is sorest—that school, the 
thought of which is always followed by 
‘*a great wave of gratitude and love,” is 
the only one that has done its work. 
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for ominous street riots in Berlin in 
February of this year occurred al- 
most upon the anniversary of the out 
break of the revolution of 1848 in Paris. 
The accounts of that event were read at 
the time with profound interest in Ber- 
lin. There was a sympathetic feeling 
‘in the air” which was perceptible in 
Berlin, and which became almost antici- 
pation under the rapid movement of 
events in France. Louis Philippe left 
the Tuileries, and escaped in disguise to 
England. The monarchy of July fell 
with him. The republic was proclaimed 
and a provisional government established. 
Lamartine was its head, and he became 
immediately the most conspicuous figure 
in Europe. Day after day deputations 
from all parts of France, from all inter 
ests and classes, waited upon him at the 
Hotel de Ville with impassioned addresses, 
to which he responded in eloquent im- 
provisations, announcing a millennial 
epoch of fraternity and good-will, the 
tricolor of peace and beneficent power 
France, and a world re 
publicanized by the glorious example of 
Frenchmen. 

Carlyle watched the spectacle 
Chelsea with sardonic and 
dyspeptic incredulity. His comment was, 
‘*yose-water revolution.” But the French 
movement received its wisest interpreta- 
tion from John Stuart Mill, whose papers 
upon those extraordinary days are still 
their best history. 
in the air. 
prehension 


floating over 


from 
amusement 


The excitement was 
There was a half-terrified ap- 
in Europe, as if the smooth 
phrases of Lamartine were as unreal as 
the liberty, equality, and fraternity of 93, 
and as if behind his picturesque and sen- 
timental figure there might lurk a new 
Danton or Robespierre. The newspapers 
conducted the unconscious propaganda. 
Their daily accounts from Paris were 
showered over excited Europe like sparks 
upon tinder. Official Europe was on the 
alert. The military 
where increased. Guards were redoub- 
led. Chance crowds in the streets were 
dispersed. In Berlin mounted patrols 
watched the city by night with drawn 
sabres, riding down groups of peaceful 
citizens, one evening an American, a fel- 
low-student of the Easy Chair, escaping 
Vor. LXXXIV.—No. 504.—92 


force was every- 


only after rough treatment. It was all 
the prelude of a storm. 

One afternoon in March the Easy Chair, 
with some companions, came out of the 
Café the street Unter den 
Linden, near the university, close by the 
palace of the Crown-Prince of Prussia, 
the brother of the King, and afterward 
the late Emperor William. It was not 
very far from the royal palace or castle. 
As the company of students emerged into 
the street, they were aware of a universal 
movement of panic. 


Belvedere, on 


Mounted guards 
were galloping at full speed. Shopkeep 
ers were hastily putting up their shutters. 
A crowd was pouring along the street tow 
ard the castle, evidently forerunners of an 
advancing multitude, and suddenly two 
or three carriages dashed up to the en 
trance of the Prince of Prussia’s palace, 
and instantly a lady and children, with a 
few attendants, hurried out, stepped into 
the carriages, which immediately, at top 
speed, drove toward the castle. The lady 
the Princess of Prussia, afterward 
the Dowager Empress Augusta, and cue 
of the children was the good Frederick, 
father of the present Emperor. 

The revolution had reached Berlin. 
The advancing multitude was marching 
to the pdlace to ask the King to remove 
the troops from the city. 


was 


Shots were 


fired as they stood in the square by the 
castle, and they indignantly dispersed to 


begin resistance. By sunset the hated 
troops, under the Crown-Prince, who was 
cordially detested as the incarnation of 
relentless conservatism and reaction, were 
moving to oceupy the city by pushing out 
on both sides from Unter den Linden. 
Already barricades were going up in the 
larger streets, which were attacked brave- 
ly by the troops, who were assailed from 
the front, from windows and roofs, and 
with every kind of deadly missile. As 
darkness closed in, the fight beeame more 
desperate, the troops gradually pushing 
forward. The night was filled with the 
clangor of bells, the sharp rattling vol- 
leys of musketry, and the deep roar of 
cannon. For the first time those young 
Americans heard the deadly sound of 
battle. But still it seemed to be half un- 
real—some conflict of the Huns in the 
air,some vivid echo only of old revolu- 
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tion, not actual blood and ghastly massa- 
cre in the familiar streets of the homely 
and placid city. 

This was the historic Achtzehnten Marz 
(the 18th of March) in Berlin. The troops 
prevailed, but the King y ielded, and they 
were removed. An imposing burial of 
the dead followed. A great procession, 
in which Alexander von Humboldt ap- 
peared, carried the bodies to the castle, 
and summoned the King to come forth 
and behold his work. He made conces- 
sions, which were afterward recalled. He 
lost the opportunity of placing himself at 
the head of a constitutional Germany, 
and after ten years of reaction, his mind 
failed, and his brother William became 
regent,and subsequently King of Prussia 
and Emperor of Germany. 

These are events which must have been 
recalled by the late incidents in Berlin to 
many of those whom the King of that ear- 
lier day called his ‘‘ beloved Berliners.” 
The Prussian monarch of that day held 
the medizval view of monarchy which 
the foolish young man, his grandnephew 
and present Emperor, professes. Nothing 
could be more historically obsolete than 
the talk of Victoria’s grandson about his 
He is the hero 
of a Christmas extravaganza and panto- 
mime when in the Germany of to-day 
he talks like Barbarossa or Charlemagne. 
An now, except in barbarous 
countries like Russia, is a convenient cer- 
He is 
no longer the state; he is only the state’s 
effigy. The late stories of the riots, as 
told in the newspapers 


rights as an emperor. 


emperor 


emony, not a responsible person. 


riots of dissatis- 
fied and organized laborers—recall the 
old French days of 89 as strongly and 
more menacing|ly than they were recalled 
by the days of *48. 

‘*bumptiousness” be 


if the young man’s 

not insanity, the 
grief of intelligent Germany for the loss 
of the good Frederick must be deeper than 
ever. 


THE musical hero of the winter was 
Paderewski. The opera, indeed, was a 
nest of singing-birds; but there were so 
many that, like the daylight choir of a 
summer morning, the effect was that of 
a chorus. No lark soared high above 
the into ‘‘a privacy of glorious 
light,” but nightingales and linnets and 
thrushes and bobolinks warbled together, 
filling the air with various and delightful 
song. Yet, with all these riches, with 


others 
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all the excellence and charm, no single 
singer ‘‘took the town.” There was a 
magnificent basso, a true tenore, sopra 
ni, mezzosoprani, and contralti; but 
there was no prima donna assolutissi 
ma, no diva whom 
youth adored. 
Perhaps that day is gone. 
the music of the future, at 


alone enraptured 
Perhaps 


which we 


have now arrived, which abolishes scene 
and bravure, and makes opera a drama 
told and acted in music, but not by sin- 
gle singers singing single songs— per- 


haps this advance has antiquated the 
individual triumph in the general effect. 
No more Catalani, no more Pasta, no 
more Duprez, Grisi, Mario, Jenny Lind, 
but large Scandinavian figures intoniug 
with the orchestra large dramatic har 
monies, and producing large combined 
effects in which individual contribution 
is lost, like the note of the horn or the 
oboe or all single instruments in the 
happy blending of a multitude. 

But whether this be the music of the 
future or only of the present, it is toler 
ably clear that the music of the past, the 
Italian opera of Rossini and Bellini, of 
Donizetti and Verdi, has not been re 
stored to the throne by the campaign of 
the winter. Whether we are going to 
reach the enchanted isles and touch the 
shores of a new world or not, we have 
left the shores of the old. The day of 
the tum-ti-iddity is passed. The fasci- 
nating cantatrice, as we called her, no 
lenger charms the house by her exqui 
site rendering of ‘‘ Buy a broom.” We 
may lament it if we choose; we may be- 
wail the departed and fling garlands on 
the grave; but for all that the old busi- 
ness is not conducted at the old stand. 
Nor is it at the opera only that we learn 
this great truth. It is as evident in the 
concert hall. 

Old Easy Chairs recall Leopold de 
Meyer and Gottschalk and Thalberg. 
But the piano composers had thrown off 
the old tradition before the opera. Ru- 
binstein came nearly twenty years ago. 
But it was a much robuster music that 
he gave us than the popular opera of that 
time, and of a very different character 
from that with which his predecessors 
regaled us. The music of the piano, 
apart from the performance, still offers 
nothing better than we heard at Rubin- 
stein’s recitals. Indeed, they were not 
very different from those of Paderewski. 
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This artist has done what we said none 
of the nightingales at the opera were abie 
to do—he took the town. 
has heard all the players of the later 
time with an understanding mind and 
sympathetic heart 


Argemone, who 


Argemone, herself a 
student and a player who did not hear 
Rubinstein, went to hear Paderewski, and 
when she spoke of him you saw less 
from what she said than from the tone 
in which she said it that she had heard 
what her, at omething 
different in kind from all the later play- 
*T think it is the way in which 
Rubinstein must have affected his audi- 
The critics in the news- 

They 
master 
They were not so sure that 
he excelled in playing Beethoven. Per 
haps Rubinstein had more of the charac- 
teristic Beethoven sympathy. But for 
feeling, for rhyth- 
mical grace and tenderness, for delicacy 
of modulation like hues of sunset blend- 
ing, for the airy voices that syllable not 
men’s names, but their hopes and dreams 
and dissolving fancies—ah! 

They were right. When Paderewski 
played at evening in some spacious stu- 
dio, lofty and dusky, with the lights turn- 
ed down, full of pictures and the har 
monious disorder of beautiful objects of 
every kind, forms and figures of grace, 
rases and brilliant stuffs, and a compa- 
ny of listeners in evening array sitting 
close and almost touching the piano, afid 
pressing by the nearest line he seated 
himself and played in the rapt silence, 
—the scene with soft illusion changed, 
and the slight figure at the 
instrument bodying forth in exquisite 
sadences the kindred feeling and roman- 
tic passion of another, became that other 
to the eye, and in the moonlight of long 
vanished years Chopin sat at the piano 
in the Salon Czartoriski in Paris, his puls- 
ing fingers—breathing, were they?—over 
the keys. 

The completeness of his technical power 
is what we now expect from all artists, as 
that they shall play from memory. But 
the marvel and the delight are none the 
less. The genius of the player syimpa- 
thetically perceives the essential charac- 
teristic of each composer in turn, and if 
in listening you think more of Chopin 
than of Schumann, or Schubert, or the 
older masters, it is but a fancy, as you 


seemed to least 


ers. 


ence,” she said. 


papers were similarly impressed. 
recognized and acknowledged a 
in his art. 


comprehension and 


swaying 
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see musingly the half-closed eye, the 
slight figure, and the romantic youth of 
the whole aspect. 


The spell is certain, 
but it charms only the musical, as the 
tints of the rainbow are visible only to 


blind. To one 
outside the pale, to whom nature inseru 


those who are not color 


tably has denied the musical susceptibil 
ity which we call an ear, to whom melody 
is but the perfume of the rose to a sense 
that cannot perceive it 
uncomprehended 


s$10n 


a thins anknown, 
to this one the expres 
eat work of 
music, or the power of a great musical 


of admiration of a g: 
artist, is not only unmeaning, but ex 
travagant. Nevertheless, art, which is 
the power of varied and adequate expres- 
sion, is denied to all animate beings but 
man; and the artist, in whatever kind, 
is a benefactor. 
**So you liked him?” 

‘* Yes, madame. 

bows.” 


I like roses and rain- 


THE Players’ Club in Gramercy Park 
is probably the most familiar and perhaps 
the pleasantest of the newer clubs. At 
least that is the opinion of its habitués, 
and if they do not know, who should? 
Indeed, the fortunate stranger who, upon 
some radiant spring morning which seems 
like a blossom of summer just fully flow- 
ering, enters the modest Players’ as a 
guest, is very apt to leave it in the after- 
noon with the feeling that there is no 
pleasanter club—except—except, of course, 
his own particular resort. 

The front windows look upon the green 
square enclosed for the privileged plea- 
sure of the neighboring houses—a square 
where the Gramercy children play un- 
molested, the little Arabs on the outside 
peering through the iron paling, not with- 
out incisive and picturesque comments 
upon that protected sport and its partici- 
pants in bright array. It is a quiet neigh- 
borhood in the immediate vicinity of the 
rattle of the Third and Fourth avenues 
and of the bustling thoroughfare of 
Twenty-third Street; and like an oasis it 
maintains itself unchanged and refresh- 
ing to the eye and mind amid the very 
wilderness of the city. 

The club takes its name from that body 
of our fellow-citizens who are more a sep- 
arate class in the community than any 
other. It was the design and the gift of 
the most eminent of living American play- 
ers; Mr. Edwin Booth, and the felicitous 
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club name, if the Easy Chair is not astray, 
was suggested by Mr. Aldrich, who, when 
he wanders from the classic seclusion of 
Tri-Mountain, is oftenest found, the cen- 
tre of a charmed circle, at the Players’. 
The innocent gibe when the club was 
opened that it was so called, luwcus a non, 
because there were no players among its 
members, is only one of those happy 
phrases that sparkle upon the gossip of 
other clubs, and which do not imply ill- 
humor nor disturb zood-fellowship. 

The Players’ is not a large club, and its 
house is comfortable in the amplest sense, 
not magnificent nor imposing. It is, in 
fact, a spacious dwelling-house trans- 
formed into club quarters. There are 
books and pictures, and a collection of 
interesting relics of the theatre, articles 
which famous players wore, and that now 
serve to make more actual the fame which 
is of all renown the most unreal and ev- 
anescent, the fame of the players. They 
are still, we say, the most separate and dis- 
tinct class, much more so than any oth- 
er professional brotherhood—more than 
the clergy, or the lawyers, or doctors, 
than merchants or mechanics or any in- 
dustrial guild. They keep to themselves; 
their interest is largely bounded by their 
calling. If a lawyer has ‘‘a day off” he 
does not spend it in the court-room, the 
clergyman does not devote it to his bro- 
ther’s preaching, nor the doctor to the hos- 
pital. But the player’s holiday is given 
to the theatre. The individual player, 
indeed, has his peculiar tastes and studies, 
which in a summer vacation, at home or 
abroad, he gratifies. But somehow —or 
is it only a fancy to accommodate a the- 
ory ?—he seems a solitary, and even in 
society to be a recluse. 

When New York was a smaller city, 
and might justly be called the town, in 
the days when Columbia College issued 
on Commencement day from its halls 
shadowed under old trees in Park Place, 
and marching gravely in cap and gown 
proceeded across the City Hall Park to 
Beekman Street, and conferred its scho- 
lastic degrees in St. George's, the Na- 
tional Academy of Design also held its 
exhibitions in old Clinton Hall, at the 
head of Beekman Street, just around the 
corner from Park Row. There one day 
in the crowd of spectators looking at the 
pictures the Easy Chair saw a grave fig- 
ure alone amidst the throng, scanning 
the catalogue, and gazing as if he were 
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aware of no other presence. It was Henry 
J. Finn, the comedian, then as universal- 
ly known as Burton at a later day. Is 
it a fancy merely that he stood in that 
crowd as his fellow-players stand in the 
larger crowd watching the larger play? 

It is not an unnatural attitude. Their 
life is passed in representing a life which 
is not real. They are known to us not 
as themselves, but as somebody else, some 
familiar ‘‘character.” The mention of 
their names suggests less their own per- 
sonality than figures of the drama, of 
the imagination. In our daily costume 
they are in undress. They are waiting 
to be called. If not always especially 
clever, their conversation has a certain fe- 
licity arising from their trained memory 
and their familiarity with the literature 
of the theatre. They match the moment, 
the turn of talk, with a neat quotation, 
which gives flavor to the conversation. 
An apt citation is a happy repartee, an 
echo from the world in which they are 
more at home. It is their other life 
which draws them together in this, like 
the Savoyards in strange lands, and makes 
them a little alien to those of us who do 
not represent others, but try, with indif- 
ferent success, to be ourselves. 

But to what class of all the classes that 
compose the community is there a more 
kindly feeling than to that which gives 
its name to this modest club? To no oth- 
er, certainly to none of the same relative 
numbers, is such fond and profuse atten- 
tien paid. Every morning we are told 
at length what they did on the previous 
evening. The sole rival of the theatre in 
the newspaper is the world of fashion. 
But the record of the latter is but a list 
of old names and of new gowns. There 
is no individual interest in the perform- 
ers. To wear cloth of gold and to sip 
soup of créme d’asperges from a Sévres 
china plate on a table covered with lace 
are performances which suggest plenty 
of money, but they do not beget individ- 
ual interest, and it is quite possible to be 
uncertain whether Mrs. White wore the 
blue brocade or Mrs. Black the yellow 
silk. But the other players are individ- 
ualized. There is no doubt that Mrs. 
Siddons was Queen Catherine or that Mr. 
Gilbert was Hardcastle, and what they 
did and how they did it become treasures 
of memory and even a part of our lives. 

Perhaps it is wrong to speak of players 
as a class, except as other artists and au- 
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thors and people of all pursuits are class 
es. There is not one of them, were he 
sitting with the Easy Chair at the club 
windows and looking out upon the leafy 
square, who would not say: 
trouble us; 


‘** It does not 
for if we are a class, Shake- 
speare is at the head of it, and he says, in 
words which all experieuce confirms, that 
all the world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players. Does not 
Mr. Easy Chair himself appear on the 
boards once a month and speak in the 
character that Should he 
be proposed for membership here, might 
he not modestly plead, ‘1, too, am a play- 


he assumes ? 


er 


OvR pride in our civilization is very 
droll. It is not altogether ualike the 
satisfaction of the savage monarch in the 
splendor of his royal robes, to wit, a hat 
and a pair of spectacles. 
have 


Doubtless we 
We 
through the winter frost smoothly and 


made great advances. rae) 
comfortably in warm cars, and we com- 
miserate little who 
knew not steam and telegraphs and tele- 
phones and electric lights. We shall 
hear of all this at Chicago; we shall see it 
all splendidly illustrated there. The car 
avel of Columbus will be contrasted with 


our poor ancestors 


our ocean-conquering steamers; and our 
miracles of invention, our marvellous ap 
pliances for ease and comfort, will swell 
our hearts with exultation. 

This is all well, and he is a recreant 
American who does not rejoice. But it 
was a wise apostle who exhorted us to 
forget tus things that are behind, and we 
Americans ure not indisposed to heed the 
exhortation. Our civilization is droll be- 
cause it is so uneven and inconsistent. 
There are so many things that are still 
before, and which we have yet to reach if 
our pride is to be altogether exultant. 
for instance, we shall put joyfully on ex- 
hibition at Chicago a myriad works of 
our genius and industry, and challenge 
the world to compete. But nevertheless 
we shall not be able to exhibit our great- 
est American work of all and utter the 
same challenge about it. 

That crown of American enterprise and 
resource is the city of New York; but that 
as a city it surpasses all other cities, as 
our labor-saving and electrical and me- 
chanical contrivances surpass all others 
of the kind, only a member of the Tam- 


many Society would assert. To select a 
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illustration, 
wealth, 


single not 


power, 


all the intelli- 
and ambition of 
American civilization are yet able to keep 
the New York Four 
centuries after Columbus arrived we have 
only advanced to the hope that an excel 
lent scheme for doing what has been long 
done in other smaller New 
York may be authorized and put 
into practice in New York. That is not 
a great feat of civilization, and does not 
justify a very loud pan of exulting 
pride, 


cence 


streets of clean. 


cities than 


soon 


So, also, we have electric bells and ele 
vators, with mirrors and sofas and deli 
cious cookery, in our great hotels, and 
also people are burned to death in them 
by the score if the hotel takes fire. <A 
fully civilized society would require that 
the safety of guests should be secured be 
fore they were sent up to the sixth story 
in mirrored and sofaed elevators, to be 
burned to death when they arrived. Upon 
spacious and costly, highly decorated and 
luxuriously upholstered and furnished 
steamers — floating palaces, as they are 
truly described—the traveller has often 
remarked a fellow-passenger profusely ex 
pectorating upon asumptuouscarpet. The 
test of civilization there was not the carpet 
and the stuffed seats. Or a community 
bonds itself and taxes itself to make roads 
that shall take the place of watercourses 
and morasses; but when tliey are finished, 
and left to dry up and blow away in dust 
for want of regular watering, and to be 
dug up by the heavy tread of calked 
horses, and weakened by heavy wagons, 
and ruined for want of constant super- 
vision and incessant repair, the commu- 
nity cannot wisely invite mankind to con- 
template the perfection of its civilization. 

Indeed, the things that are still before 
multiply as we contemplate them. Is a 
civilization worthy of resounding celebra- 
tion which has not yet a reformatory for 
women in a city whose census, we are 
told, shows probably 1,800,000 pevpie? A 
reformatory for women is an institution 
which does for girls what is 
for boys. 


attempted 
It aims to save carelessness, 
passion, and ignorance from being fos- 
tered into crime. The first fall from the 
line of duty, either of a girl or of a boy, 
ought not to be held as proof of hapeless 
depravity and invincible predisposition 
to vice. It is not, indeed, held to be such 
in the case of a boy, but it is, or has been, 
in that of a girlk What kind of civiliza- 
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tion is it that assumes this difference, and 
holds that a boy may be reclaimed, but 
not a girl? If this extraordinary defect 
should be remedied before we celebrate 
our civilization at Chicago, let us, in view 
of our very recent awakening, soften our 
voices at this point of the paan. 

There is yet another reform in the penal 
code that is still among the things that 
are before. <A boy is sent to the reform- 
atory. He is removed from criminal in- 
fluences, and is exposed only to those that 
are humane and encouraging. But per- 
haps every day shows him to be a hope- 
less character, a kind of moral lunatic, 
and a natural criminal. Like Pomeroy, 
he is born a peril to society. For his 
offences society decrees limited terms of 
imprisonment. But there is a wise pro- 
vision in English law which authorizes 
imprisonment in certain cases until it is 
plain that the object of imprisonment has 
been attained. A moral lunatic is not 
allowed to go at large, and for the same 
reason that the mental lunatic is restrain- 
ed. On the other hand, there is a pro- 
vision of English law that a first offend- 
er in certain cases, whose penitence and 
suffering are made plain to the court, 


- b 
Chitur’s 
I. 

HE creation of a new character in the 
world of fiction is as important in 
many ways as the coming into real life 
of a person of consequence. The power 
of the latter to do us good or harm while 
he lives makes him more formidable than 
the other, but after his death he takes his 
chances with the creations of the poet and 
the novelist. These creations are as real 
to us in many cases, and enter into our 
lives as influentially, as the men who 
have lived, and who are an unending per- 
plexity to the historian. There are some 
of them who could be spared out of our 
literature, indeed out of our social life, 
less easily than many men who have 
lived and made a great stir in their gen- 
eration. To put the case very strongly, 
and with all the apparent advantage on 
the side of the real, will the Englishmen 
of 1910 rather give up Mr. Pickwick than 
Mr. Gladstone—suppose either is to be 
dropped out of the national possessions? 
It is true that Hamlet has given the world 
of critics almost as much trouble as Henry 





may be dismissed without further punish- 
ment. 

These are devices of civilization: for 
it is the distinction of civilization to treat 
men as individuals, not as aggregates. 
Penal legislation recognizes that punish- 
ment, to be effective, must be adapted to 
the particular offender. This, too, would 
be one of the effective tests of civilization 
to be applied at Chicago. The standard 
of a gentleman is his conduct at home. 
The standards of civilization are the con- 
dition of streets and roads, of the prison, 
hospital, and poorhouse, no less than the 
use of telegraphs and telephones, of elec 
tric lights and elevators, of reapers, mow- 
ers, and machinery of every kind. It 
would be painful if on his way home 
from Chicago the etfete European should 
be mired in the streets of New York, and 
decide that after four hundred years 
America had achieved only an arf-an’-arf 
civilization. 

We should have at least one satisfac- 
tion. We could say to him that we had 
seen his civilization from the Eiffel Tower 
and the Crystal Palace, and if he thought 
it superior to the Western kind—he was 
welcome to his opinion. 


Stindy, 


VIII. has given historians, but his case is 
exceptional. Speaking generally, the ficti- 
tious character has the advantage of the 
real in that he is not the prey of the bi- 
ographer. His life does not need to be 
constantly rewritten on the discovery of 
new evidence. He has not to be exposed 
or whitewashed or defended. As he was 
originally created he is a constant quan- 
tity, a definite pattern to be followed or 
avoided, or, as it may be, to be simply 
enjoyed. It is with unmixed pleasure, 
therefore, that we welcome a new type in 
fiction. 

Such a character is Zagloba in Fire and 
Sword, a historical novel of Poland and 
Russia in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, by Henryk Sienkiewicz, admi- 
rably translated out of the Polish into 
equivalent vernacular English by Jere- 
miah Curtin, whose scholarship in the 
Polish and Russian languages is accu- 
rate and profound. Sienkiewicz’s story, 
which is almost as long as Tolstoi’s War 
and Peace, is set in a lurid and romantic 
historic background, and the theatre of it 
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is the wilderness of the steppes, the terror 
and beauty of which appeal strongly to 
the imagination. The story spins out in 
historical spaces, but the action is gen- 
erally swift and intense, and the charac 
ters, vital and individual, revel in the 
vigor of youth,in unloosed passion, in per 
sonal hardihood, slaughter, and adventure 
like the There is a 
charming idyl of love running through 
the novel. 


heroes of Dumas. 
The fair Helena is like a vio 
let on a bloody and trampled field of bat 
tle. But the great creation is the noble, 
soldier, drunkard, braggart, coward, wit, 
prodigy of valor, stanch comrade, Zaglo- 
ba. It is impossible to make quotations 
enough in this limited space to exhibit him. 
He is not so simple as Falstaff, whom he 
resembles in his wit, in his boasting, in his 
weakness for *‘ wine, women,and song,” in 
his constitutional desire to avoid danger; 
fate often betrays him into heroic action, 
or the semblance of it, which he appropri 
ates. His courage is peculiar to himself. 
Soldiering likes: but battles? 
They are too crowded. ae 


he no, 
have short 
breath,” he says, ‘‘and don’t like a crowd. 
Don’t think I am afraid.” 
age!’ exhorts a comrade. ‘‘ Courage? 
That is all I am afraid of. I fear that 
bravery will overcome prudence in me. 
I am too excitable.” In the whirlwind 
of a hussar charge one day, Zagloba is gal- 
loping on with the rest, not because he 
likes a crowd, but because he will be run 
over if he does not keep on. 


‘Take cour 


The wind 


whistles in his ears, he shuts his eyes, he 


cuts and slashes, he swears and prays, he 
wishes the devil. Sud- 
denly his horse spreads under him, there 


his enemies at 
is a blow on his shoulder, and something 
heavy falls on his head, enveloping him 
in darkness. He is in cap- 
tivity. Drops of cold sweat stand on his 
forehead. He offers to spare the life of 
his captor. He strikes blindly about him 
with his knife. Finally he tears the cov- 
ering from his head. Whatis this? No 
Cossack. Deserted allaround. A fleeing 
Cossack has dropped a regimental ban- 
ner, and it was the staff that hit his 
shoulder. Seeing this, the hero regains 
his presence of mind. ‘‘ Oh, ho!” said he, 
‘*T have captured a banner. How is this? 
Didn't I capture it? If justice is not de- 
feated in this battie, then I am sure of a 
reward. Oh, youscoundrels! It is your 
luck that my horse gave out. I did not 
know myself when I thought I was great- 


All is over. 
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er in strategy than in bravery. I can be 


of some higher use in the army than eai 
ing cakes, 


Oh, God save us! some other 
crowd is rushing on. Don’t come here, 
May 
Kill! slay!” 


dog-brothers; don’t come this way! 
the wolves eat this horse! 
Rescued, Zagloba on hand night 
when the forty captured banners aye 
thrown down before the prince. As he 
passes with the rest, he casts his down 
with such force that the staff splits. See 
ing this, the prince detains him, and asks, 
‘‘And you captured that banner with your 
own hands?” 


is at 


‘At your service, your 
Highness.” ‘‘I see that you are not only 
a Ulysses but an Achilles.” ‘“‘I am a 
simple soldier, but I serve under Alexan 
der of Macedon.” The prince orders a re 
ward of two hundred ducats for the hon 
orable exploit. Skshetuski smiles, but he 
says nothing of the fears of Zagioba be 
fore the battle, and Zagloba walk: away 
with such threatening mien that the 
soldiers of other regiments point at him 
and say, *‘ He is the 
to-day.” 


a 


san who did most 
At the night camp fire Zagloba 
speaks loudest of all, boasting of what he 
did, and of what he would have done if 
his had not failed. ‘‘I can tell 
you,” he said, turning to the oflicers of 
the prince, ‘‘that great 
novelty to me. 


he yrse 


battles are no 
I was in many of them 
in Moldavia and Turkey; but when I was 
on the field I afraid—not of the 
enemy, for who is afraid of such trash! 
but of my own impulsiveness, for I thought 
immediately that it would carry me too 
far.” 

But this is only one side of Zagloba. 
His loyalty to his comrades, his faithful 
and tender service as the knight of Hele- 
na, his fertility in expedients, make him 
one of the most lovable as well as the 
most amusing creations of fiction. He 
is only to be known to become a great fa- 
vorite. 


was 


II. 

The Little Minister, by J. M. Barrie, 
is a successful attempt to lift British fic- 
tion out of its level of conventionality. 
It that is, the part of it that is of 
value—in the best sense a return to na- 
ture. The author's ability to see the es- 
sentials of human life, the nobility and 
meanness and pathos of it, in” lowly 
places, where the study of it may be just 
as fruitful as in higher social levels, was 
demonstrated in A Window in Thrums. 
In this sort of return to nature of late, 
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American writers have been the pioneers. 
The short stories and a few novels of 
what has been called the realistic type 
which came to us in the recent revival, 
from New England, from the West, and 
more recently from the South, were 
marked by one peculiarity which got 
them the name of dialect stories. But 
the strange dialect was not the essential 
thing in them. Dialect stories we have 
always had, Yankee and Southern, in 
which the dialect often was under suspi- 
cion of being artificial, and the life posed 
and conventional. The characters in 
the recent American stories of this class 
must express themselves in the only ve- 
hicle they possessed, but the interest of the 
story did not depend upon this medium 
of expression, but upon what the char- 
acters had to say, and upon their exhibi- 
tion of real human life. The stories that 
depended upon dialect alone failed, be- 
cause the commonplace is no more in- 
teresting in an uncouth speech than it is 
in cultivated language familiar to the 
mass of readers. Mr. Barrie wrote in a 
Seotech dialect so unlike English that the 
person unfamiliar with it needs a glos- 
sary. His success was not due to his me- 
dium, but to the same apprehension of 
life, and sympathy with it, that make us 
enjoy the company of the shepherds and 
clowns of Thomas Hardy and of Shake- 
speare. Mr. Barrie never caricatures his 
people and never patronizes them. The 
humor is their humor, and not the smart- 
ness of the author; and the pathos is in 
the situation, the inevitable sadness of 
human life limited and at disadvantage, 
and not in the sentimentality of the ob- 
server. To put himself in this attitude 
towards his material requires the finest 
literary art. We have no doubt that 
Mr. Barrie’s Thrums is the real Thrums, 
but it is not the Thrums that the com- 
monplace mind sees. The method in all 
this is the American method, but Mr. 
Barrie’s humor is usually of a more cul- 
tivated and subtle type than that of most 
of our stories of this sort. 

We have said that The Little Minister 
is a successful fiction. So it is, as far as 
the pleasure of the reader is concerned— 
an important consideration sometimes 
forgotten by novelists. Every page is 
illumined by the sage and unconscious 
humor of the Thrums people and by the 
author's own poetic light. The creations 
of Tammas Whamond and Wearyworld, 





the policeman, are distinct additions to 
our world. The book is full of charm 
and of surprises. It has a flavor that 
gives the reader incessant delight. Pas- 
sages taken out of their context are com- 
monly ineffective, but we will try a few 
This is the sensation of one alone in a 
forest: ‘‘At long intervals comes from 
far away the whack of an axe on wood. 
Gavin was in a world by himself, and 
this might be some one breaking into it.” 
It is Wearyworld who says: ‘‘ But we 
are sair tried. Has it ever struck you 
that the trouts bites best on the Sabbath? 
God’s critturs tempting decent men.” <A 
bit of insight of the author: ‘‘ We should 
be slower to think that the man at his 
worst is the real man, and certain that 
the better we are ourselves the less likely 
he is to be at his worst in our company. 
Every time he talks away his own char- 
acter before us, he is signifying his con- 
tempt for ours.” It is the shrewd Dr. 
McQueen who gives this advice to the 
young minister: ‘‘ Take care of yourself; 
a man’s second childhood begins when 
a woman gets hold of him.” In the time 
of a drought that is impoverishing them 
all, the Thrums people are assembled one 
night in the kirk waiting for the minis- 
ter to come and offer prayers for rain. 
‘‘As for the rain,’ Spens said, trium- 
phantly, ‘‘I wouldna wonder though it’s 
here afore the minister. You canna 
deny, Peter Tosh, that there’s been a 
smell o’ rain in the air these twa hours 
back.” 

John,” Peter: said, agitatedly, ‘‘ din 
na speak so confidently. I’ve kent it,” 
he whispered, ‘‘since the day turned; 
but it wants to tak’ us by surprise, lad, 
and so I’m no letting on.” 

‘*See that you dinna make an idol o’ 
the rain,” thundered Whamond. ‘‘ Your 
thochts is no wi’ Him, but wi’ the clouds; 
and where your thochts are, there will 
your prayers stick also.” 

Speaking of dialect, the author fre- 
quently uses ‘‘dagont” (as, ‘‘the dagont 
uneanny things’) in the sense of the 
Western phrase ‘‘dog-gon it;” or ‘‘ Til 
be dog-goned.” 

Thoroughly admirable as this book is 
as a fresh picture of a phase of English 
life, its characteristics are those of the 
short story rather than the novel. It is 
a series of scenes. It is perhaps no mat- 
ter that the slight surprise in way of a plot 
is chiefly respectable because of its an- 
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tiquity; but the extraneous elements in- 
troduced into Thrums in order 
to give the breadth of the novel do not 
come within the range of probability, not 
to say possibility. 


society 


The tricky Egyptian, 


an altogether charming creature, is not 
possible either in herself or in her rela 
tions to the life of the community. 


and | 


She 
her Lord Rintoul are fetched out of 
The flood 
is most marvellously depicted, but it re 
quired all for the genius of 
the that the scene on 
the hill, the gypsy camp, the comedy of 
errors of the night, are 
lime-light. 


some yellow-covered romance. 


our respect 


author not to feel 


revealed to us by 
said that Mr 
Barrie has not the power to construct a 
but 


to himself. 


It is not to be 


great novel, he will only do it by 


being true 


II] 


the most in 


Among noteworthy the 
Munich Art Exhibition of 


1891 were the pictures from Spain. 


[International 
They 


]« 


were notice to the world that the land of 


Murillo was awaking out of its lethargy, 


which fifteen years ago even Goya, who 


went to life for his subjects, who did not 
hesitate to paint the women wi 
f the 


associate, seemed 


whom 


so many oO French novelis’ ‘m to 


But 
the impression of the whole exhibition 


unable to break. 


over three thousand pictures—with many 
of 
was that of strain, violent efforts to eall 


exceptions to this impression, course, 


attention, strident crying out to the passer- 


by arrest him by something urcom- 


mon re, 7. 2 ket 


TAS) a 
all serean 

affected from the 
calm force of the masters of form, color, 
and much atfect- 
ed after parting company with a classic 
author by coming upon 


a ma” 


ylace where the hucketers ~weie 
} 


ine. It one coming 


expression as one is 
a literary booth 
in front of which the author beats his tom- 
tom, demanding attention an exhibi 
tion intended to shock the observer, under 
the belief that he must be shocked before 


he will embrace. 


to 


There was little aspira- 
tion for beauty, less execution of it, still 
less attention to the spiritual realities ex 
isting in the commonest things. The 
same may be said of the London exhibi- 
tions of the same season. Everywhere 
the effort to do something odd in color 
and composition, to astonish; the effect of 
‘*strain’’ was painful, and there was more 
that was fantastic and less that was real 
than in the Continental exhibition. 
Vou. LXXXIV 93 


Even 
No. 504 
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portraiture did not escape the general 
tendency, the pursuit of the striking at 
the expense of harmony, sanity, beauty, 
in the expression of the highest truth 
Was Titian wrong and false in passing 
down to us the graudees of Venice in the 
and nobility manne}? 
that answer to our ideas of the dignity of 
the sea republic, whose architecture stirs us 
like the nuptial song in the Meistersinger 
von Nurnberg? The English nobles to day 
seem to prefer to go dow n to posterity hh 
the rough habiliments of the bird-shooter 


and the stable groom. 


rich costumes of 


Perhaps it is an 
evidence of their honesty. 

Nevertheless there was something en 
couraging in all these exhibitions. They 
were a sign of life, of serious effort to ex 
press something, if not the best, in an un 
conventional, fresh way. They were a 
break-up, a kicking over the traces, a run 
ay, natural what like to call a 
transition period (though every genera 


aw in we 
tion in its vanity calls its period that), 


and a show insight, likely to 
prod ice great results when the exhilara 


ting spurt is over, and the horse finds that, 


of foree, of 


after all, he can make a better running on 
the regular track in obedience to certain 
rules of the ring as old as the Greek char- 
iot Nobody ean touch the earth 
without being strengthened, though for 
thut purpose he is not obliged to eat it. 
Fidelity to fact of mere eyesight is better 
than no fidelity. 


races. 


The artist who paints 
a clam shell perfectly will, bv-and-by, de 
sire to put a clam in it: ang 
that « bird 


is 25 real as a clam. 


in time he 
oi soft plu 
But, indeed, the 
notable thing in all these exhibitions was 
not their fidelity to the ugly, but their 
exaggeration—the exaggeration of the 
ugly or the common with the grotesque, 
the shocking in color, form, and incident. 
And it is somewhat remarkable that so 
soon the outcome of all this hopeful real 
ism should be an exaggeration as great 
as that of the romantic school. It only 
shows that people cannot be trusted any 
the more for giving them pet names. 


may come 1o see 


liiage 


rv. 

It should be said of the Spanish pic 
tures, however, that many of them have 
a genuineness and sincerity in interpret- 
ing Spanish life that is worthy of all 
praise. One would not say that there is 
a break with picturesque and romantic 
Spain, as there should not be, but they all 
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have the note of modernity, and the same 
desire to show the life and manners of to- 
day that we welcome in Spanish fiction 
in what are called the novels of manners. 
All the arts go together in such a move- 
ment as this, having like merits and like 
The Study has already alluded 
to the work of Emilia Pardo Bazan in this 
revival, and the authoress needs no fur 
Two of 
her recent stories have been very well 
turned into English—The Swan of Vila- 
morta, by Mary J. Serrano, and A Chris- 
tian Woman, by Mary Springer. The 
latter contains a portrait of Dofia Emilia 
in her maiure bloom of forty years. The 


defects. 


ther introduction in these pages 


novels are the work of a woman who has 
had a full experience of life, and one eman- 
cipated so freely into the modern spirit 
that she can give with little reserve the 
knowledge of life bought by her experi- 
ence. It may be said generally of novel- 
ists that men know more than they tell, 
and that women tell more than they know. 
But one wouid not say that of Dona Emi- 
lia. Her analysis of woman’s nature is 
too searching, her details as to the habits 
of men and some women are too intimate 
for that to be said. Her intention is to 
reveal entirely the innermost natures of 
the men and women she selects to illus- 
trate the present phase of Spanish life. 
She is very effective in this unreserve, 
and is the mistress of a charm of narra- 
tion that gives the reader great pleasure. 
She seems everywhere at home—in the 
rustie life of Galicia, in Madrid, and in all 
the seething questions of morals, polities, 
education, intellectual and social emanci- 
pation which agitate her world. Both 
these stories are in the nature of episodes 
(one view of modern art being that it 
should tantalize by leaving a picture un- 
finished), and in the ease of the Christian 
Woman leaves the reader in doubt as to 
the effect produced upon her heart by her 
unencouraged lover. The explanation of 
the ironical title is very simvle. Carmen 
Aldoa, in order to escape the scandal at 
home of the love of her father for a bold 
servant and his possible marriage to her, 
accepts for her husband an elderly man 
repulsive to her, a man described as pos- 
sessing Jewish mental traits and features. 
Carmen does this wrong to her sex in the 
spirit of the most exalted self-sacrifice, as 
a Christian woman. The prior, Father 
Moreno (an excellent character), says she 
is one. In this immolation she follows 


the advice of the Church. The by-stand- 
ers in the novel, and presumably the au- 
thor, scout this idea of a Christian woman 
as an antiquated mediwval relic. The 
woman wanted in these days would have 
piety of a different sort, if, in fact, any 
piety be necessary. She would rather 
scrub floors for a living than submit to such 
personal degradation. Is the author right 
in assuming that the Church and mod- 
ern Christianity would require this hate- 
ful surrender in a woman? The nephew 
of the bridegroom, Salustio, a student of 
engineering in Madrid, who goes down 
into the country for the wedding, and 
who seems to be intended as a fair repre- 
sentative of Spanish youth, sees that the 
uncle is repulsive to Carmen, and falls in 


love with her himself. In order to be 


certain that she does not love his uncle, 


he hides in a tree one morning in order to 
overhear a conversation between the friar 
and Carmen. Todo him justice, it must 
be confessed that he is conscious of the 
meanness of this act. But he does an- 
other thing on the wedding night, he and 
a crack-brained clerical apprentice, which 
the author cannot be excused for deserib- 
ing any more than he is excused for do- 
ing. There are limits even in an emanci- 
pated world which cannot be passed, and 
which a woman of such brilliant talent 
and noble aspiration can afford to respect. 
She has and takes, and that with skill, 
fully enough freedom in other parts of 
the book. Salustio becomes an inmate of 
the house of his uncle and aunt in Mad- 
rid. His wide-awake comrade, a youth 
without illusions, endeavors to draw him 
from his infatuation by a sort of dissipa- 
tion which is not left to the imagination 
of the reader. At the end the author 
leaves him sick in bed, under the fancy, 
inadequately sustained for all that ap- 
pears, that Carmen loves him. 

The Swan of Vilamorta is Segunda, a 
rural poet, selfish,and of more ambition 
than performance. The book is a de- 
lightful study of country life and char- 
acter, and might be called a_ realistic 
idyl. Indeed we are inclined to accept 
this and the other novel as real tran- 
scriptions. The author seems bent upon 
an exposé, The romance is in the play 
of the human heart, which turns out to 
be the same old thing. Segunda, the 
snip of a youth, has a mistress, Lescadia, 
ugly and twice his own age, who passion- 
ately worships him, and expresses her 
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affection by 


gor rd things 


giving him at her house 
to eat. by listening to his 
verses, and by sacrificing all her little 
store of fortune to advance his career. 
The poet falls in love” with the pretty 
young wife of a politician, an ex-minis 
ter, who comes to Vilamorta to drink the 
waters, a Nieves, 
the wife, the mother of a precocious little 
girl (who has herself a romantic attach 
ment to the poet), does not enough dis 
courage her lover, lets herself drift along 
without unfaithful intentions until the 
catastrophe comes, which is ironically 
due to a meeting in the drawing-room, 
granted by Nieves with the intention of 
The 
little girl thinks that her mother is bad; 
the husband thinks so, and, enfeebled by 
disease, in the what he 
supposes wrongly to be evidence of his 
wife’s unfaithfulness. The idyl is over; 
the widow and her child return to Mad 
rid, and the poet emigrate 
Poor pitiful victim 
man’s selfishness and the pathetic weak 
ness of her own good qualities, takes poi- 
son, and And so not even in 
Spain, according to our keen-sighted nov 
elist, can you play with fire. 


broken-down wreck. 


dismissing the presumptuous puppy. 


dies shock of 


to America. 


Lescadia, most of 


SO ends. 
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The attitude assumed by the Spanish 
novelist just spoken of and many 
that proper subjects 
for fiction and the treatment of them are 
to be determined by the artistic and not 
by the moral sense. 


by 


modern writers is 


Especially is this 
position maintained by many whose ar 
tistic sense is as feeble as their moral, and 
who deceive themselves with the notion 
that when they are indecent they are ar 
tistic. There is no intention of opening 
this matter now, except to make a sug 
gestion. The coarseness of one age is not 
tolerated by the next. About’s 
tated Napoleonic troupier discovered this. 


resuscl 


There is progress in refinement, altheugh 
it is accompanied by cant and false deli 
eacy. But the suggestion is this, and it 
sense independent of the question 
and 


is in : 


of art morals, or 


the non - moral 
quality of art: Every generation has its 
rights, and among them a right to protect 
itself against anything it dislikes or that 
offends it. It not concern itself 
much about abstractions, but it knows 
what influences best serve its ideals of a 
better life. On the whole, it 
a judge of what 
more enlightened novelists. 


does 


iS aS gt od 


is good for it as the 


Ranthly Record of Current Events, 
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UR Record is close the 6th of March.— 

Congress.—The following bills were passed— 

Senate: The Public Printing Bill, February 15th; 

the Urgent Deticiency Bill, February 16th. House: 

the Military Academy Appropriation Bill, February 
12th; the Indian Appropriation Bill, March Ist, 

The constitutionality of the McKinley Tariff Bill 
was affirmed by the United States Supreme Court 
February 29th 

A treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain was signed at Washington, February 29th, 
agreeing to refer the controversy regarding the seal 
fisheries in Behring Sea to an international board 
of arbitration. 

The question as to the Governorship of Nebraska 
having been carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, a decision was rendered by that body 
on the 2d of February reversing the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, and declaring that 
James E. Boyd was the rightful Governor of the 
State. On the 8th Governor Boyd entered upon the 
duties of his office, Governor Thayer retiring. 

The members of the French cabinet resigned 
February 18th. A new cabinet was formed on the 
27th, with M. Loubet at its head as Minister of the 
Interior. Six of the former 
tained. 

Serious riots occurred in Berlin, Germany, Febru- 
ary 26th, 27th, and 28th, occasioned by the disaffee- 
tion of the working classes. 


1 on 


ministers were re- 


DISASTERS. 

February 7th.—The Hotel Royal in New York 
city was destroyed by fire, and seventeen persons 
were burned to death. 

February 26th.—The British steamers Loughbrow 
and Forest Queen came into collision off Flamboi 
ough, in the North Sea, and the latter was sunk 
Fourteen men were drowned. 

February 27th.—In a great gale off the coast of 
Portugal 200 fishermen lost their boats and were 
drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

January 31st.—At Mentone, France, the Rev. 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, of London, aged fifty- 
eight years. 

February 9th.—In New York city, John Jay Knox, 
ex-Comptroller of the Currency of the United States, 
aged sixty-four. 

February 12th.—In New York city, Dr. Thomas 
Sterrv Hunt, scientist, aged sixty-six years, 

February 15th.—In Washington, D.C., Rear-Ad 
miral Andrew Bryson, U.S.N., retired, aged seventy 
years, 

February 28th In New York city, General 
George W. Cullum, U.S.A., aged eighty-three years 

March 4th—At New Haven, Connecticut, Noah 
Porter, ex-President of Yale University, aged eighty 
years. ; 

March 6th.—In New York city, Edwards Pierre- 
pont, ex-United States Minister to England, aged 
seventy-nine years. 
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LL lawyers have a 
sufficiently good 
opinion of their 
profession, but the 
proudest member 
of the bar that ev- 
er was was Peter 
Hankins, * Jedge 
Peter,” as he was 
called. 

The jedge had 
a prescriptive right to his title of “ Jedge.” 
He had filled the position of office-boy, boot- 
black, book-earrier, body-servant, and toddy- 
mixer for every lawyer in the circuit for two 
generations, besides sweeping up the court- 
house, filling the inkstands, and being gen- 
eral factotum for the clerk, the sheriff, and the 
j ul er, 

He had eventually retired, owing to a change 
of administration in the court-house, coupled 
with habitual drankenness and contemptuous 
reference to the new régime, and was there- 
after compelled to dig potatoes and do odd 
jobs like any other common hand; but he 
never regarded his subsequent occupation at 
all,and held everything modern in sovereign 
contempt. He was too proud generally to 
enter in a private capacity the court-house in 
which he had once presided officially. It 
was only on extraordinary occasions, such as 
murder trials, that he ever relaxed his dig- 
nity so far as to enter the precincts once so 

Nore 


I am indebted for this story to my friend 
Major Horace Lacy, of Spottsylvania.—T. N. P. 


familiar to him, and he atoned for it by 
carrying his head with an air, and wear- 
ing on his face a look of disdain which 
would have warranted the judge in send- 
ing him to jail for contempt of court. 
Whatever happened, he was ready with, 
* When me an’ Little Mordica was at de 
bar, suh.” 

It was thus that he happened to be 
present at the trial of the murderer who 
killed a woman in the lower end of the 
county, and who, after coming near be- 
ing hung by the mob, was saved by 
Judge Gaston through one of the ablest 
defences ever known in the State. The 
jury at first hung for a short time, but 
the crowd was completely carried away 
by the judge’s masterly speech, and it 
was at this crisis that Jedge Peter was 
found busily engaged outside of the 
court green, with ostentatious indiffer- 
ence, making a wedge for his hoe-handle. 
McPheeters went up to him. 

“Jedge, fine speech Judge Gaston 
made, wasn’t it ?” he asked him. 

He turned his hoe around slowly and 
measured the eye, stuck the wedge a 
little way in it, and straightened up. 
* Gashcum ! Gashcum !” he said, disdain- 
fully. ‘ What does I know about you’ 
Jedge Gashcum? I’s heered Little Mor- 
dica when I was at de bar.” 

This was what McPheeters wanted, and he 
told him of the jury being hung. 

“Yes, an’ he hung de jury too,” declared 
the jedge, his chin high in the air, and his 
whole figure expressing his disdain. “ Hung 
de jury, an’ hung de cote, and ev’ybody else, 
and hung th’ee good plantations and two hun- 
derd niggers in his deed of intrust, too, in he 
breeches pocket, he did.’ 

McPheeters looked incredulous, and tolled 
him on. ‘ Who was his client, and what had 
he done?” 

“He client? He had so many clients I 
eyarn ‘member de one he had dat time, but he 
had done do some’n sho ’nough! He hadn’ 
killed no little po’ white ooman; he had done 
kilt th’°ee womens —th’ee womens! Jes so, 
‘dout no consideratin’ hat all; had jes chop 
dee haids wide open, and cut ‘em up like you 
cut up hawgs. Dee fotch him up heah, and 
lodge him in jail, and tell me to keep him, 
and dat Idid! I lock him up dyah in de cell 
wid log-chain roun’ him like a bull; and de 
folks wuz so rabid *bout him I tell de Gov’ner 
to stand by me (dee warn like dem few mens 
turr night, hollerin’ an’ drinkin’ whiskey 
aroun’; de whole county wuz out), an’ he sont 
me a comp’ny 0° millingtary, and ‘twuz all me 
an’ dee could do together to keep ’em fum 
him. But we did,and we hilt him good till 
de trial come on. Dat wuz a trial dat wuz a 
trial! De whole State wuz dyah. An’ de th’ee 
womens dee went an’ hired th’ee la’yers apiece 
to pussecute him, dat made ten, ’cus you know 
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dee’s al’ays a pussecutin’ la’yer fur de State to 
eternally pussecute, an’ dee come heah in dee 


gigs wid de books an’ lock de do’, an’ 


le’ nobody come in but me; 


wouldn’ 
‘cuz dee hed to 
insult me, an’ I wuz *bleeged to be dyah, ‘cuz 
I hed done put de log him. Dem 
ten wuz ‘ble ot d to be dyah, ‘cuz de prisone r 
he wuz a pleader; he wouldn’ hev layer 
roun’ heah: he hed done sont all de way down 
fur Little Mordica.” 

*“ Little Mordica ?” 
ingly. 

“Yes, Little Mordica! Little Mordica warn’ 
no Gasheum; he wuz ala yer. Dee wuz giants 
in dem days He « 
mantia 
off an’ 
in’ he 


chain on 


no 


said McPheeters, inquir- 


ome in a gig wid his port 
behin’ him, an’ he tell me to 
cyah *t to he room, an’ bresh he 
put he ruffled 
teck he snuff-box,an’ tell me to come on, an’ he 
went to de jail, an’ I open de do’, an’ he teck 
mut he snuff-box, an’ he ax whar dat 
scoundrel wuz, an’ I le’ him in, an’ he 
to hol’ de do’,an’ he 
settin’ dy 
him, he 
dlin’ up, an’ he say, * 


An’ he say, ‘ Yes; 


teck it 
boots, 
Wiasil an’ on 


shut, an’ 


me 
tole me 

him 
bed with my on 
him till he look like he dwin 
Is you Little Mordica ?’ 
in’ I big Mordica too,’ he 
say. An’ he , ‘I warn’ you to defen’ n 
he say. An’ Little Mordica he 
much does you think your 
| An’ he say, * 


look at 
] 


Lou-¢ 


walk in an’ 
ah on he ‘hain 


look at 


‘How 
— neck is wuth?’ 
I will give you a thou- 
san’ dollars; I is a po’ man,’ he An’ 
Little Mordica he teck a pinch o’ snuff dis 
away, and he say, * Dem 
he say; ‘ 
Roanoke 


say, 


he say. 


say. 


wuz po’ womens too,’ 
an’ you is got th’ee plantations on de 
an’ two hunderd niggers, he say. 
An’ he say, ‘I will give you two thousan’ dol 
An’ Little Mordica he teek up 
a pinch o’ snuff dis away, an’ he pitch it away 
dat away, an’ he say, ‘Two thousan’ dollars 
ain’ wulf dat,’ he ‘T ll see you’ —n 
break befo’ I will open my mouf for less ’n 
ten thousan’ dollars,’ he say; ‘on a deed o’ in- 
trust, he say; ‘an’ you will fry in hell too, a 
thousan’ years, he say. An’ he shiver like a 
p’inter-dog, jes so, an’ he say, ‘I will do it.’ 
Aw’ Little Mordica retch he han’ in he pocket, 
an’ pull de deed o’ intrust out he pocket wid 
de whereas an’ de hereditaments aforesaid, 
an’ teck a pen an’ ink out he weskit pocket, 
whar he cyared ‘em reg’lar, an’ meck him sign 
it right dyah, an’ swar to it wid de heredita- 
ments aforesaid, ‘cuz he know he wuz ’bleeged 
to had him, settin’ dyah wid de chain roun’ him, 
an’ he hed done fotch de deed o’ intrust wid 
him, wid all de whereas an’ de plantations an’ 
niggers an’ de hereditaments aforesaid, an’ he 
put he name to it, an’ kiss de book right dyah 
befo’ him, whar he cyared aroun’ fur dem 
pupposes as aforesaid. An’ Little Mordica put 
de d intrust in he pocket an’ button it 
up, an’ nuver say anurr word to him, jes tu’n 
an’ went back to supper, an’ set down wid de 
jedge an’ all, an’ tole *em to lef’ de man in jail; 
an’ dat night he ain’ sleep none, he bu’n seben 
candles readin’ o’ he deed o’ intrust 
whereas an’ de hereditaments aforesaid. An’ de 


lars,’ he say. 


say ck 


nNuDpy 


eet 0’ 


wid de 
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nex’ day he went way; an’ de cote meet.an’ dee 
lef? de man in jail wid de log-chain on him, an’ 
agin an’ lef? him dyah, an’ meet agin, an’ 
den de Gran’ Jury redite him. An’ when Little 
Mordica come dat time, he wuz a-ridin’ of a fine 
black therybred myah wid two white foots, an’ 


meet 


laigs jes keen as blacksnakes, an’ he had injy 
her; an’ when de cote meet 
dat mornin’ he tole me to tie her dyah at de 
fence ji s outside de cote -Val 1 gate. 


rubber shoes on 


An’ when 
de trial camed on de millingtary wuz dyah, dee 
hed de man dyah in de cote-house, an’ de ten 
la’yers whar de th’ee womens he kilt done hire 
to wrassle wid Little Mordica an’ to pussecute 
him, and the commonyvealth’s attorney whar 
eternally pussecutes; dee bed a steer-cart load 
0’ books dyah dee meck me spread out on de 
bar befo’ ‘em I strain my back dee wuz so 
I ‘ain’ git over it vit 
happen to be in de 


many ; (dat’s de way I 
cote-house hit 
I ain’ keer- 
in’ nuttin’ bout dis heah little Gashcum jestice 
trials); dee hed a whole fo’-hoss waggin-load o’ 
books spread out on de bar, an’ dee riz an’ 
made dee speeches, an’ tell de je dge “bout de 
womens de murderer hed done kill, an’ ax 
Little Mordica is he ready, an’ sot down, an’ 
Little Mordica riz. He didn’ had_ but one 
book, jes byah one book, de curisomes’-lookin’ 
book you ever se *twarn’ boun’ like turr 
de back wuz sort 0’ comicle like it hed 
been buried: an’ he open it slow. sort o° so 
an’ he face wuz sort lookin’, an’ 
he tell em to teck de chains off’n de prisoner, 
dat internal didn’ ‘low no 
prisoner to wyar chains in cote; an’ dat dee 
de crowd wuz so thick roun’ you 
couldn’ breathe; an’ de millingtary dee wuz 
dyah to stan’ by me; an’ Little Mordica he 
teck pinch o’ snuff sort o’ so, an’ look roun’ 
an’ bresh he shut ruffle sort o° so, 
ev’ybody. Den he begin. 

*““He pay he bespects to all de pussecutin’ 
gent’mens, an’ to de cote, an’ to all on us gent’ 
mens on de bar, an’ to de crowd an’ de milling- 
tary, an’ den he riz a pint, jes a pint; he heda 
barrel he could ’a’ riz, but a pint wuz *nough 
fur him; an’ he tuck up de book, de curisome- 
lookin’ book, an’ riz a pint, an’ he read, an’ 


to-day ; 
hurt me so, I wuz tryin’ to res’ it; 


books: 


a curisome 
de 


consicution 


aqaone: an 


an’ bow to 


‘twuz so larned dee couldn’ nobody onder- 
stan’ him; dee say ‘twuz dead languidge, an’ 
de book hed been buried a hunderd thousan’ 


year, an’ he 


riz de pint, jes one pint, like I 
Say, an’ dat 


wuz—dat wuz dat dee couldn’ 
hang de man, an’ dee couldn’ even try him; dat 
wuz he pint. An’ talk about hung jury! He 
hang de jury, an’ he hang de jedge, an’ he hang 
le folks all roun’ him, dee couldn’ budge, dee 
jes set dyah right still, jes like nail druv in 
plank, like dee wuz tricked. An’ de jedge say, 
‘Las’ cote, an’ de cote ‘fo’ dat, an’ de cote ‘fo’ 
dat; well, —— me ef’tain’ so!” An’ deg all set 
right still an’ speechless, an’ jes Little Mor- 
dica stan’in’ up, smilin’ an’ curisome-lookin’, 
an’ de murderer settin’ by him, white an’ trim 
blin’; an’ Little Mordica he turned and whisper 
a word, jes a word, to de man, an’ he riz an’ 


( 
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A PROPOSAL 
DRAMATIS PERSON 4 

Ernest Morris, popular, but fickle 

Tom MAULE, @ & ulptor, in love with Ethel. 

Jack WHITTERBY, an unfinished bust 

Ethel. Why, Tom, that’s a start of Jack 
Whitterby. 

Maule. Yes; me hated riyal. 

Fihel. Oh no. He isn’t hated. I don’t hate 
him 

Vaule. Well, I do. 

Ethel. Is that why you are seulping him? 

Vaule. Yes. 

Ethel. Well, you do him justice. It looks 
just like him. 

Maule. That’s true. Jack isn’t pretty, and 
the head is solid all the way through, too. ° 





Ethel. Are you going to finish him up? 

Maule. Vd like to. 

Ethel. I don’t mean that way. I mean you 
ought to give him arms. Jack has awfully 
comfortable arms. 

Maule. Well, this Jack won’t have any arms 
at all. I shall make a Satyr of Milo out of 
him. : 

Ethel. Send it to me when it is finished, 
won't you? 

Maule. You won't have any use for an arm- 
less Whitterby. 

Ethel. Oh yes, I shall. It will be so novel. 

Maule. But it’s one of a pair. Whoever 
takes the bust must—er—must take me with 
it. 

Ethel. Very well. Tl take the bust. 
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Cattle are reared on its fertile 
grazing fields, solely to provide 
prime beef for making the world- 
famed 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


Competent chemists supervise every detail, from 
the care of the cattle and through the processes. of 
manufacture—where scrupulous cleanliness prevails 
—to the potting of the completed extract. This 


preserves the quality, flavor, and purity | 


of this famous product, which is to-day, as when 
first put up by the great chemist, Justus von Liebig, 


Incomparably the Best 


For Improved and Economic Cookery. 
For Delicious, Refreshing Beef Tea. 





Are bleached on the grass in 
the old-fashioned way with- 
out chemicals, thus retaining 
all the strength of the flax. 


‘If your dealer has not got 


them for sale, write to the 
Wholesale Branch, 


GEORGE RIGGS, 
99 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK, 


who will inform you who 
has, 








Beware of imitations. 
trade-mark, 


The 


“OLD BLEACH,” 


is on every towel and yard 
of goods, and warrants them 
to wear 


TWICE AS LONG AS ANY OTHERS. 








BURNETT’s 


eg 


Standard rei aa Pacaie 


HIGHLY 


EXTRACTS 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FULL MEASURE. 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled 
bottles. 





Thoughtful people should read the 
testimonials below, from cooks 
of national reputation, 
JosEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston: 


Gentlemen,—I have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be found in the market. 
MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, 7'remoni Street, 





From Professor Blot. 


A i dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalata- 
ble by the use of a detestably cheap, impure and 
deleterious Flavoring Extract. 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my vari- 
ous classes, I invariably reply that dnring the past 
two years of my lectures on cookery, “I certainly 

refer those prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., of 

ton, above all others.” 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


“Beat & Goes Parthest.” 
“Once tried, ased always.” 
“ButLaw, there's 
No credit in being 
Jolly when you 
-SHave Van Hov- 
TENS COCOA ¢0 
Drink.” ; 





MARK TAPLEY. 


> PERFECTLY PURE, 

Its great success has,of course,led tomany 
9 imitations, but it is generallyadmitted, and 
a comparison will easily ‘prove that none 
equals Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and 
@ nutritive qualities. 


$ The Standard Cocoa of the World, 


Sold in 1.8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
a7 If not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
 25cts.to either Van HOuTEN & Zoon,106 Reade 
St.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and ¢ 
& can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will § 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Pre 

by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp,Ho! 
oe ePOOSSHOte® -“LwHPnnore 
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Some grocers are so short sighted as to decline to keep the Ivory 
Soap, claiming it does not pay as much profit as inferior qualities do, so 
if your regular grocer refuses to get it for you, there are undoubtedly 
others who recognize the fact that the increased volume of business done 
by reason of keeping the best articles more than compensates for the 
smaller profit, and will take pleasure in getting it for you. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’; "’ they 
ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for “ Ivory" Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Corpyricut 1891, sy Tue Procter & Gamate Co, 











Absolutely Pure. 


“A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of ail in leavening strength.”—Latest U. 8. 
Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
1066 Wali Street, New York. 





"PIANOS 


Fifty-three years before the public, 
upon their excellence alone, 
have attained an 


Unpurchased Pre-eminenmce. 


VON BULOW—D’ALBERT. 


"sun FADE ta 


Both Declare 
THE 
VON BULOW. EUGEN D’ALBERT. 
The sound and touch | From fullest convic- 
of the Knabe Pianos are | tion I declare the K’nabe 
more sympsthetic to my| Pianos to be the best 
| ears and hands than all | instruments of America. 
others of the country. 


WAREROOMS: 
Baltimore, New York, 

22 & 24 B. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue, 
Washington, 817 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Chicago: Lyon & Healy, Sole Agents, State 
and Monroe Sts, 


in America. 














GOLD MEDAL, DAL, PARIS, 1878 , 


W. Baxer & Co.s 
Breakfast 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 

ation. It has more 

BW than three times the 

strength of Cocoa 

mixed with Starch, 

Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


“Dinolia 


Soap 


No FREE SODA—BUT EXTRA CREAM. 











Best Pianos | Contains EXTRA CREAM instead of FREE 


SODA and POTASH, which remove th 
natural oil from the skin, hair, and 
nails, and shrivel them up, thus 
causing premature grayness, 
baldness, wrinkles, and stri- 
ated nails, De-alkalized 
and de-hydrated, 

DOES NOT DRY and SHRIVEL THE SKIN, 
HAIR, AND NAILS! !!! 


The Soap recommended by the Lonpon LANCET and 
medical press of Great Britain. 


ta™ Pamphlet showing “ EVIL EFFECTS OF SOAPS,” free. 


BLONDEAU & Cie., 73 & 75 Watts St., N.Y. 
Prices, 15, 25, 35, and 85c. a Tablet. By leading wholes:iers. 
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